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isterial  exertion ;  had  we  been  a  pastor  in 
search  of  a  people,  like  St.  Catherine  at 
Ledbury,  we  should  have  heard  an  oppor¬ 
tune  chime  in  its  evening  air  tinkling,  and 
telling  XB,  “  Here  take  up  thy  rest.” 

To  English  Nonconformity  Northampton 
is,  or  ought  to  be,  a  sort  of  Mecca.  Three 
hundred  years  ago  it  gave  birth  to  Robert 
Brown,  the  father  of  English  Congregational¬ 
ism  ;  and  within  the  last  generation,  North¬ 
ampton  and  its  neighborhood  have  been  a 
chief  stronghold  of  the  English  Baptists.  It 


meadows  fragrant  with  cowslips  and  milch 
kine ;  that  shadowy  interest  hovering  over  it 
in 'which  historic  minds  invest  the  scenes  of 
old  Parliaments  and  sieges,  whilst  meeting¬ 
houses,  reading-rooms,  and  railway  stations 
flare  beside  medieval  fanes  in  conBdential 
proximity  ;  like  a  British  oak  from  a  Saxon 
acorn,  still  growthful  and  green  at  heart, 
Northampton  is  one  of  those  towns  of  good 
constitution,  which  combine  the  freshness  of 
youth  with  the  sedateness  of  antiquity.  And 
as  first  we  hailed  it,  standing  up  with  its 
towers  and  steeples,  an  islet  of  masonry  in  a 
verdurous  sea,  we  felt  that  even  England 
could  not  oflfer  a  more  tempting  retreat  to 
a  student  somewhat  social.  Sequestered 
enough  to  promise  leisure,  and  withal  suffi¬ 
ciently  populous  to  supply  incentives  to  min- 


was  here  that  the  Kynalds  ministered :  the 
elder,  in  his  orthodox  vehemence  a  Boaner¬ 
ges,  in  his  tender  feelings  a  beloved  disciple ; 
the  younger  famous  for  his  microscopic  eyes, 
and  who  ought  to  have  been  famous  for  his 
telescopic  heart;  for  never  was  there  spirit 
more  catholic,  or  one  who  could  espy  good¬ 
ness  at  a  greater  distance.  It  was  in  the  ad¬ 
jacent  Kettering  that  Andrew  Fuller  labored 
for  thirty  years  ;  in  a  noisy  study  (for  it  was 
withal  a  populous  nurseiy-)  composing  those 
volumes  which  have  gone  so  far  to  give  the 
right  tone  and  attempering  to  modem  Cal¬ 
vinism  ;  a  deep  digger  in  the  Bible  mine, 
and  whose  rich,  though  clumsy  ingots,  sup¬ 
ply  to  the  present  day  the  mint  of  many  a 
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sermon-coiner ;  himself  too  homely  to  be  a 
popular  preacher,  and  too  unambitious  to  re¬ 
gret  it,  he  was  in  contrivance  resourceful, 
and  in  council  sagacious  ;  the  mainspring  of 
each  denominational  movement,  and  one  of 
the  purest  philanthropists,  but  blunt  and  un- 
^inly  withal.  And  in  Northampton  and 
Its  siuTounding  villages  a  poor  cobbler  used 
to  ply  his  craft — for  Northampton  is  the 
Selkirk  of  the  South — its  citizens  are  sutors  ; 
and  leaving  at  home  his  broken-hearted  wife, 
poor  cobbler  Carey  would  hawk  from  door 
to  door  his  shoes  of  supererc^tion  to  pay 
the  fimeral  charges  of  his  child.  Under 
ague  and  rain,  and  the  unsaleable  sackful,  he 
was  revolving  that  Eastern  mission  of  which 
he  was  so  soon  to  be  the  father  and  founder, 
and  from  borrowed  grammars  acquiring  those 
elements  of  Polyglottal  power  which  shortly 
developed  in  the  Briareus  of  Oriental  Trans¬ 
lation.  But  our  pilgrimage  to  Northampton 
was  mainly  impelled  by  veneration  for  an¬ 
other  worthy.  The  running  title  has  already 
told  it :  but  without  its  help  our  readers 
would  have  guessed  the  name  of  Philip 
Doddridge.  We  went  to  see  the  spot  en¬ 
nobled  by  the  smntliest  name  in  last  cen¬ 
tury’s  dissenting  ministry.  We  went  to 
see  the  house  where  “The  Rise  and  Pro¬ 
gress”  was  written.  We  visited  the  old 
chapel,  with  its  square  windows  and  sombre 
walls,*  where  so  many  fer>’ent  e-\hortations 
were  once  poured  forth,  and  so  much  endur¬ 
ing  good  accomplished.  We  entered  the 
pulpit  where  Doddridge  used  to  preach,  and 
the  pew  where  Colonel  Gardner  worshipped. 
We  sate  in  the  old  arm-chair  beside  the  ves¬ 
try  fire,  and  flanking  the  little  table  on  which 
so  many  pages  of  that  affecting  Diary  were 
written.  And  with  a  view  of  a  supposed 
original  likeness  in  the  study  of  our  host — 
a  minister  of  the  same  school  with  Dod¬ 
dridge — we  finished  our  Northampton  pil¬ 
grimage. 

In  the  ornithological  gallery  of  the  British 
Museum,  and  near  the  celebrated  remains  of 
the  Dodo,  is  suspended  the  portrait  of  an 
extinct  lawyer,  Sir  John  Doderidge,  the  first 
of  the  name  who  procured  any  distinction  to 
bis  old  Devonian  family.  Persons  skillful  in 
physiognomy  have  detected  a  resemblance 
betwixt  King  James’s  solicitor-general  and 

*  The  older  houses  in  Northampton  are  construct¬ 
ed  of  oolite,  fine  rraioed  and  jellow,  not  unlike 
petrified  pease-pudding.  When  darkened  bj  the 
weather  such  buildings  acquire  a  complexion  so  sal¬ 
low  and  metaphysical,  that  it  somewhat  affected 
oar  'pir'ts. 
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his  only  famous  namesake.  But,  although  it 
is  difficult  to  identify  the  sphery  figure  of  the 
judge  with  the  slim  consumptive  preacher, 
and  still  more  difficult  to  light  up  with  pen¬ 
sive  benevolence  the  convivial  countenance  in 
which  official  gravity  and  constitutional  gruff¬ 
ness  have  only  yieldi*d  to  good  cheer ;  yet, 
it  would  appear  that  for  some  of  his  mental 
features,  the  divine  was  indebted  to  his  learn¬ 
ed  ancestor.  Sir  John  was  a  bookworm  and 
a  scholar  ;  and  for  a  great  period  of  his  life 
a  man  of  mighty  industry.  His  ruling  pas¬ 
sion  went  with  him  to  the  grave ;  for  he 
chose  to  be  buried  in  Exeter  Cathedral,  at 
the  threshold  of  its  library.  His  nephew  was 
the  rector  of  Shepperton  in  Middlesex  ;  but 
at  the  Restoration,  as  he  kept  a  conscience, 
he  lost  his  living.  In  the  troubles  of  the 
Civil  War,  the  judge’s  estate  of  two  thou¬ 
sand  a-year  had  also  been  lost  out  of  the 
family,  and  the  ejected  minister  was  glad  to 
rear  his  son  as  a  London  apprentice,  and 
young  Daniel  had  to  push  his  own  way  as  an 
oilman.  A  few  years  b«*fore  Mr.  Doddridge 
resigned  the  living  of  Shepperton,  there  had 
come  over  to  England  a  Bohemian  refugee, 
John  Baumann.  When  the  persecution 
against  the  Protestants  arose  in  his  native 
land,  this  godly  pastor  fled  from  Prague,  tak¬ 
ing  with  him  his  German  Bible,  and  a  hun¬ 
dred  gold  pieces  stitched  into  a  leather  gir¬ 
dle.  Sleeping  in  a  country  inn  on  one  of  the 
first  nights  of  his  flight,  the  fugitive  forgot 
the  girdle,  and  did  not  miss  it  till  he  reached 
his  next  resting-place.  It  was  a  weary 
tramp  to  retrace  his  steps  to  his  former  lodg¬ 
ing  ;  but  there  the  maid  of  the  inn  informed 
him  that  she  had  that  morning  found  an  old 
belt,  and  from  its  worn  appearance  had 
thought  it  useless,  and  thrown  it  away. 
However,  animated  by  the  offered  reward, 
the  damsel  instituted  a  search  for  the  travel¬ 
er’s  old  belt,  and  found  it  in  one  of  those 
domestic  limbos, — a  closet  imder  the  stair, 
where  worn  besoms  and  broken  stools  await 
the  next  general  removal.  With  the  remain¬ 
der  of  his  gold  pieces,  and  with  his  Luther’s 
Bible,  Pastor  Baumann  at  last  reached  Eng¬ 
land,  and  when,  many  years  after,  he  died, 
the  teacher  of  a  school  at  Kingston-upon- 
Thames,  he  left  an  only  daughter.  In  the 
providence  of  God,  the  son  of  the  ejected 
Nonconformist,  and  the  daughter  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  refugee,  became  acquainted.  Perhaps 
the  similarity  of  their  descent  might  help  to 
interest  them  in  one  another.  But,  sure 
enough,  they  fell  in  love,  and  the  London 
shopkeeper  espoused  the  orphan  daughter  erf 
the  Kingston  schoolmaster.  Their  income 
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was  never  great,  and  in  nest-building  visions 
they  sometimes  fancied  how  pleasant  it  would 
be  ifthey  could  only  recoversome  of  Sir  John’s 
Devonshire  acres.  But  the  salutary  dread  of 
a  lawsuit  soon  checked  the  vain  ambition,  and 
sent  Daniel  back  to  his  casks  and  his  cahs  and 
his  wife  to  her  humble  house-keeping.  And 
for  all  their  toils,  the  Sabbath  made  them 
sweet  amends.  They  had  a  sorer  trial.  Ex¬ 
cept  one  sickly  girl,  they  had  lost  all  their 
children ;  and  that  little  girl,  was  the  only 
surv  ivor  of  nineteen.  At  last  on  a  mid-sum¬ 
mer’s  day,*  and  in  an  airless  chamber  of 
some  stifled  London  street,  Mrs.  Doddridge 
gave  birth  to  her  twentieth  child.  In  their 
solicitude  for  the  half-dead  mother,  no  one 
paid  much  attention  to  the  small  and  lifeless- 
looking  infant.  Encouraged,  however,  by 
some  symptom  of  animation,  a  neighbor  took 
in  hand  the  little  castaway,  and  by  dint  of 
tender  nursing,  saved  to  the  world  what  it 
had  so  nearly  lost,  the  life  of  Philip  Dod¬ 
dridge. 

A  child  so  fragile,  and  given  to  them  in 
circumstances  so  affecting,  was  exceedingly 
endeared  to  his  parents  ;  and,  as  u-sually 
happens  with  delicate  children,  his  finely- 
strung  sensibilities,  and  his  yearning  affec¬ 
tion,  rendered  him  peculiarly  susceptible  of 
maternal  influence.  His  first  les-sons  were 
out  of  a  Pictorial  Bible,  occasionally  found  in 
the  old  houses  of  England  and  Holland.  The 
chimney  of  the  room  where  he  and  his  mother 
asually  sate,  was  adorned  with  a  seiies  of 
Dutch  tiles,  representing  the  chief  events  of 
Scriptural  story.  In  bright  blue,  on  a  ground 
of  glistering  white,  were  represented  the  ser¬ 
pent  in  the  tree,  Adam  delving  outside  the 
gate  of  Paradise,  Noah  building  his  great 
ship,  Elisha’s  l)ears  devouring  the  naughty 
children,  and  all  the  outstanding  incidents  of 
Holy  Writ.  And  when  the  frost  made  the 
fire  burn  clear,  and  little  Philip  was  snug  in 
the  arm-chair  beside  his  mother,  it  was  end¬ 
less  joy  to  hear  the  stories  that  lurked  in  the 
painted  porcelain.  That  mother  could  not 
foresee  the  outgoings  of  her  early’  lesson  ; 
but  when  the  tiny  boy  had  become  a  famous 
divine,  and  was  publi.shing  his  Family  Expos¬ 
itor,  he  could  not  forget  the  Nursery  Bible 
in  the  chimney  tiles.  At  ten  years  of  age  he 
was  sent  to  the  school  at  Kingston,  which 
his  grandfather  Baumann  had  taught  long 
ago ;  and  here  his  sweet  dispositions  and 
alacrity  for  learning  drew  much  love  around 
him — a  love  which  he  soon  inspired  in  the 
school  at  St.  Alban’s,  whither  his  father  sub- 
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sequently  removed  him.  But  whilst  busy 
there  with  his  Greek  and  Latin,  his  heart  was 
sorely  wrung  by  the  successive  tidings  of  the 
death  of  either  parent.  His  father  was  will¬ 
ing  to  indulge  a  wish  he  had  now  begun  to 
cherish,  and  had  left  money  enough  to  ena¬ 
ble  the  young  student  to  complete  his  pre¬ 
parations  for  the  Christian  ministry.  Of  this 
provision  a  self-constituted  guardian  got  hold, 
and  embarked  it  in  his  own  sinking  business. 
His  failure  soon  followed,  and  ingulfed  the 
little  fortune  of  his  ward  ;  and,  as  the  heredi¬ 
tary  plate  of  the  thrifty  householders  was 
sold  along  with  the  bankrupt’s  effects,  if  he 
had  ever  felt  the  pride  of  being  born  with  a 
silver  spoon  in  his  mouth,  the  poor  scholar 
must  have  felt  some  pathos  in  seeing  both 
spoon  and  tankard  in  the  broker’s  inventory. 

A  securer  heritage,  however,  than  parental 
savings,  is  parental  faith  and  piety.  Daniel 
Doddridge  and  his  wife  had  sought  for  their 
child  first  of  all  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and 
God  gave  it  now.  Under  the  ministry  of  the 
Rev.  Samuel  Clarke  of  St.  Alban’s,  his  mind 
had  become  more  and  more  impressed  with 
the  beauty  of  holiness,  and  the  blessedness  of 
a  religious  life ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  that 
kind-hearted  ptustor  took  a  deepening  inter¬ 
est  in  his  amiable  and  intelligent  orphan 
hearer.  Finding  that  he  had  declined  the 
generous  offer  of  the  Duchess  of  Bedford,  to 
maintain  him  at  either  University,  provided 
he  would  enter  the  Established  Church,  Dr. 
Clarke  applied  to  his  own  and  his  father’s 
friends,  and  procured  a  sufficient  sum  to  send 
him  to  a  Dissenting  Academy  at  Kibworth, 
in  Leicestershire,  then  conducted  by  an  able 
tutor  whose  work  on  Jewish  Antiquitit's  still 
retains  considerable  value — the  Rev.  David 
Jennings. 

To  trace  Philip  Doddridge’s  early  career 
would  be  a  labor  of  some  amusement,  and 
much  instruction.  And  we  are  not  without 
abundant  materials.  No  man  is  responsible 
for  his  remote  descendants.  Sir  John  Dod¬ 
dridge,  judge  of  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench, 
would  have  blushed  to  think  that  his  great- 
gmnd-nephew  was  to  be  a  Puritan  preacher. 
With  more  rea«on  might  Dr.  Doddridge  have- 
blushed  to  think  tl>at  his  great-grandson  was 
to  be  a  coxcomb.  But  so  it  has  proved. 
Twenty  years  ago  Mr.  John  Doddridge 
Humphreys  gavo  to  the  world  five  octavos  of 
his  ancestor’s  correspondence,  which,  on  the 
whole,  we  deem  the  most  eminent  instance, 
in  modem  times,  of  editorial  incompetency. 
Dr..  Doddridge  was  a  scholar :  Mr.  Ilumph- 
reys  prints  Latin  Uv  the  tune  of  “  Nunk 
I  dimittus.”  Dr.  Doddridge  was  a  man  of 
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taste  and  refinement :  Mr.  Humphreys  is  a 
noisy  scrawler  of  bombast  and  bluster.  Dr. 
Doddridge  for  the  last  twenty  years  of  his 
life  was  so  devout  and  earnest, .that  he  be¬ 
wailed  as  sins  the  errors  of  his  youth,  its 
foolish  jesting  and  frivolous  epistolizing :  Mr. 
Humphreys  is  so  intolerant  of  strictness,  that 
he  parades  every  expression  or  incident  incon¬ 
sistent  with  Puritanical  decorum,  and  fills 
two  volumes  of  large  print  with  the  frivolous 
effu-sions  of  the  stripling,  whilst  the  Diary  and 
the  “  peculiar  notions’'  of  the  confirmed 
Christian  are  entombed  in  an  appendix  of 
small  typography.  Dr.  Doddridge  was  a 
liberal  and  large-hearted  Protestant,  who 
dearly  loved  all  the  hoasehold  of  faith,  and 
who  hoped  the  best  of  others  :  Mr.  Humph¬ 
reys  confines  all  his  love  to  that  small  com¬ 
munity  whom  he  calls  “  rational  dissenters 
and  whenever  he  alludes  to  the  believers  or 
“  bigots”  to  whom  his  ancestor  belonged,  and 
who  alone  have  embalmed  his  memory,  Mr. 
Humphreys  always  waxes  so  honestly  violent, 
as  to  let  out  his  inherent  vulgarity.  And 
yet,  tawdry  and  coarse  as  are  the  hands  of 
the  compiler,  now  that  he  has  shot  his  cart¬ 
load  of  rubbish,  it  contains  many  curiosities  to 
reward  the  dust-sifting  historian.  And  were 
it  not  our  object  to  hasten  on  and  sketch  the 
ministerial  model  to  which  our  last  Number 
alluded,  we  could  cheerfully  halt  for  half  an 
hour,  and  entertain  our  readers  and  our¬ 
selves  with  the  sweepings  of  Dr.  Doddridge’s 
Kibworth  study.  , 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  protege  of  the 
good  Dr.  Clarke  rewarded  his  patron’s  kind¬ 
ness.  His  classical  attainments  were  far 
above  the  usual  University  standard,  and  he 
read  with  avidity  the  English  philosophers 
from  Bacon  down  to  Shaftesbury.  He  early 
exhibited  that  hopeful  propensity, — the  noble 
avarice  of  books.  In  his  first  half-yearly  ac¬ 
count  of  nine  pounds,  are  entries  for  “  King’s 
Inquiry,”  and  an  interleaved  New  Testament ; 
and  a  guinea  presented  by  a  rich  fellow-stu¬ 
dent,  is  invested  in  “  Scott’s  Christian  Life.” 
Nor  w'as  he  less  diligent  in  perusing  the 
stories  of  the  Acadewny  Library.  In  six 
months  we  find  him  reading  sixty  volumes, 
and  some  of  them  as  solid  as  Patrick’s  Ex¬ 
position  and  Tillotson’s  Sermons.  With  such 
avidity  for  information,  professional  and  mis¬ 
cellaneous,  and  with  a  style  which  was  al¬ 
ways  elastic  and  <easy,  and  with  brilliant 
talent  constantly  gleaming  over  the  surface 
of  unruffled  temper  and  warm  affections,  it  is 
not  wonderful  that  his  friends  hoped  and  de¬ 
sired  for  him  high  dislinctitm;  but  it  evinces. 


unusual  and  precocious  attainments,  that, 
when  he  had  scarcely  reached  majority,  he 
should  have  been  incited  to  succeed  Mr.  Jen¬ 
nings  as  pastor  at  Kibworth,  and  that  whilst 
still  a  young  man  he  should  have  been  urged 
by  his  'ministerial  brethren  to  combine  with 
his  pastorate  the  responsible  duties  of  a  Col¬ 
lege  tutor. 

It  should  encourage  those  who  have  been 
some  years  in  the  mmistiy,  and  who  are  de¬ 
sirous  of  starting  anew  in  a  style  of  greater 
devotedness,  to  know  that  even  Doddridge’s 
beginnings  were  small.  Under  the  fatherly 
instructions  of  Clarke  and  Jennings,  the  pious 
predispositions  of  his  childhood  had  greatly 
strengthened  ;  and  in  the  solitude  of  his  study, 
no  one  could  be  visited  with  more  realizing 
views  of  things  eternal.  And  in  the  pulpit, 
and  when  meeting  face  to  face  the  people  of 
his  charge,  his  warm  and  affectionate  nature 
overflowed  in  appeals  the  most  tender  and 
touching,  sometimes  producing  a  remarkable 
impres.sion.  But  the  circumstances  of  the 
time  and  place  were  far  from  favorable.  He 
had  few  fervent  neighbors,  and  not  many 
pious  hearers ;  and,  as  his  social  disposition 
drew  him  often  into  their  company,  his  com- 
plmsance  yielded  more  than  was  right  to 
their  frivolity.  On  the  other  hand,  sharing 
that  susceptibility  of  gentle  charms  which 
marks  most  ideal  natures,  he  devoted  to  his 
lady-correspondents  time  and  thought  de¬ 
manded  by  graver  duties.  There  was  a 
period  when,  but  for  interposing  Providence, 
this  shining  light  would  have  gone  out  in 
darkness  ;  and,  instead  of  being  praised  in  all 
the  churches,  his  storj'  would  have  been  the 
obscure  but  mournful  fate  of  many  a  minister. 
Early  in  the  reign  of  George  the  'Ihird,  the 
week-day  visitor  might  have  seen  in  a  Leices¬ 
tershire  hamlet  an  old  man  in  rusty  black, 
receiving  as  he  passed  a  familiar  nod  from 
patronizing  neighbors,  or  standing  hours  to¬ 
gether  in  the  market-place  among  the  country 
folks  an  idle  nondescript ;  or  on  the  Sunday 
he  might  have  gone  to  a  meagre  meeting¬ 
house,  and  heard  this  old  man  repeat  to  a 
self-sufficient  grazier,  and  a  few  rustics  in 
buff  leggings  and  point-collar  frocks,  a  ser¬ 
mon  sound  and  soporific.  But  even  the 
hollow  emphasis  of  the  preacher,  and  the 
boisterous  discords  of  the  singers,  might  have 
struck  the  stranger  as  the  reminiscence  of  a 
glory  departed — the  pantomime  of  a  happier 
pastj  and  in  answer  to  his  inquiries,  yon 
venerable  lady  might  have  shaken  her  head 
and  said,  Yes,  if  you  had  seen  the  crowds 
.  that  used  to  flock  from  far  and  near,  and 
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only  heard  our  pastor  when  he  first  came 
amongst  us,  you  might  call  Kibworth  meeting 
Ichabod.  That  sermon  I  heard  thirty  years 
ago,  when  there  was  scarce  a  diy  eye  amon^t 
us.  But  the  salt  has  lost  his  savor.  Not 
that  there  is  anything  really  bad  about  him, 
for  I  do  take  it  that  he  is  a  decent  and  harm¬ 
less  creature  ;  but  this  I  do  know,  what  with 
his  love  of  company,  and  what  with  a  worldly 
wife,  and  what  with  his  taking  to  farming, 
things  have  been  going  sadly  l^k  amongst 
us.” 

From  such  a  catastrophe  the  hand  of  Ood 
saved  Philip  Doddridge.  In  1729  he  was 
removed  to  Northampton,  and  from  that 
period  may  be  dated  the  consolidation  of  his 
character,  and  the  commencement  of  a  new 
and  noble  career.  ITie  anguish  of  spirit  oc¬ 
casioned  by  parting  with  a  much-loved  peo¬ 
ple,  and  the  solemn  consciousness  of  entering 
on  a  more  arduous  sphere,  both  tended  to 
make  him  thoughtful,  and  that  thoughtful¬ 
ness  was  deepened  by  a  dangerous  sickness. 
Nor  in  this  sobering  discipline  must  we  leave 
out  of  view  one  painful  but  salutary  element 
— a  mortified  affection.  Mr.  Doddridge  had 
been  living  as  a  Ixjarder  in  the  house  of  his 

f)redeces8or’8  widow,  and  her  only  child — the 
ittle  girl  whom  he  had  found  amusement  in 
teaching  an  occasional  lesson,  w!is  now  nearly 
grown  up,  and  had  grown  up  so  brilliant  and 
engaging,  that  the  soft  heart  of  the  tutor  wa,s 
terribly  smitten.  'ITie  charms  of  Clio  and 
Sabrina,  and  every  former  flame,  were  merged 
in  the  rising  glories  of  Clarinda, — as  by  a 
clas.sical  apotheosis  Miss  Kitty  was  now  known 
to  his  entranced  imagination  ;  and  in  every 
vision  of  future  enjoyment  Clarinda  was  the 
beatific  angel.  But  when  he  decided  in 
favor  of  Northampton,  Miss  Jennings  showed 
a  will  of  her  own,  and  absolutely  refused  to 
go  with  him.  To  the  romantic  lover  the  dis¬ 
appointment  was  all  the  more  severe,  b«‘cause 
he  had  made  so  sure  of  the  young  Lidy’s  af¬ 
fection  ;  nor  was  it  mitigated  by  the  mode  in 
which  Miss  Jennings  conveyed  her  declina¬ 
ture.  However,  her  scorn,  if  not  an  excellent 
oil,  was  a  verj*  good  eye-sjdve.  It  disen¬ 
chanted  her  admirer,  and  made  him  wonder 
how  a  reverend  divine  could  ever  fancy  a 
spoiled  child,  who  had  scarcely  matured  into 
a  petulant  girl.  And  as  the  rainige  melted, 
and  Clarinda  again  resolved  into  Kitty,  other 
realities  began  to  show  themselves  in  a  seda- 
ter  and  truer  light  to  the  awakened  dreamer. 
As  an  excuse  for  an  attachment  at  which 
Doddridge  him.self  soon  learned  to  smile,  it  is 
fair  to  add  that  love  was  in  this  instance  pro¬ 
phetic.  Clarinda  turned  out  a  remarkable 


woman.  She  married  an  eminent  dissenting 
minister,  and  became  the  mother  of  Dr.  John 
Aikin  and  Mrs.  Barbauld,  and  in  her  grand¬ 
daughter,  Lucy  Aikin,  her  matrimonial  name 
still  survives;  so  that  the  ciuious  in  such 
matters  may  speculate  how  far  the  instruc¬ 
tions  of  Doddridge  contributed  to  produce 
the  "Universal  Biography,”  “Evenings  at 
Home,”  and  "  Memoirs  of  the  Courts  of  the 
Stuarts.” 

His  biographers  do  not  mark  it,  but  his 
arrival  at  Northampton  is  the  real  date  of 
Doddridge’s  m«‘morable  ministry.  He  then 
woke  up  to  the  full  import  of  bis  high  calling, 
and  never  went  to  sleep  again.  The  sickness, 
the  wounded  spirit,  the  altered  scene,  and 
we  may  add  seclasion  from  the  society  of 
formal  religionists,  had  each  its  wholesome 
influence ;  and,  finding  how  much  was  re¬ 
quired  of  him  as  a  pastor  and  a  tutor,  he 
set  to  work  with  the  concentration  and  ener¬ 
gy  of  a  startled  man,  and  the  first  true  rest 
he  took  was  twenty  years  after,  when  he 
turned  aside  to  die. 

Glorying  in  such  names  as  Goodwin,  and 
Chamock,  and  Owen,  it  was  the  ambition  of 
the  early  Nonconformists  of  England  to  per¬ 
petuate  among  themselves  a  learned  ministry. 
But  the  stem  exclusiveness  of  the  English 
Universities  rendered  the  attainment  of  this 
object  very  difficult.  It  may  be  questioned 
whether  it  is  right  in  any  established  church 
to  inflict  ignorance  as  a  punishment  on  those 
dissenting  from  it.  If  intended  as  a  vindic¬ 
tive  visitation,  it  is  a  very  fearful  one,  and 
reminds  painfully  of  those  tyrants  who  used 
to  extinguish  the  eyes  of  rebellious  subjects. 
And  if  dfesigned  as  a  reformatory  process,  we 
question  its  efficiency.  The  zero  of  ignorance 
is  unbelief,  and  its  minus  scale  marks  errors. 
You  cannot  make  dissenters  so  ignorant  as 
thereby  to  make  them  Christians;  and,  even 
though  you  made  them  savages,  they  might 
still  remain  seceders.  However,  this  was  the 
policy  of  the  English  establishment  in  the 
days  of  Doddridge.  By  withholding  educa¬ 
tion  from  dissenters,  they  sought  either  to 
reclaim  them,  or  to  be  revenged  upon  them; 
and  had  this  policy  succeeded,  the  dissenting 
pulpits  would  soon  have  been  filled  with 
fanatics,  and  the  pews  witli  superstitious  sec¬ 
taries.  But  much  to  their  honor,  the  Non¬ 
conformists  taxed  themselves  h<*avily  in  order 
to  proc'ure  elsewhere  the  light  which  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  refused.  Academies  were 
opened  in  various  places,  and  among  others 
selected  for  the  office  of  tutor,  his  talents 
recommended  Mr.  Doddridge.  A  large  bouse 
was  taken  in  the  town  of  Northampton,  and 
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the  business  of  instruction  had  bcj^in,  when 
Dr.  Reynolds,  the  diocesan  chancellor,  insti¬ 
tuted  a  prosecution  in  the  ecclesiastical 
courts,  on  the  ground  that  the  Academy  was 
not  licensed  by  the  bishop.  The  affair  gave 
Dr.  Doddridge  much  trouble,  but  he  had  a 
powerful  friend  in  the  Earl  of  Halifax.  That 
nobleman  represented  the  matter  to  King 
George  the  Second,  and  conformably  to  his 
own  declaration,  “That  in  his  reign  there 
should  be  no  persecution  for  conscience  sake,” 
His  Majesty  sent  a  mess^e  to  Dr.  Reynolds, 
which  put  an  end  to  the  process. 

Freed  from  this  peril,  the  institution  ad¬ 
vanced  in  a  career  of  uninterrupted  prospe¬ 
rity.  Not  only  was  it  the  resort  of  aspirants 
to  the  dissenting  ministry,  but  wealthy  dis¬ 
senters  were  glad  to  secure  its  advantages 
for  sons  whom  they  were  training  to  business 
or  to  learned  professions.  And  latterly,  at¬ 
tracted  by  the  reputation  of  its  head,  pupils 
came  from  Scotland  and  from  Holland;  and 
in  one  case  at  least,  we  find  a  clergyman  of 
the  Church  of  England  selecting  it  as  the 
best  seminary  for  a  son  w’hora  he  designed 
for  the  established  ministry.  Among  our 
own  compatriots  educated  there,  we  find  the 
names  of  the  Earl  of  Dunmore,  Ferguson  of 
Kilkerran,  Professor  Gilbert  Robertson,  and 
another  Edinburgh  professor,  James  Robert¬ 
son,  famous  in  the  annals  of  his  Hebrew- 
loving  family. 

With  an  average  attendance  of  forty  young 
men,  mostly  residing  under  his  own  roof,  this 
Academy  would  have  furnished  abundant 
occupation  to  any  ordinary  teacher;  and  al¬ 
though  usually  relieved  of  elementary  drudg¬ 
ery  by  his  assistant,  the  main  burden  of  in¬ 
struction  fell  on  Doddridge  himself.  He 
tatight  Algebra,  Geometry,  Natural  Philoso¬ 
phy,  Get^raphy,  Logic,  and  Metaphyfucs. 
He  prelected  on  the  Greek  and  Latin  Class¬ 
ics,  and  at  morning  worship  the  Bible  was 
read  in  Hebrew.  Such  of  his  pupils  as 
desired  it  were  initiated  in  French ;  and  be¬ 
sides  an  extensive  course  of  Jewish  Antiqui¬ 
ties  and  Church  History,  they  were  carried 
through  a  history  of  philosophy  on  the  basis 
of  Buddseus.  To  all  of  which  must  be  added 
the  main  staple  of  the  curriculum,  a  series  of 
250  Theological  lectures,  arranged,  like  Stap- 
fer’s,  on  the  demonstmtive  principle,  and 
each  proposition  following  its  prdecessor  with 
a  sort  of  mathematical  precision.  Enormous 
os  was  the  labor  of  preparing  so  many  sys¬ 
tems,  and  arranging  anew  materials  so  multi¬ 
farious,  it  was  still  a  labor  of  love.  A  clear 
and  easy  apprehension  enabled  him  to  amass 
knowledge  with  a  rapidity  which  few  have 
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ever  rivalled,  and  a  constitutional  orderliness 
of  mind  rendered  him  perpetual  master  of  all 
his  acquisitions ;  and  like  most  millionnaires 
in  the  world  of  knowledge,  his  aridity  of  ac¬ 
quirement  was  accompanied  by  an  equal  de¬ 
light  in  imparting  his  treasures.  When  the 
essential  ingredients  of  his  course  were  com¬ 
pleted,  he  relieved  his  memory  of  its  redun¬ 
dant  stores,  by  giving  lectures  on  rhetoric  and 
belles  lettres,  on  the  microscope,  and  on  the 
anatomy  of  the  human  frame;  and  there  is 
one  feature  of  his  method  which  we  would 
especially  commemorate,  as  we  fear  that  it 
still  remains  an  original  without  a  copy. 
Sometimes  he  conducted  the  students  into 
the  librarj',  and  gave  a  lecture  on  its  contents. 
Going  over  it  case  by  case,  and  row  by  row, 
he  pointed  out  the  most  important  authors, 
and  indicated  their  characteristic  excellencies, 
and  fixed  the  mental  association  by  striking 
or  amusing  anecdotes.  W'ould  not  such  bib¬ 
liographical  lectures  be  a  boon  to  all  our 
students  ?  To  them  a  large  library  is  often 
a  labyrinth  without  a  clue — a  mighty  maze 
— a  dusty  chaos.  And  might  not  the  learned 
keepers  of  our  great  collections  give  lectures 
which  would  at  once  be  entertaining  and 
edifying  on  those  rarities,  printed  and  manu¬ 
script,  of  which  they  are  the  favored  guard¬ 
ians,  but  of  which  their  shelves  are  in  a  fair 
way  to  become  not  the  dormitory  alone,  but 
the  sepulchre?  Nor  was  it  to  the  mere 
intellectual  culture  of  his  pupils  that  Dr. 
Doddridge  directed  his  labors,  ills  academy 
was  a  church  within  a  church  ;  and  not  con¬ 
tent  with  the  ministrations  which  its  members 
shared  in  common  with  his  stated  congrega¬ 
tion,  this  indefatigable  man  took  the  pains  to 
prepare  and  preach  many  occasional  sermons 
to  the  students,  lliese,  and  his  formal  ad¬ 
dresses,  as  well  as  his  personal  inter>iew8, 
had  such  an  effect,  that  out  of  the  200  young 
men  who  came  under  his  instructions,  TO 
made  tluar  first  public  profession  of  Christi¬ 
anity  during  their  sojourn  at  Northampton. 

And  yet,  whilst  absorbing  the  best  hours 
of  every  day,  this  college  was  only  an  acces¬ 
sory  to  Dr.  Doddridge  8  ministerial  engage¬ 
ments.  His  primary  work  was  the  pastor¬ 
ate  ;  and  the  journal  which  he  commenced 
on  coming  to  Northampton  is  an  impressive 
record  of  the  seriousness  and  self-denial  with 
which  he  discharged  its  duties.  He  made 
himself  minutely  conversant  with  all  his 
fiock  ;  and,  as  many  of  them  came  from  the 
adjacent  hamlets,  he  took  advantage  of  his 
visits  thither  to  gather  congregations  of  the 
villagers,  whom  he  exhorted  with  simple  but 
impassioned  earnestness ;  and  many  of  these 
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“  Thine  earthly  Sabbaths,  Lord,  we  love ; 
But  there's  a  nobler  rest  above  ; 

To  that  our  laboring  souls  aspire 
With  ardent  pangs  of  strong  desire. 

“  No  more  fatigne,  no  more  distress, 

Nor  sin  nor  liell  shall  reach  the  place ; 
No  groans  to  mingle  with  the  songs 
Which  warble  from  immortal  tongues. 

“  No  rude  alarms  of  raging  foes ; 

No  cares  to  break  the  long  repose : 

No  midnight  shade,  no  clonded  sun. 

Bat  sacr^,  high,  eternal  noon. 


ca.sual  hearers  became  members  of  his  stated 
congregation — not  a  few  of  them  his  crown 
of  rejoicing.  Like  an  honest  man  and  a  real 
orator,  in  his  sermons  his  first  object  was  to 
be  understood,  and  therefore  his  language 
was  plain  and  unambitious.  But  he  wished 
to  be  understood  only  because  he  wished  to 
be  felt,  and  therefore  from  the  very  outset  of 
his  discourse  there  was  a  perceptible  glow  of 
benevolence  and  desirousness,  which,  towards 
the  close,  kindled  into  the  most  fervent  re¬ 
monstrance  and  entreaty.  And  whilst, 
owing  to  the  pellucid  clearness  of  his  own 
mind,  his  meaning  was  always  manifest,  and 
whilst,  owing  to  his  logical  habits  of  arrange¬ 
ment,  his  most  hurried  compositions  were 
always  coherent  and  instructive — the  least 
enlightened  hearer,  if  he  missed  the  ingenious 
exposition  or  the  elaborate  argument,  could 
hardly  miss  the  contagion  of  the.  preacher’s 
earnestness.  And  surely  that  sermon  is  the 
best  which  remains  not  so  much  a  deposit  in 
the  memory  ns  a  solution  through  the  feel¬ 
ings,  and  which  is  recallt^d  not  by  some 
pithy  remark  or  pretty  figure,  but  by  the 
consciousness  that  some  sin  was  then  de¬ 
tected,  some  holy  impulse  imparted,  some 
new  majesty  or  endearment  thrown  around 
the  person  of  the  Saviour.  Within  the  com- 
pa.ss  of  English  literature  scores  of  sermons 
might  be  quoted  more  ingenious  and  more 
«lo(}uent,  but  not  many  which  more  enchain 
the  reader  when  he  has  once  begun  to  peruse 
them,  and  not  many  which  in  their  original 
delivery  made  deeper  and  more  enduring  im- 

{(ressions — impressions,  in  despite  of  an  unme- 
odious  voice  and  a  nervous  excess  of  action, 
and  which  included  all  classe.s  of  his  North¬ 
ampton  hearers,  from  boors  who  could  not 
read  the  alphabet  up  to  Mr.  Akenside  the 
poet. 

As  a  proof  of  the  versatility  of  his  powers, 
it  may  be  mentioned  that  each  sermon  was 
usually  concluded  with  an  appropriate  hymn. 
When  be  had  finished  the  preparation  of  a 
discourse,  and  whilst  his  heart  was  still  warm 
with  the  subject,  it  was  his  custom  to  throw 
the  leading  thoughts  into  a  few  simple  stan¬ 
zas.  These  were  sun^  at  the  close  of  the 
service,  and  supplied  his  hearers  with  a  com- 
pend  of  the  sermon  at  once  mnemonic  and 
devotional.  Tlius,  a  sermon  on  “The  rest 
which  remains  for  the  people  of  God,”  was 
followed  by  this  hymn ; — 


“  Lord  of  the  Sabbath,  hear  onr  vows. 
On  this  Thy  day,  in  this  Thy  house. 
And  own,  as  grateful  sacrifice, 

The  songs  which  from  the  desert  rise. 


“  O  long  expected  day,  begin. 

Dawn  on  these  realms  of  wo  and  sin  ! 

Fain  would  we  leave  this  weary  road. 

And  sleep  in  death  to  rest  with  God." 

In  like  manner,  a  sermon  on  1  Peter,  ii.  7, 
was  condensed  into  the  following  metrical 
epitome : — 

“  Jesus,  I  love  Thy  charming  name, 

’Tis  music  to  mine  ear; 

Fain  would  I  sound  it  out  so  loud 
That  earth  and  heaven  should  hear. 

“  Yes,  Thou  art  precious  to  my  soul. 

My  transport  and  my  trust; 

Jewels  to  Thee  are  gaudy  toys, 

.4ind  gold  is  sordid  dust. 

"  All  my  capacious  powers  can  wish 
In  Tbipe  doth  richly  meet ; 

Nor  to  mine  eyes  is  light  so  dear. 

Nor  friendsliip  half  so  sweet. 

“  Thy  grace  still  dwells  upon  my  heart. 

And  sheds  its  fragrance  there  ; 

The  noblest  balm  of  ail  its  wounds. 

The  cordial  of  its  care. 

“  I’ll  speak  the  honors  of  Thy  name 
With  my  last  laboring  breath ; 

Then,  speechless,  clasp  Thee  in  mine  arms, 
The  antidote  of  death.” 

If  amber  is  the  gum  of  fossil  trees,  fetched 
up  and  floated  off  by  the  ocean,  hymns  like 
thi>se  are  a  spiritual  amber.  Most  of  the 
sermons  to  which  they  originally  pertained 
have  disappeared  forever ;  but,  at  once  beau¬ 
tiful  and  buoyant,  these  sacred  strains  are 
destined  to  carry  the  devout  emotions  of 
Doddridge  to  every  shore  where  his  Master 
is  loved  and  where  his  mother-tongue  Ls 
spoken. 

Whilst  in  labors  for  his  students  and  his 
people  thus  abundant,  Doddridge  was  secretly 
engaged  on  a  task  which  he  intended  for  the 
Church  at  large.  Ever  since  his  first  initia¬ 
tion  into  the  Bible  story,  as  he  studied  the 
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Dutch  tiles  on  his  mother’s  knee,  that  book  | 
had  been  the  nucleus  round  which  all  his 
vast  reading  and  information  revolved  and 
arranged  itself ;  and  he  early  formed  the 
purpose  of  doing  something  effectual  for  its 
illustration.  Element  by  element  the  plan 
of  the  “  Family  Exporitor  ”  evolved,  and  he 
set  to  work  on  a  New  Testament  Commen- 
tar}',  Which  shoxild  at  once  instruct  the  unin¬ 
formed,  edify  the  devout,  and  facilitate  the 
studies  of  the  learned.  Happy  is  the  man 
who  has  a  “  magnum  opus ''  on  hand  !  Be 
it  an  “  Excursion  ”  poem,  or  a  Southey’s 
“Portugal,”  or  a  Neandrine  “Church  His- 
tor}',” — to  the  fond  projector  there  is  no  end 
of  congenial  occupation,  and,  provided  he 
never  completes  it,  there  will  be  no  break  in 
the  blissful  illusion.  Whenever  he  walks 
abroad,  he  picks  up  some  dainty  herb  for  his 
growthful  Pegasus ;  or,  we  should  rather 
say,  some  new  bricks  for  his  posthumous 
pyramid.  And  wherever  he  goes  he  is  flat¬ 
tered  by  perceiving  that  his  book  is  the  verj' 
desideratum  for  which  the  world  is  unwit¬ 
tingly  waiting ;  and  in  his  sleeve  he  smiles 
benevolently  to  think  how  happy  mankind 
will  be  as  soon  as  he  vouchsafes  bis  epic  or 
his  story.  It  is  delightful  to  us  to  think  of 
all  the  joys  with  which,  for  twenty  years, 
that  E.\positor  filled  the  dear  mind  of  Dr, 
Doddridge  ;  how  one  felicitous  rendering  was 
suggested  after  another ;  how  a  bright  solu¬ 
tion  of  a  textual  difficulty  would  rouse  him 
an  hour  before  his  usual,  and  set  the  study 
fire  a  blazing  at  four  o’clock  of  a  winter’s 
morning and  then  how  beautiful  the  first 
quarto  looked  as  it  arrived  with  its  laid 
sheets  and  snowy  nmrgins !  We  see  him 
setUng  out  to  spend  a  week’s  holiday  at  8t. 
Albans,  or  with  the  Honorable  Mrs.  Scawen 
at  Maidwell,  and  packing  the  “apparatus- 
criticus”  into  the  spacious  saddle-ba^ ;  and 
we  enjoy  the  prelibation  with  which  Dr. 
Clarke  and  a  few  cherished  friends  are 
favored.  We  sympathize  in  his  dismay 
when  word  arrives  that  Dr.  Ouyse  has  forc- 
stalliKl  his  design,  and  we  are  comforted 
when  the  doctor’s  chariot  lumbers  on,  and 
no  longer  stops  the  way.  We  are  even  glad 
at  the  apalling  accident  which  set  on  fire  the 
manuscript  of  the  concluding  volume,  char¬ 
ring  its  ^ges,  and  bathing  it  all  in  molten 
wax  ;  for  we  know  how  exulting  would  be 
tt>e  thanks  for  its  deliverance.  We  can  even 
fancy  the  pious  hope  dawning  in  the  writer’s 
mma,  that  it  might  prtn'e  a  blessing  to  the 
princess  to  whom  it  was  inscribed  ;  and  we 
can  excuse  him  if,  with  bashful  disallowance, 
he  still  believed  the  fervid  praises  of  Fordyce 
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and  Warburton,  or  tried  to  extract  an  atom 
of  intelligent  commendation  from  the  stately 
compliment  of  bishops.  But  far  be  it  from 
us  to  insinuate  that  the  chief  value  of  the  Ex¬ 
positor  was  the  pleasure  with  which  it  supplied 
the  author.  If  not  so  minutely  erudite  as  some 
later  works  which  have  profited  by  German 
research,  its  learning  is  still  suflScient  to  shed 
honor  on  the  writer,  and  on  a  community  de¬ 
barred  from  colleges ;  and  there  must  be 
original  thinking  in  a  book  which  is  by  some 
regarded  as  the  source  of  Paley’s  “  Horae 
Paulinae.”  But,  next  to  its  Practical  Obser¬ 
vations,  its  chief  excellence  is  its  Paraphrase. 
There  the  sense  of  the  sacred  writers  is 
rescued  from  the  haze  of  too  familiar  words, 
and  is  transfused  into  language  not  only 
fre.sh  and  expressive,  but  congenial  and  de¬ 
vout;  and  whilst  difficulties  are  fairly  and 
earnestly  dealt  with,  instead  of  a  drj-  gram¬ 
marian  or  a  one-sided  polemic,  the  reader 
constantly  feels  that  he  is  in  the  company  of 
a  saint  and  a  scholar.  And  although  we 
could  name  interpreters  more  profound,  and 
analysts  more  subtile,  we  know  not  any  who 
has  proceeded  through  the  whole  New  Tes¬ 
tament  with  so  much  candor,  or  who  has 
brought  to  its  elucidation  truer  taste  and 
holier  feeling.  He  lived  to  complete  the 
manuscript,  and  to  see  three  volumes  pub¬ 
lished.  He  was  cheered  to  witness  its  accept¬ 
ance  with  all  the  churchi's ;  and  to  those  who 
love  his  memory,  it  is  a  welcome  thought  to 
think  in  how  many  myriads  of  closets  and 
family  circles  its  author  when  dead  has 
spoken.  And  as  his  death  in  a  foreign  land 
forfeited  the  insurance  by  which  he  had 
somewhat  provided  fur  his  family,  we  confess 
to  a  certain  comfort  in  knowing  that  the  loss 
was  replaced  by  thi.s  literary  legacy.  But 
the  great  source  of  complacency  is,  that  He 
to  whom  the  work  was  consecrated  had  a  fa¬ 
vor  for  it,  and  has  given  it  the  greatest  honor 
that  a  human  book  can  have, — making  it  ex¬ 
tensively  the  means  of  explaining  and  endear¬ 
ing  the  book  of  God. 

Whilst  this  great  undertaking  was  slowly 
advancing,  the  author  was  from  time  to  time 
induced  to  give  to  the  wrtrld  a  sermon  (w  a 
practical  treatUct.  Several  of  these  maintain 
a  considerable  circulation  down  to  the  present 
day ;  but  of  them  all  the  most  permanent  and 
precious  is  “  The  Kist;  and  Progress  of  Reli¬ 
gion  in  the  Soul.”  llie  publication  of  this 
work  was  urged  upon  him  by  Dr.  Isaac 
Watts,  with  whom  it  had  long  been  a  cher¬ 
ished  project  to  prepare  a  manual  which 
should  contain  within  itself  a  complete  course 
of  practical  piety,  from  the  first  dawn  of 
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earnest  thought  to  the  full  development  of 
Christian  character.  But  when  exhaustion 
and  decay  admonished  Dr.  Watts  that  his 
work  was  done,  he  transferred  to  his  like- 
minded  friend  his  favorite  scheme  ;  and, 
sorely  begrudging  the  interruption  of  his 
Commentary,  Doddridge  compiled  this  vol¬ 
ume.  It  is  not  faultless.  A  more  predo¬ 
minant  exhibition  of  the  Gospel  remedy 
would  h-ave  been  more  apostolic  ;  and  it 
would  have  prevented  an  evil  which  some 
have  experienced  in  reading  it,  who  have  en¬ 
tangled  themselves  in  its  technical  details, 
and  who,  in  their  anxiety  to  keep  the  track 
of  the  Rise  and  Progress,  have  foi^otten  that 
after  all  the  grand  object  is  to  reach  the  Cross. 
But,  with  every  reasonable  abatement,  it  is 
the  best  book  of  the  eighteenth  century ; 
and,  tried  by  the  test  of  usefuln».«s,  we  doubt 
if  its  equal  has  since  appeared.  Rendered 
into  the  leading  language's  of  Europe,  it  has 
been  read  by  few  without  impression,  and  in 
the  case  of  vast  numbers  that  impression  has 
been  enduring.  What  adds  greatly  to  its 
impirtance,  and  to  the  reward  of  its  glorified 
writer, — many  of  those  whom  it  has  im¬ 
pressed  were  master  minds,  and  destined  in 
their  turn  to  be  the  means  of  impresring 
others.  As  in  the  instance  of  WillK*rforce, 
this  little  book  was  to  b<‘  in  their  minds 
the  germ  of  other  influential  books,  or  of  ser¬ 
mons  ;  and,  like  the  lamp  at  which  many 
torches  and  tapers  are  lighU'd,  none  can  teil 
how  far  its  rays  have  travek*d  in  the  persons 
and  labors  of  those  whose  Christianity  it  first 
enkindled. 

But  what  was  the  secret  of  Dr.  Doddridge’s 
great  success  ?  He  had  not  the  rhetoric  of 
Bates,  the  imagination  of  Bunyan,  nor  the 
massive  theology  of  Owen  ;  and  yet  his 
preaching  iind  his  publications  were  as  use¬ 
ful  as  theirs.  So  far  as  we  can  find  it  out, 
let  us  briefly  indicate  where  his  great  strength 

As  alreiidy  hinted,  we  attach  considerable 
importance  to  his  cl*>ar  and  orderly  mind. 
He  was  an  excellent  teacher.  At  a  glance 
lie  saw  every  thing  which  could  simplify  his 
subject,  and  be  h^  self-denial  suflicient  to 
forego  those  good  things  which  would  only 
encumber  it.  Hence,  like  his  college  lec¬ 
tures,  his  sermons  were  oontinuoas  and 
straightforward,  and  his  hearers  had  the 
comfort  of  accompanying  him  to  a  goal  which 
they  and  be  constantly  kept  in  view.  It  was 
his  plan  not  only  to  divide  his  discourses,  but 
to  enunciate  the  divisions  again  and  again,  till 
they  were  fully  imprinted  on  the  memory ; 
and  although  such  a  method  would  impart  a 


fatal  stiffness  to  many  compositions,  in  his 
manipulation  it  only  added  clearness  to  his 
meaning,  and  precision  to  his  proofs.  Dr. 
Doddridge’s  was  not  the  simplicity  of  happy 
illustration.  In  his  writings  you  meet  few 
of  those  apt  allusions  which  play  over  every 
line  of  Bunyan,  like  the  slant  beams  of 
evening  on  the  winking  lids  of  the  ocean ; 
nor  can  you  gather  out  of  his  writings  such 
anecdotes  as,  like  garnets  in  some  Highland 
mountain,  sparkle  m  every  page  of  Brooks 
and  Flavel.  Nor  was  it  the  simplicity  of 
homely  language.  It  was  not  the  terse  and 
self-commending  Saxon,  of  which  Latimer  in 
one  age,  and  Swift  in  another,  and  Cobbett 
in  our  own,  have  been  the  mighty  masters, 
and  through  it  the  masters  of  their  English 
fellows.  But  it  was  the  simplicity  of  clear 
conception  and  orderly  arrangement.  A 
text  or  topic  may  be  compared  to  a  goodly 
apartment  still  empty,  and  which  will  be 
very  differently  garnished  according  as  you 
move  into  it  piece  by  piece  the  furniture 
from  a  similar  chamber,  or  pour  in  pell-mell 
the  contents  of  a  lumber  attic.  Most  minds 
can  appreciate  order,  and  to  the  majority  of 
hearers  it  is  a  greater  treat  than  ministers  al¬ 
ways  imagine,  to  get  some  obscure  matter 
made  plain,  or  some  confused  subject  cleared 
up.  With  this  treat  Doddridge’s  readers  and 
hearers  were  constantly  indulged.  Whether 
they  were  things  new  or  old,  from  the  orderly 
compartments  of  his  memorj’  he  fetched  the 
argument  or  the  quotation  which  the  moment 
wanted.  He  knew  his  own  mind,  and  told  it 
in  his  own  way,  and  was  always  natural,  ar¬ 
resting,  instructive.  And  even  if,  in  gi'Tng 
them  forth,  they  should  cancel  the  ticket- 
marks, — the  numerals  by  which  they  identify 
and  arrange  their  own  materials,  authors  and 
orators  who  wUh  to  convince  and  to  edify 
must  strive  in  the  first  place  to  be  orderly. 

To  this  mu.st  be  added  a  certain  pathetic 
affectionateness,  by  which  all  his  productions 
are  pervaded.  At  the  head  of  this  Article 
we  have  placed  U^-ther  Doddridge  and 
Foster,  be^usi'  a  Glasgow  Maecenas  has 
effected  the  meeting.  And  no  juxta-position 
could  b<‘tter  answer  our  purpoM*.  Dogmati¬ 
cally,  Foster  was  as  evangelical  as  the 
author  of  the  Rise  and  Progress ;  in  sheer 
intellect  he  was  immeasurably  superior ;  and 
in  this  long  introductory’  essay,  without  pro¬ 
fessing  or  designing  it,  he  has  written  some¬ 
thing  like  a  rival  volume.  But  Foster  com- 

[ilaii^  that  he  knew  no  instance  in  which  be 
lad  been  the  means  of  saving  a  soul ;  nor 
did  this  elaborate  essay  fumisb  an  exception. 
Nor  can  it  be  ascrib^  to  want  of  earnest- 
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ness.  For  tenacity  of  purpose,  cogency  of 
argument,  and  solemnity  of  remonstrance,  we 
know  few  effusions  equal  to  this  remarkable 
appeal.  But  there  is  a  difference :  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  Esau,  hard  and  hispid — and 
Jacob,  soft  and  gentle.  Each  takes  hold  of 
the  reader  and  carries  him  resistlessly  on¬ 
ward  ;  but  in  the  one  case  he  finds  himself  in 
tlie  grasp  of  a  gauntlet, — in  the  other,  the 
hand  that  holds  his  is  like  the  mild  clasp  of 
one’s  mother.  With  Foster  it  is  the  ascend¬ 
ancy  of  superior  strength;  with  Doddridge 
it  is  the  might  of  tenderness.  The  brawny 
essayist  is  a  schoolmaster,  by  the  ear-tip 
lugging  home  the  captive  truant ;  the  e>an- 
gelist  is  a  good  shepherd,  carrying  back  the 
stray  sheep  on  his  shoulder  rejoicing.  And 
both  represent  two  classes  of  orthodox  preach¬ 
ers — the  pastors  and  the  pedagogues.  To 
the  former  class  Doddridge  belonged ;  and  a 
greater  than  Doddridge — Paul.  “  Gentle 

among  his  hearers,  like  a  nurse  cherishing 
children,  affectionately  desirous  of  them,”  and 
letting  freely  forth  the  yearnings  with  which 
his  spirit  was  surcharged, — his  heart  was  in 
his  lips  and  eyes,  his  heart  was  in  his  hiind. 
But  many  preachers  “  know  not  what  spirit 
they  are  of that  is,  they  have  taken  their 
doctrines  from  the  one  dispensation,  their 
spirit  from  the  other.  They  proclaim  gospel 
tenets  in  a  fulgorous  Sinaitic  tone.  The  very 
texts  which  convey  towards  guilty  man  the 
loving-kindness  of  Heaven  are  converted 
into  an  angry  artillery;  and  the  “joyful 
sound  ”  of  forgiveness  is  shouted  with  clench¬ 
ed  fists  and  a  flashing  eye.  Is  it  wonderful 
that  their  speed  is  small  ?  “  He  that  winneth 
souls  is  wise ;”  and  this  winsomeness  was 
Doddridge’s  mmn  wnsdom.  There  was  some¬ 
thing  in  his  temper  and  affections  more  evan- 
geUcal  than  even  in  his  theology.  His  re¬ 
monstrances  were  compassionate ;  his  reproofs 
r^retful  amidst  their  faithfulness  ;  his  warn¬ 
ings  all  the  more  solemn  because  of  their 
evident  sympathy ;  and  his  exhortations  en¬ 
couraging  and  alluring  from  the  benevolent 
hopefulness  with  which  they  were  freighted. 

But  we  must  go  a  little  deeper.  Much  of 
the  strength  of  Doddridge  was  his  personal 
holiness.  During  the  twenty  years  of  his 
Northampton  ministry,  it  was  his  endeavor  to 
“  walk  with  God.”  And  it  is  a  spectacle  at 
once  bumbling  and  animating  to  mark  his 
progress,  and  to  see  how  that  divinely- planted 
principle,  which  once  struggled  so  feebly 
with  frivolity  and  self-indulgence  and  the  love 
of  praise,  had  grown  into  “  a  mighty  tree.” 
Nor  were  his  immediate  hearers  unaware  of 
his  personal  piety  and  his  heavenly-minded- 


ness.  They  knew  how  unselfish  and  disinte¬ 
rested  he  was  ;  how  the  husband  of  an  heir¬ 
ess,  to  whom  he  had  been  guardian,  made 
him  a  hand.some  present  as  an  acknowledg¬ 
ment  for  losses  sustained  by  an  over-scrupu¬ 
lous  administration  of  her  property ;  and  how 
all  the  influence  which  he  possessed  with 
noble  and  powerful  personages  was  exerted 
only  on  behalf  of  others.  They  knew  his  pious 
industry,  and  how  the  hardest  worker  and 
earliest  riser  in  all  their  town  was  the  great 
Doctor,  whom  so  many  strangers  came  to  see 
and  hear.  They  knew  his  zeal  for  God,  and 
how  dear  to  him  was  every  project  which 
promised  to  spread  his  glory  in  the  earth ; 
and  how  damping  eveiy  incident  by  which 
he  saw  God’s  name  dishonored.  And  in 
listening  to  him  they  all  felt  that  he  was  a 
man  of  God.  And  his  readers  feel  the  same. 
They  are  constantly  encountering  thoughts 
which  tjiey  know  instinctively  could  only 
have  been  fetched  up  from  the  depths  of  per¬ 
sonal  sanctity.  The  very  texts  which  he 
quotes  are  evidentlv  steeped  in  his  own  ex¬ 
perience  ;  and,  unlike  the  second-hand  tru¬ 
isms, — the  dried  rose-leaves, — with  which  so 
many  are  content,  his  thoughts  have  a  dew 
still  on  them,  like  flowers  fresh  Mthered  in 
fields  of  holy  meditation.  Even  beyond  his 
pathos  there  is  something  subduing  in  his 
goodness. 

Yet  we  would  not  tell  our  entire  belief  im- 
less  we  added  the  power  of  prayer.  Some 
may  remember  the  prayer  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  Kise  and  Progress.  “  Impute  it 
not,  O  God,  as  a  culpable  ambition,  if  I  de¬ 
sire  that  this  work  may  be  completed  and 
propagated  far  abroad  ;  that  it  may  reach  to 
those  that  are  yet  unborn,  and  teach  them 
thy  name  and  thy  praise,  when  the  author 
has  long  dwelt  in  the  dust.  But  if  this  peti¬ 
tion  be  too  great  to  be  granted  to  one  who 
pretends  no  claim  but  thy  sovereign  grace, 
give  him  to  be  in  thy  Almighty  hand  the 
blessed  instrument  of  converting  and  saving 
one  soul ;  and  if  it  be  but  one,  and  that  the 
weakest  and  meanest,  it  shall  be  most  thank¬ 
fully  accepted  as  a  rich  recompense  for  all 
the  thought  and  labor  this  effort  may  cost.” 
And  his  secret  supplications  were  in  unison 
with  this  printed  prayer.  Besides  other  sea¬ 
sons  of ‘devotion,  the  first  Monday  of  every 
month  was  spent  in  that  “  solit^  place,^’ 
his  vestry ;  and,  deducting  the  time  em¬ 
ployed  in  reviewing  the  past  month,  and  lay¬ 
ing  plans  for  the  new  one,  these  seasons  were 
spent  in  prayer  and  communion  with  God. 
And  none  the  less  for  the  accessory'  reasons 
already  mentioned,  it  is  our  persuasion  that 
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the  success  of  his  ministry,  and  the  singular  i 
good  accomplished  by  his  writings,  are  an 
answer  to  these  prayers.  The  piety  of  Dod¬ 
dridge  was  as  devout  as  it  was  benevolent ; 
and  to  his  power  with  God  he  owed  no  small 
measure  of  his  power  with  men.  'fhough 
genius  is  longevity,  and  goodness  is  immor¬ 
tality,  it  is  Providence  alone  which  can  pre¬ 
vent  a  name  from  perishing  from  off  the 
earth.  That  Providence  has  not  only  pre¬ 
served  the  name  of  Doddridge,  but  has  given 
to  his  writings  a  vitality  shared  by  very  few 
of  his  r(‘ligious  or  literaij  cotemporaries. 

Leaving  the  tutor,  the  pastor,  the  author, 
it  is  time  that  we  return  to  the  man ;  and  might 
we  draw  a  full-length  portrait,  our  readers 
would  share  our  aflFection.  That  may  not  be, 
and  therefore  we  shall  only  indicate  a  few 
features.  His  industry,  as  has  already  been 
inferred,  was  enormous :  in  the  end  it  became 
an  excess,  and  crushed  a  feeble  constitution 
into  an  early  grave.  His  letters  alone  were 
an  extensive  authorship.  With  such  friends 
as  Bishop  W’arburton  and  Archbishop  Seeker, 
with  Isaac  Watts  and  Nathaniel  Lardner, 
with  his  spiritual  father,  the  venerable  Clarke, 
and  with  his  feivent  and  tender-hearted 
brother.  Barker,  it  was  worth  while  to  main¬ 
tain  a  frequent  correspondence ;  but  many  of 
his  epistolizers  had  little  right  to  tax  a  man 
like  Doddridge.  Those  were  the  cruel  days 
of  dear  posts  and  “private  opportunities;” 
and  a  letter  needed  to  contmn  matter  enough 
to  fill  a  little  pamphlet;  and  when  some  cosy 
country  clergyman,  who  could  sleep  twelve 
hours  in  twenty-four,  or  some  self-contained 
dowager,  who  had  no  chaige  but  her  maid 
and  her  lap-dog,  insisted  on  long  mis>ives 
from  the  busiest  and  greatest  of  their  friends, 
they  forgot  that  a  sermon  had  to  be  laid 
aside,  or  a  chapter  of  the  Exposition  sus¬ 
pended  in  their  favor;  or  that  a  man,  who 
had  seldom  leisure  to  talk  to  his  children, 
must  sit  up  an  extra  hour  to  talk  to  them. 
And  yet,  amidst  the  pressure  of  overwhelm¬ 
ing  toil,  his  vivacity  seldom  flagged,  and  his 
politeness  never.  Perhaps  the  severest  thing 
he  ever  said  was  an  impromptu  on  a  shallow- 
pated  student  who  was  unfolding  a  scheme 
for  flying  to  the  moon : — 

And  will  Volatio  leave  this  world  so  soon. 

To  fly  to  his  own  native  seat,  the  moon  7 

’Twill  stand,  however,  in  some  little  stead, 

That  he  sets  out  with  such  an  empty  head. 

But  his  wit  was  usually  as  mild  as  his  dispo¬ 
sitions  ;  and  it  was  seldom  that  he  answered 
a  fool  according  to  his  folly.  His  very  es¬ 


sence  was  his  kindness  and  charity,  and  one 
of  the  worst  faults  laid  to  his  barge  is  a  pe¬ 
rilous  sort  of  catholicity.  The  Dissenters 
never  liked  his  dealings  with  the  Church  of 
England ;  and  both  Episcopalians  and  Pres¬ 
byterians  have  regretted  his  intimacy  with 
avowed  or  suspected  Arians.  Bishop  War- 
burton  reproached  him  for  editing  Hervey’s 
Meditations,  and  Nathaniel  Neal  warned  him 
of  the  contempt  he  was  incurring  amongst 
many  by  as.sociating  with  “  honest  crazy 
Whitefield;”  whilst  the  “rational  Dissent¬ 
ers,”  represented  by  Dr.  KippLs,  have  re¬ 
gretted  that  his  superior  mtelligence  was 
never  cast  into  the  Sminian  scale.  Judging 
from  his  early  letters,  this  latter  consumma¬ 
tion  was  at  one  time  far  from  unlikely ;  but 
the  older  and  more  earnest  he  grew,  the 
more  definite  became  his  creed,  and  the  more 
intense  his  aflinity  for  spiritual  Christianity. 
In  ecclesiastical  polity  he  never  was  a  par- 
tizan,*  and  for  piety  his  attraction  was  always 
more  powerful  than  for  mere  theology.  But 
in  that  essential  element  of  vital  Christianity, 
a  profound  and  adoring  attachment  to  the 
Saviour  of  men,  the  orthodoxy  of  Doddridge 
was  never  gainsaid.  Had  any  one  intercepted 
a  packet  of  his  letters,  and  found  one  address¬ 
ed  to  W’hitelield  and  another  to  Wesley ;  one 
to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  another 
to  Dr.  Webster  of  Edinburgh ;  one  to  Henry 
Baker,  F.R.S.,  describing  a  five  legged  lamb 
and  similar  prodigies;  and  another  to  the 
Countess  of  Huntingdon  or  Joseph  Williams, 
the  Kidderminster  manufacturer,  on  some 
rare  phasis  of  spiritual  experience ;  he  might 
have  been  at  a  loss  to  devise  a  sufficient  the¬ 
ory  for  such  a  miscellaneous  man.  And  yet 
he  had  a  theory.  As  he  writes  to  his  wife, 
“  I  do  not  merely  talk  of  it,  but  1  feel  it  at 
my  heart,  that  the  only  important  end  of  life, 
and  the  greatest  happiness  to  be  expected  in 
it,  consists  in  seeking  in  all  things  to  please 
God,  attempting  all  the  good  we  can.”  And 

*  The  free-aml  easy  organization  of  Noocom- 
formist  Churches  at  that  period  is  well  known; 
many  of  the  Presbyterian  Chapels  being  practi¬ 
cally  Congregational,  and  the  Congregational  fre¬ 
quently  adopting  what  are  usually  considered  fea¬ 
tures  of  Presbytery.  For  instance,  up  to  1707  the 
Congregational  Church  at  Northampton  had  recog¬ 
nized  ruling  elders  as  well  as  deacons  In  the 
minute-book  for  that  year,  under  date  May  7,  an 
entry  occurs : — “  It  was  agreed  upon  by  the  whole 
church  assembled  at  a  publib  church-meeting,  for 
weighty  reasons,  that  for  the  time  to  com^  the 
church  shall  be  g;ovemed  without  ruling  eldera.” 
In  1787,  and  under  Dr.  Doddridge’s  pastorate,  the 
elders  were  re-appointed.  See  some  interesting 
notices  of  this  old  church  in  the  Congregational 
Magazine,  voL  vk.  New  Seriea. 
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from  the  Post-olBce  could  the  querist  hare  our  pages  are  not  worthy  that  we  should 
returned  to  the  great  house  at  the  top  of  the  transfer  into  them  the  better  things  with 
town,  and  spent  a  day  in  the  study,  the  par-  which  these  letters  abound.  Nor  must  we 
lor,  and  the  lecture-room,  he  would  have  stop  to  sketch  the  domestic  group  which 
found  that  after  all  there  was  a  true  unity  soon  gathered  round  the  paternal  table — the 
amidst  these  several  forthgoings.  Like  North-  son  and  three  daughters  who  were  destined, 
ampton  itself,  which  marches  with  more  along  with  their  mother,  to  survive  for  nearly 
counties  than  any  other  shire  in  England,  his  half  a  century  their  bright  Northampton 
tastes  were  various  and  his  heart  was  large,  home,  and,  alon^  with  the  fond  father’s 
and  consequently  his  border-line  was  long,  image,  to  recall  his  first  and  darling  child, — 
And  yet  Northampton  has  a  surface  and  a  the  little Tetsy  whom  “everybody  loved, be- 
solid  content,  as  w’ell  as  a  circumference ;  and  cause  Tetsy  loved  eveiy body.” 
amid.st  all  his  complaisance  and  all  his  versa-  The  family  physician  was  Dr.  Stonkhocse. 
tility,  Doddrige  had  a  mind  and  a  calling  of  He  had  come  to  Northampton  an  infidel,  and 
his  own.  had  written  an  attack  on  the  Christian  evi- 

The  heart  of  Doddridge  was  just  recover-  dence,  which  was  sufficiently  clever  to  run 
ing  from  the  wound  which  the  faithleas  Kitty  through  three  editions,  when  the  perusal  of 
had  inflicted,  when  he  formed  the  acquaint-  Dr.  Doddridge’s  “  Christianity  Founded  on 
ance  of  Mercy  Maris.  Come  of  gentle  Argument”  revolutionized  all  his  opinions, 
blood,  her  dark  eyes  and  niven  hair  and  He  not  only  retracted  his  skeptical  publica- 
brunette  complexion  were  true  to  their  Nor-  tion,  but  became  an  ornament  to  the  faith 
man  pedigree  ;  and  her  refined  and  rivacious  which  once  he  destroyed.  To  the  liberal 
mind  was  only  too  well  betokened  in  the  mind  of  Doddridge  it  was  no  mortification,  at 
mantling  cheek,  and  the  brilliant  expression,  least  he  never  showed  it,  that  his  son  in  the 
and  the  light  movements  of  a  sensitive  and  faith  preferred  the  Church  of  England,  and 
delicate  frame.  When  one  so  fascinating  was  waited  on  another  ministry.  The  pious  and 
good  and  gifted  besides,  what  wonder  that  accomplished  physician  became  more  and 
Doddridge  fell  in  love  ?  and  what  wonder  more  the  bosom  friend  of  the  magnanimous 
that  he  deemed  the  22d  of  December  (1730)  and  unselfish  divine,  and  in  conjunction  they 
the  brightest  of  days,  when  it  gave  him  such  planned  and  executed  many  works  of  useful- 
a  help-meet?  Neither  of  them  had  ever  ness,  of  which  the  greatest  was  the  Northamp- 
cause  to  rue  it ;  and  it  is  fine  to  read  the  cor-  ton  Infirmary.  At  last  Dr.  Stonehouse  ex- 
respondence  which  passed  between  them,  changed  his  profession  for  the  Christian  min- 
showing  them  youthful  lovers  to  the  last,  istry,  and  became  the  rector  of  Great  and 
When  away  from  home,  the  good  doctor  had  Little  Cheverell,  in  Wiltshire.  Belonging  to 
^  to  write  constantly  to  apprise  Mercy  that  he  a  good  family,  and  possessing  superior 
was  still  “  pure  well ;”  and  in  these  epistles  powers,  his  preaching  attracted  many  hear- 
he  records  with  Pepysian  minuteness  everj’  ers  in  his  own  domain  of  Bath  and  Bristol, 
incident  which  was  likely  to  be  important  at  and,  like  his  once  popular  publications,  was 
home:  how  Mr.  Scawen  had  taken  him  to  productive  of  much  good.  He  used  to  tell 
see  the  House  of  Commons,  and  how  Lady  two  les.sons  of  elocution  which  he  had  one  day 
Abney  carried  him  out  in  her  coach  to  New-  received  from  Garrick,  at  the  close  of  the 
ington  ;  how  soon  his  wrist-bands  got  soiled  ser^'ice.  “  What  particular  business  had  you 
in  the  smoke  of  London,  and  how  his  horse  to  do  to-day  when  the  duty  was  over  ?”  asked 
had  fallen  into  Mr.  Coward’s  well  at  W’al-  the  actor.  “  None.”  “  Why,”  said  Garrick, 
thamstow  ;  and  how  he  had  gone  a-fishing  “  I  thought  you  must  from  the  hurry  in  which 
“  with  extraordinary  success,  for  he  had  you  entered  the  desk.  Nothing  can  be  more 
pulled  a  minnow  out  of  the  water,  though  it  indecent  than  to  see  a  clergyman  set  about 
made  shift  to  get  away.”  They  also  contain  sacred  service  as  if  he  were  a  tradesman,  and 
sundry  consultations  and  references  on  the  wanted  to  get  through  it  as  soon  as  possible, 
subject  of  fans  and  damasks,  white  and  blue.  But  what  bwks  might  those  be  which  you 
And  from  one  of  them  we  are  comforted  had  in  the  desk  before  you  ?”  “  Only  the 

to  find  that  the  Northampton  carrier  was  Bible  and  Prayer-Book,”  replied  the  preach- 
conveying  a  “  harlequin  dog”  as  a  present  er.  “  Only  the  Bible  and  Prayer-Book,”  re- 
from  Kitty’s  husband  to  the  wife  of  Kitty’s  joined  the  player.  “  Why,  you  tossed  them 
old  admirer, — showing,  as  is  abundantly  about,  and  turned  the  leaves  as  carelessly  as 
evinced  in  other  ways,  how  good  an  after-  if  they  were  a  day-book  and  ledger.”  And 
crop  of  friendship  may  grow  on  the  stubble  by  the  reproof  of  the  British  Roscius  the 
fields  where  love  was  long  since  shorn.  But  doctor  greatly  profited ;  for  even  among  the 
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pump-room  exquisites  he  was  admired  forthe 
perfect  grace  and  propriety  of  his  pulpit  man¬ 
ner.  Perhaps  he  studied  it  too  carefully,  at 
least  he  studied  it  till  he  became  aware  of  it, 
and  talked  too  much  about  it.  His  old  age 
was  rather  egotistical.  He  had  become  rich 
and  a  baronet,  and  as  the  friend  of  Hannah 
More,  a  star  in  the  constellation  “  Virgo.” 
And  he  loved  to  transcribe  the  laudatory 
notes  in  which  dignitaries  acknowledged  pn*-  i 
sentation  copies  of  his  threepenny  tracts. 
And  he  gave  forth  oracles  which  would  have 
been  more  impressive  had  they  been  less 
querulous.  But  with  all  these  foibles  Sir 
James  was  a  man  of  undoubted  piety,  and  it 
may  well  excu.se  a  little  communicativeness 
when  we  remember  that  of  the  generation  he 
had  served  so  well,  few  survived  to  speak  his 
praise.  At  all  events  there  was  one  benefactor 
whom  he  never  forgot ;  and  the  chirrup  of  the 
old  Cicada  softened  into  something  very  soft 
and  tender  every  time  he  mentioned  the  name 
<jf  Doddridge. 

Amongst  the  visitors  at  their  father’s 
house,  at  first  to  the  children  more  formida¬ 
ble  than  the  doctor,  and  by  and  by  the  most 
revered  of  all,  was  a  Scotch  cavalry  officer. 
With  his  Hessian  boots,  and  their  tremendous 
spurs,  sustaining  the  grandeur  of  his  scarlet 
coat  and  powdered  queue,  there  was  some¬ 
thing  to  youthful  imaginations  very  awful  in 
the  tall  and  stately  hassar;  and  that  awe 
was  nowise  abat'd  when  they  got  courage  to 
look  on  his  high  forehead  which  overhung 
gray  eyes  and  weather-beaten  cheeks,  and 
when  they  marked  his  firm  and  dauntless 
jur.  And  then  it  was  terrible  to  think  how 
many  battles  he  had  fought,  and  how  in  one 
of  them  a  bullet  had  gone  quite  through  his 
neck,  and  he  had  lain  a  whole  night  among 
the  slain.  But  there  was  a  deeper  mystery 
still.  He  had  been  a  very  bad  man  once,  it 
would  appear,  and  now  he  was  very  good ; 
and  he  hud  seen  a  vision;  and  alt^ether, 
with  his  strong  Scotch  voice,  and  his  sword, 
and  his  wonderful  story,  the  most  solemn 
visitant  was  this  grave  and  lofty  soldier. 
But  they  saw  how  their  father  loved  him, 
and  they  saw  how  he  loved  their  father.  As 
he  sat  so  erect  in  the  square  comer-seat  of 
the  chapel,  they  could  notice  how  his  stern 
look  would  soften,  and  how  his  firm  lip 
would  quiver,  and  how  a  happy  tear  would 
roll  down  his  deep  lined  face :  and  they 
heard  him  as  he  sang  so  joyfully  the  closing 
hymn,  and  they  came  to  feel  that  the  Colonel 
must  indeed  be  very  good.  At  last,  after  a 
long  absence,  he  came  to  see  their  father, 
and  stayed  three  days,  and  he  was  looking 


very  sick  and  very  old.  And  the  last  night, 
before  he  went  away,  their  father  preached 
a  sermon  in  the  hou.se,  and  his  text  was,  "  I 
will  be  with  him  in  trouble ;  I  will  deliver 
him  and  honor  him.”  And  the  Colonel  went 
away,  and  their  father  went  with  him,  and 
gave  him  a  long  convoy ;  and  many  letters 
went  and  came.  But  at  last  there  wjis  war 
in  Scotland,  'fliere  was  a  rebellion,  and 
there  were  battles;  and  then  the  gloomy 
news  arrived.  There  had  been  a  battle 
close  to  the  very  hou.se  of  Bankton,  and  the 
king’s  soldiers  had  run  away,  and  the  brave 
Colonel  Gakdiner  would  not  run,  but 
fought  to  the  very  last,  and — alas  for  the 
Lady  Franci's! — he  was  stricken  down  and 
slain  scarce  a  mile  from  his  own  mansion 
door. 

Near  Northampton  stands  the  little  parish 
church  of  Weston  Favel.  Its  young  minis¬ 
ter  wiis  one  of  Doddridge’s  dearest  friends. 
He  was  a  tall  and  spectral-looking  man, 
dying  daily ;  and,  like  so  many  in  that  dis¬ 
trict,  was  a  debtor  to  his  di-stinguLshed  neigh¬ 
bor.  After  he  became  minister  of  his  heredi¬ 
tary  parish,  and  when  he  wa.s  preaching  with 
more  earnestness  than  light,  he  was  one  day 
acting  on  a  favorite  medical  prescription  of 
that  period,  and  accompanying  a  ploughman 
along  the  furrow  in  order  to  smell  the  fresh 
earth.  The  ploughman  was  a  pious  man, 
and  attended  the  Castle- Hill  Meeting ;  and 
the  young  parish  minister  asked  him,  “  What 
do  you  think  the  hardest  thing  in  religion  ?” 
The  ploughman  respectfully  returned  the 
question,  excaMng  himself,  as  an  ignorant 
man ;  and  the  minister  said,  “  I  think  the 
hardest  thing  in  religion  is  to  deny  sinful 
self ;”  and,  expatiating  some  time  on  its  diffi¬ 
culties,  asked,  if  anything  could  be  harder  ? 
“  No,  sir,  except  it  be  to  deny  righteous 
self.”  At  the  moment  the  minister  thought 
his  parishioner  a  strange  fellow,  or  a  fool ; 
but  he  never  forgot  the  answer,  and  was  soon 
a  convert  to  the  ploughman’s  creed.  James 
Hervey  had  a  mind  of  uncommon  gorgeou.s- 
ness.  His  thoughts  all  marched  to  a  stately 
music,  and  were  arrayed  in  the  richest  super¬ 
latives.  Nor  was  it  affectation.  It  was  the 
necessity  of  his  ideal  nature,  and  was  a  mer¬ 
ciful  compensation  for  his  scanty  powers  of 
outward  enjoyment.  As  he  sate  in  his  little 
parlor  watching  the  saucepan,  in  which  his 
dinner  of. gruel  was  simmering,  and  filled  up 
the  moments  with  his  microscope,  or  a  page 
of  the  Astro-Theology,  in  his  tour  of  the 
universe  he  soon  forgot  the  pains  and  mise¬ 
ries  of  his  corporeal  residence.  To  h'lm 
Nature  was  Christian ;  and  after  his  own 
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soul  had  drunk  in  all  the  joy  of  the  Gospel, 
it  became  his  favorite  employment  to  read  it 
in  the  fields  and  the  firmament.  One  pro¬ 
duct  of  these  researches  was  his  famous 
“  Meditations.”  They  were,  in  fact,  a  sort 
of  Astro  and  Physico-Evangelism,  and,  as 
their  popularity  was  amazing,  they  must 
have  contributed  extensively  to  the  cause  of 
Christianity.  They  were  followed  by  “  The- 
ron  and  Aspasio,” — a  series  of  Dialogues  and 
Letters  on  the  most  important  points  of  per¬ 
sonal  religion,  in  which,  after  the  example  of 
Cicero,  solid  instruction  is  conveyed  amidst 
the  clmrms  of  landscape  and  the  amenities 
of  friendly  intercourse.  This  latter  work  is 
memorable  as  one  of  the  first  attempts  to 
popularize  systematic  divinity ;  and  it  should 
undeceive  those  who  deem  dullness  the  test 
of  truth,  when  they  find  the  theology  of  Vi- 
tringa  and  Witsius  enshrined  in  one  of  our 
finest  prose  poems.  It  was  hailed  with  es¬ 
pecial  rapture  by  the  Seceders  of  Scotland, 
who  recognized  “  the  Marrow”  in  thb  lordly 
dish,  and  were  justly  proud  of  their  unex- 
pecU*d  apostle.  Many  of  them,  that  is,  many 
of  the  few  who  achieved  the  feat  of  a  Lon¬ 
don  journey,  arranged  to  take  Weston  on 
their  way,  and  eschewing  the  Ram  Inn  and 
the  adjacent  Academy,  they  turned  in  to 
Aspasio’s  lowly  parsonage.  Here  they  found 
“  a  reed  shaking  in  the  wind  :” — a  panting 
invalid,  nursed  by  his  tender  mother  and 
sister  ;  and  when  the  Sabbath  came,  James 
Erskine,  or  Dr.  Pattison,  or  whoever  the  pil¬ 
grim  might  be,  saw  a  great  contrast  to  his 
own  teeming  meeting-house  in  the  little  flock 
that  assembled  in  the  little  church  of  Weston 
Favel.  But  that  flock  hung  with  up-looking 
affection  on  the  moveless  attitude  and  faint 
accents  of  their  emaciated  pastor,  and  with 
Scotch-like  alacrity,  turned  up  and  marked 
in  their  Bibles  every  text  which  he  quoted  ; 
and  though  they  could  not  report  the  usual 
accessories  of  clerical  fame, — the  melodious 
voice,  and  graceful  elocution,  and  gazing 
throng, — the  visitors  carried  away  “  a  thread 
of  the  mantle,”  and  long  cherished,  as  a 
sacred  remembrance,  the  hours  spent  with 
this  Elijah  before  he  went  over  Jordan. 
Others  paid  him  the  compliment  of  copying 
his  style ;  and  both  among  the  Evangelical 
preachers  of  the  Scotch  Establishment  and 
its  Secession,  the  “Meditations”  became  a 
frequent  model.  A  few  imitators  were  very 
successful ;  for  their  spirit  and  genius  were 
kindred ;  but  the  tendency  of  most  of  them 
was  to  make  the  world  despise  thmnselves, 
and  weary  of  their  unoflfending  idol.  Little 
children  prefer  red  sugar- pi  urns  to  white, 


and  always  think  it  the  best  “  content”  which 
is  drunk  from  a  painted  cup  :  but  when  the 
dispensation  of  content  and  sugar-plums  has 
yielded  to  maturer  age,  the  man  takes  his 
coffee  and  his  cracknel,  without  observing 
the  pattern  of  the  pottery.  And,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  it  was  to  this  that  the  Herveyites  di¬ 
rected  their  chief  attention,  and  hungrv’  peo¬ 
ple  have  long  since  tired  of  their  flowery 
truisms  and  mellifluous  inanities ;  and,  partly 
from  impatience  of  the  copyists,  the  reading 
republic  has  nearly  ostracized  the  glowing 
and  gifted  original. 

Gladly  would  we  introduce  the  reader  to  a 
few  others  of  Dr.  Doddridge’s  friends :  such 
as  Dk.  Clarkb,  his  constant  adviser  and  con¬ 
siderate  friend,  whose  work  on  “The  Pro¬ 
mises  ”  still  holds  its  place  in  our  religious 
literature;  Gilbert  West,  whose  catholic 
piety  and  elegant  tasU«  found  in  Doddridge 
a  congenial  friend  ;  Dr.  W  atts,  who  so  short¬ 
ly  preceded  him  to  that  better  country,  of 
w’hich  on  earth  they  were  among  the  brightr 
est  citizens;  Bishop  Warbcrton,  who,  in  a 
life-long  correspondence  with  so  mild  a  friend, 
carefully  cushioned  his  formidable  claws,  and 
became  the  lion  playing  with  the  lamb ;  and 
William  Coward,  E.sq.,  with  cramps  in  his 
legs,  and  crotchets  in  his  head, — the  rich 
London  merchant  who  was  constantly  chang¬ 
ing  his  will,  but  who  at  last,  by  what  Robert 
Baillie  would  have  termed  the  “  canny  con¬ 
veyance”  of  Watts  and  Doddridge,  did  be¬ 
queath  twenty  thousand  pounds  towards 
founding  a  dissenting  college.  At  each  of 
these  and  several  others  we  would  have  wish¬ 
ed  to  glance  ;  for  we  hold  that  biography  is 
only  like  a  cabinet  specimen  when  it  merely 
presents  the  man  himself,  and  that  to  know 
him  truly  he  mu.st  be  seen  in  situ,  and  sur¬ 
rounded  with  his  friends :  especially  a  man 
like  Doddridge,  whose  affectionate  and  ab¬ 
sorptive  nature  imbibed  so  much  from  those 
around  him.  But  perhaps  enough  has  been 
already  said  to  md  the  reader’s  fancy. 

The  sole  survivor  of  twenty  children,  and 
with  such  a  weakly  frame,  the  wonder  is  that, 
amidst  incessant  toil,  Doddridge  held  out  so 
long.  Temperance,  elasticity  of  spirits,  and 
the  hand  of  God  upheld  him.  At  last,  in 
December,  1750,  preaching  the  funeral  ser¬ 
mon  of  Dr.  Clarke,  at  St.  Albans,  he  caught 
a  cold  which  he-could  never  cure.  Visits  to 
London  and  the  waters  of  Bristol  had  no  ben¬ 
eficial  effect ;  and,  in  the  fall  of  the  following 
year,  he  was  advised  to  try  a  voyage  to  Lis¬ 
bon.  His  kind  friend  Bishop  Warburton 
here  interfered,  and  procured  for  his  dissent¬ 
ing  brother  a  favor  which  deserves  to  be  hekl 
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in  lasting  memorial.  He  applied  at  the  Lon¬ 
don  Post-office,  and,  through  his  influence,  it 
wa.s  aminged  that  the  captain’s  rooms  in  the 
packet  should  be  put  at  the  invalid’s  disposal. 
Accordingly,  on  the  30th  September,  accom¬ 
panied  by  his  anxious  wife  and  a  servant,  he 
sailed  from  Falmouth ;  and,  revived  by  the 
soft  breezes  and  the  ship’s  stormless  progress, 
he  sate  in  his  easy  chair  in  the  cabin,  enjoy¬ 
ing  the  brightest  thoughts  of  all  his  life. 
“Such  transporting  views  of  the  heavenly 
world  is  my  Father  now  indulging  me  with, 
as  no  words  can  express,”  was  his  frequent 
exclamation  to  the  tender  partner  of  his  voy¬ 
age.  And  when  the  ship  was  gliding  up  the 
Tagus,  and  Lisbon  with  its  groves  and  gar¬ 
dens  and  sunny  towers  stood  before  them,  so 
animating  was  the  spectacle,  that  aflection 
hoped  he  might  yet  recover.  The  hope  was 
an  illusion.  Bad  symptoms  soon  came  on ; 
and  the  chief  advantage  of  the  change  was, 
that  it  perhaps  rendered  dissolution  more 
ea.sy.  On  the  26th  of  October,  1751,  he 
ceased  from  his  labors,  and  soon  after  was 
liiid  in  the  bur)'ing-ground  of  the  English 
factory.  The  Lisbon  earthquake  soon  fol¬ 
lowed  ;  but  his  grave  remains  to  this  day, 
and,  like  Henr}'  Martyn’s  at  Tocat,  is  to  the 
Christian  traveler  a  little  spot  of  holy  ground. 

A  hundred  years  have  passed  away  since 
then  ;  but  there  is  much  of  Doddridge  still 
on  earth.  The  “  Life  of  Colonel  Oiirdiner” 
is  still  one  of  the  best-known  biographies ; 
and,  with  Dr.  Brown,  we  incline  to  think  that, 
as  a  manual  for  ministers,  there  has  yet  ap¬ 
peared  no  memoir  superior  to  his  own.  The 
Family  Expositor  has  undergone  that  disin¬ 
tegrating  process  to  which  ail  bulkv  books 
are  liable,  and  many  of  its  happiest  illustra¬ 
tions  now  circulate  as  things  of  course  in  the 
current  popular  criticism ;  and  though  his 
memory  does  not  receive  the  due  acknow¬ 
ledgment,  the  Church  derives  the  benefit. 
The  singers  of  the  Scotch  I’araphrases  and  of 
other  hymn  collectioift  are  often  unwitting 
singers  of  the  words  of  Doddridge ;  and  the 
thousands  who  quote  the  lines — 

“  Live  while  you  live,  the  epicure  would  say^”  &.c. 

are  repejiting  the  epigram  which  Philip  Drxi- 
dridge  wrote,  and  which  Samuel  Johnson 
pronounced  the  happiest  in  our  language. 
And  if  the  “  Rise  and  Progress”  shall  ever 
be  superseded  by  a  modern  work,  we  can 
only  wish  its  successor  equal  usefulness : 
however  great  its  merits,  we  can  scarcely 
promi.se  that  it  will  keep  as  far  ahead  of  all 
ompetitors  for  a  hundred  years  as  the  origi¬ 


nal  work  has  done.  Had  Doddridge  lived  a 
little  longer,  missionary  movements  would 
have  been  sooner  originated  by  the  British 
churches ;  but  he  lived  long  enough  to  be 
the  father  of  the  Book  Society.  And  though 
Coward  College  is  now  absorbed  in  a  more 
extensive  erection,  the  founders  of  St.  John’s 
Wood  College  should  rear  a  statue  to  Dod¬ 
dridge,  as  the  man  who  gave  the  mightiest 
impulse  to  the  work  of  rearing  an  educated 
Nonconformist  ministrj'  in  England. 

From  wanting  what  may  be  termed  the 
decisive  or  dogmatic  faculty,  some  minds  are 
incapable  of  forming  a  conclusive  opinion  on 
debatable  points ;  from  constitutional  mild¬ 
ness,  others  are  incapable  of  pronouncing 
firmlv  opinions  which  they  have  decidedly 
formed.  To  a  certain  extent  Doddridge 
shared  either  infirmity.  Except  those  few 
fundamental  truths  on  which  his  personal 
piety  immediately  reposed,  the  doctrines  of 
theology  had  not  bwn  the  subject  of  his 
anxious  study.  With  the  literature  of  his 
science  he  was  abundantly  acquainted,  and, 
as  a  historian,  he  knew  what  other  men  had 
thought  and  written  ;  but,  as  a  judge,  he  had 
not  come  to  an  absolute  verdict ; — as  a  divine, 
he  had  not  completed  his  creed.  Still  more, 
in  that  age  of  religious  rancor,  and  with 
friendships  embracing  all  shades  of  Protest¬ 
ant  opinion,  it  was  very  distressing  to  a  soft 
and  atfectionate  nature  to  give  forth  catego¬ 
rical  statements  on  the  points  of  controversy. 
Doddridge  felt  this  hardship,  and  because  he 
preached  in  all  sorts  of  pulpits,  and  had  a 
ccrtJiin  popularity  among  all  sorts  of  hear¬ 
ers,  many  called  him  a  temporizer  and  trim¬ 
mer.  This  was  unfair.  With  Doddridge  the 
primary  aim  was  the  promotion  of  practical 
piety  ;  and  he  fancied  that,  in  his  occiusional 
ministrations  amongst  his  neighbors,  this  could 
be  best  advanced  by  keeping  clear  of  their 
theological  peculiarities.  A  man  of  greater 
courage  or  of  intenser  convictions  might  have 
acted  otherwise ;  but  in  acting  as  he  did,  we 
believe  that  Doddridge  acted  purely.  He 
loved  his  friends,  and  he  had  no  desire  for 
partizans,  and  therefore  he  was  extremely 
anxious  to  give  ofl’ence  to  none.  But  if  he 
did  not  always  preach  the  whole  of  his  creed, 
he  never  preached  anything  contrary  to  it. 
If  he  did  not  always  announce  himself  as  a 
Calrinist,  neither  did  he  to  the  Arminians 
become  as  an  Arminian,  nor  to  the  Arians  did 
he  become  as  an  Arian.  He  may  have  been 
too  facile,  and  may  have  taken  a  momentary 
complexion  from  his  company,  but  he  prac¬ 
tised  no  intentional  imposition,  as  was  done 
by  too  many  in  his  day  ;  nor  could  any  one 
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upbnud  him  as  a  wolf  in  sheep’s  clothing. 
He  may  have  been  a  chameleon — he  was  not 
a  Proteus. 

But,  in  apologizing  for  Doddridge,  we 
would  not  plead  for  a  silent  or  neutral  policy. 
Not  only  is  it  essential  that  a  pastor  and  a 
tutor  should  have  his  mind  m^e  up  on  all 
important  matters,  but  he  ought  to  be  so 
“  fully  persuaded,”  as  to  give  a  positive  tone 
to  his  teaching.  And  if,  with  beliefs  so  few 
or  so  feeble  that  he  cannot  throw  into  his 
subject  an  enthusiastic  advocacy,  a  man  as¬ 
cends  the  chair  of  instruction,  his  see-saw 
statements  may  inflict  a  lasting  dam^e  on 
his  hearers  ;  for  while  they  fail  to  do  justice 
to  particular  truths,  they  leave  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  there  is  no  truth  attainable.  In  his 
theological  lectures.  Dr.  Doddridge  treated 
his  pupils  as  if  he  were  a  judge  summing  up 
to  a  jury ;  and  it  need  not  surprise  us  if,  find¬ 
ing  so  many  questions  left  open,  some  of 
them  never  came  to  a  decision,  and  others 
decided  wrong. 

But  if  Northampton  Academy  was  not  a 
school  of  dogmatic  theology,  the  piety  and 
intelligence  of  its  Principal  imparted  a  pecu¬ 
liar  salubrity  to  its  atmosphere ;  and,  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  several  affinities,  its  alumni  carried 
away  the  fervor  of  evangelists,  or  the  tastes 
and  habits  of  accomplished  scholars. 

Of  the  former  class  we  can  have  no  hap¬ 
pier  instance  than  Risdon  Darracott.*  Even 
when  a  student,  this  pious  youth  found  an 
outlet  for  his  real  in  the  surrounding  villages ; 
and  on  one  occasion,  as  was  then  very  usual, 
his  little  conventicle  was  surrounded  by  the 
rabble,  and  the  preacher  only  escaped  per¬ 
sonal  injury  by  making  his  exit  through  a 
window  in  the  rear  of  the  building.  W  hen 
his  college  course  was  ended,  and  in  all  the 
freshness  of  youth,  he  was  invited  to  be¬ 
come  the  minister  of  the  Presbyterian  con¬ 
gregation  at  W’ellington  in  Somersetshire. 
This  little  town  was  just  the  sort  of  place 
where  ordinary  zeal  would  have  dwindled 
down  to  decency,  and  where  caged  ambi¬ 
tion  would  have  fretted  at  the  smallness  of 
its  sphere.  But  Darracott’s  was  more  than 
common  zeal ;  and  so  long  as  there  were 
thousands  of  unconverted  men  in  Wellington, 
there  were  abundant  objects  for  his  ambition. 
Accordingly,  commencing  with  a  communion 
roll  or  twenty -eight,  he  began  to  preach  with 
as  much  warmth  and  energy  as  if  the  entire 
town  were  resorting  to  his  ministry.  With 
moderate  scholarship,  and  with  nothing  bril¬ 
liant  in  his  thoughts,  his  eager  aspect  and 
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glowing  countenance  gave  to  truth  oft-told  a 
freshness  equal  to  originality,  and  even  to  the 
coarsest  minds  there  was  something  irresist¬ 
ibly  captivating,  in  the  suavity  of  his  spirit 
and  the  refinement  of  the  Christian  gentle¬ 
man  ;  and  as  that  Gospel  which  he  preached 
had  a  constant  exponent  in  an  eye  ever  bt^ara- 
ing  and  in  a  frame  ever  bounding  with  active 
benevolence,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  the  com¬ 
mon  people  heard  him  gladly.  When  he 
perceived  any  one  unusually  attentive  or 
solemnized,  it  was  his  plan  to  write  a  letter  or 
pay  an  early  visit,  in  order  to  urge  the  im¬ 
pression  home  ;  and  he  was  unwearied  in  his 
efforts  to  bring  amiable  or  awakened  hear¬ 
ers  to  the  grand  decision  which  divides  the 
Church  from  the  world,  and  formality  from 
faith.  His  paramount  zeal  for  his  Master 
was  nobly  displayed  in  his  anxiety  to  bring 
to  Wellington  preachers  more  powerful  than 
himself,  and  a  visit  which  he  secured  from 
Whitefield  was  the  means  of  a  memorable 
and  salutary  excitement  in  that  little  town. 
It  was  chiefly  among  the  poor  and  illiterate 
that  Mr.  Darracott’s  ministry  prospered ;  but 
among  poachers  and  vagrants,  foreign  moim- 
tebanks  and  clod-poles,  who  could  not  read 
the  alphabet,  as  well  as  among  farmers  and 
tradesmen,  he  saw  many  triumphs  of  the  all¬ 
transforming  gospel.  And  amongst  his 
forays  into  the  surrounding  villages,  one 
hamlet  b  specified  as  a  singular  trophy  of  his 
fervent  ministry.  So  addicted  to  drunken¬ 
ness,  rioting,  and  fighting  was  Rogue’s  Green, 
that  it  had  become  the  Nazareth  of  that 
neighborhood.  However,  into  this  den  of 
depravity  Mr.  Darracott  foimd  his  way,  and 
the  result  of  his  labors  was,  that  in  a  ham¬ 
let  where  there  had  not  been  a  single  wor¬ 
shiper,  there  remained  scarcely  a  single 
house  in  which  the  evening  traveler  would 
not  hear  the  voice  of  prayer  and  praise.  And 
when,  after  eighteen  years  of  unflagging  toil, 
this  good  old  man  di^  his  blessed  death,  in¬ 
stead  of  twenty-eight,  he  left  a  church  of 
three  hundn^^  members.  One  of  the  last 
cordials  vouchsafed  to  Doddridge  before  he 
left  his  native  land,  was  a  sight  of  this  be¬ 
loved  pupil  in  the  very  zenith  of  his  useful¬ 
ness.  A  week  before  he  embarked  for  Lisbon 
he  spent  a  night  at  Wellington,  and  on  the 
morning  of  his  departure  he  told  his  young 
friend  that  his  joys  were  now  too  much  for  his 
enfeebled  body  to  sustain. 

Another  like-minded  pupil  was  Benjamin 
Fawcett.*  His  sphere  for  five  and  thirty 
years  was  Kidderminster,  and  the  charge 
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immortalized  by  the  name  of  Baxter.  Never  I 
had  minister  a  more  kindred  successor.  Not  | 
only  did  Mr.  Fawcett  adopt  the  Baxterian 
theology,  and  attain  a  goodly  measure  of 
the  Baxterian  importunity  and  pathos  in 
preaching,  but  it  was  the  labor  of  his  leisure 
to  abridge  such  works  as  the  “  Saint’s 
Rest,”  and  the  “  Call  to  the  Unconverted.” 
and  “  Converse  with  God  in  Solitude.”  It 
is  easy  to  curtsul  a  book.  With  pen  and 
scissors  any  man  may  make  a  long  treatise 
short.  But  it  is  not  so  easy  to  condense 
a  book — preserving  all  its  essence,  and  only 
diminishing  its  vmume.  But  this  is  what 
the  skill  of  Fawcett  has  effected  for  the 
copiousness  of  Baxter.  Relieving  the  work 
of  cumbrous  quotations  and  irrelevant  dis¬ 
cussions,  he  has  also  compressed  the  exuber¬ 
ant  phra,seology,  but  so  happily  that  it  still 
retains  a  pleasing  fullness.  And  whilst  the 
condensation  has  increased  the  effectiveness 
of  the  composition,  with  the  tenderness  of  a 
foster-father  he  has  sacrificed  nothing  which 
the  author  would  have  grieved  to  surrender. 
Like  a  second  distillation,  the  entire  spirit 
of  Baxter  still  is  there ;  and  like  a  bullet 
after  it  has  passed  through  the  compressing 
machine,  the  bulk  is  diminished,  but  the  entire 
metal  remains,  and  the  momentum  is  in¬ 
creased.  In  his  own  ministry  Mr.  Fawcett 
was  eminent  for  his  abundant  labors  and 
physical  energy.  In  his  hale  constitution  and 
hardihood  only  he  was  not  a  successor  of 
Baxter.  Like  his  tutor,  he  used  to  rise  every 
morning  at  five,  and,  even  in  the  coldest 
weather,  he  never  had  a  fire  in  his  study.  And 
three  sermons  on  Sabbath,  with  sevenil 
through  the  week,  se<*med  only  to  have  the 
effect  of  a  wholesome  exercise. 

For  the  last  fifteen  years  of  his  life  Mr. 
Fawcett  had  for  a  hearer  an  esteemed  minis-  j 
terial  brother,  and  if  you  had  wished  to  know  I 
all  about  Doddridge,  you  could  not  have  done 
better  than  make  the  acquaintance  of  that 
elderly  gentleman  in  the  scratch  wig,  with 
mittens  and  spencer.  You  would  have  found 
it  rather  difficult.  He  was  a  recluse,  and, 
partly  from  a  nervous  inability  to  meet  official 
exigencies,  had  resigned  his  pastorate  in 
Shrewsbury  ;  and  now  the  old  bachelor 
wished  to  snuggle  down  in  a  bookish  priva¬ 
cy.  Write  him  a  letter,  and  he  will  send  you 
an  answer  full  of  anecdotes  and  wisdom,  and 
running  over  with  piety  and  kindness  ;  but  do 
not  flutter  him  by  a  personal  inroad.  Or  if  go 
you  must,  wait  till  evening,  and  tap  gently, 
very  gently  at  the  door.  As  he  sits  with  his 
feet  on  either  hob,  it  is  a  pipe  that  he  is 
smoking,  and  it  is  Flavel  that  he  is  readmg. 
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See,  how  you  have  frightened  him !  how  fur¬ 
tively  and  sorrowfully  he  looks  up  at  tb3  in- ' 
truder,  and  how  the  pipe  has  nearly  dropped 
from  his  unclosing  lips !  Speak  to  him. 
Assure  him.  Tell  him  that  you  are  not  a 
deacon  from  the  old  meeting  at  Shrewsbury, 
but  a  devotee  come  to  worship  at  the  shrine 
of  Doddridge.  And  now  you  are  right  wel¬ 
come.  Half  the  fireside  is  yours,  and — Do 
you  smoke?  or  would  you  prefer  a  cup  of 
cider?  He  will  tell  you  all  you  want  to 
know.  He  will  tell  you  how  high  he  was 
and  how  thin,  and  how  he  stooped  in  the 
shoulders.  He  will  describe  his  conversation, 
its  sprightliness,  its  benevolence,  its  occa¬ 
sional  brilliant  repartee ;  and,  above  all,  its 
instructivness ;  how,  like  the  warm  brooks  in 
the  Apennines,  even  when  quickest  and  clear¬ 
est  it  always  left  a  solid  deposit.  He  will 
describe  his  preaching  and  his  lecturing  and 
his  studying;  and  if  he  sees  that  you  are 
enthusiast  enough,  he  will  go  to  that  cup¬ 
board,  and  produce  a  sample  of  the  hoarded 
relics.  Here  is  a  bunch  of  letflN,  and  you 
see  how  neat  and  legible  is  every  line;  and 
i  there  is  a  little  stenographic  volume.  It  is 
Rich’s  short  hand ;  and  had  you  been  a  pupil 
of  the  doctor,  it  would  have  been  your  first 
task  to  learn  it.  Though  not  a  Boswell,  Job 
Orton*  was  one  of  the  best  of  biographers  ; 
and  so  carefully  and  piously  has  he  compiled 
the  life  of  his  venerated  tutor,  that  his  own 
name  will  be  coeval  with  Doddridge.  His 
paraphra.se  of  the  Old  Testament,  on  the 
model  of  his  early  master,  has  obtained  little 
notoriety;  but  his  “Sermons  to  the  Aged” 
are  still  in  good  repute,  and  show  how  solid 
and  practical  his  preaching  mu.st  have  been, 
and  to  what  go^  account  he  turned  his 
multifarious  reading. 

The  converse  of  Job  Orton  was  Andrew 
KtPPis.t  Both  grateful  pupils  and  admmng 
biographers  of  Doddridge,  no  men  could  be 
more  different.  And  yet  at  one  point  their 
orbits  curiously  intersected.  Princes  Street 
Chapel  in  Westminster  was  vacant,  and  each 
was  successively  invited  to  fill  it.  Orton, 
who,  notwithstanding  his  strong  curiosity, 
never  had  courage  to  visit  London,  declin^ 
it.  Kippis  went,  and  lived  and  died  its 
minister.  In  his  youth  he  had  acquired  a 
vast  mass  of  information,  having,  it  is  said, 
read  for  years  together  at  the  rate  of  sixteen 
hours  a  day,  and  in  his  omnivorous  appetite 
for  knowledge  bolting  such  books  as  the  ten 
folios  of  the  “  General  Dictionary.”  And 
with  all  the  ardor  of  unabated  studiousness. 
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his  powerful  memory  retained  to  the  last  its 
amazing  acquisitions.  Nor  was  Robert  Hall’s 
sarcasm  so  true  as  it  was  witty.  Crammed 
with  books  as  was  his  cranium,  his  brains 
had  room  to  move  in  it.  He  was  a  vigorous 
thinker,  as  well  as  a  Herculean  worker ;  and 
his  original  articles  in  the  “  Biographia  Bri- 
tannica”  bear  the  stamp  of  a  masculine  un¬ 
derstanding  as  well  as  a  rarely  furnished  me¬ 
mory.  However,  it  was  chiefly  as  a  man  of 
letters  and  a  rhetorician  that  Dr.  Kippis 
could  appreciate  the  character  of  Doddridge. 
Kitty’s  daughter,  Mrs.  Barbauld,  said  of  her 
own  Socinian  sect,  that  it  was  “the  frozen 
zone  of  Christianity:”  and  in  those  davs  of 
spiritual  aphelion,  so  refrigerated  had  the 
spiritual  atmosphere  become,  that  almost  all 
who  left  a  pious  home  were  speedily  frost¬ 
bitten.  Removed  from  contact  with  Dodd¬ 
ridge’s  feiwent  spirit,  it  was  not  long  before, 
in  the  minds  of  many  of  his  ’  pupils,  the  icy 
spicula  began  to  shoot,  and  the  arctic  winter 
set  in.  Such  was  the  fate  of  Dr.  Kippis.  In 
his  mind  e^ngelism  became  completely  pet¬ 
rified,  and  the  essays  of  Princes  Street  had 
no  power  as  gospel  sermons.  Had  it  not 
been  for  this,  he  would  have  been  the  model 
of  a  city  minister.  With  a  temper  which  no 
interruptions  ruffled,  and  a  frame  which  no 
fatigues  exhausted,  he  not  only  accomplished 
literary  undertakings  of  enormous  industry, 
such  as  editing  the  works  of  Lardner  and 
Doddridge,  and  compiling  the  five  folios  of 
his  Biographia ;  but  he  found  leisure  to  exe¬ 
cute  the  duties  of  sundry  trusts — equivalent 
to  the  work  of  modem  Committees — and 
besides  gratifying  his  own  tastes  &s  a  member 
of  the  Royal  and  Antiquarian  Societies,  he 
fulfilled  with  a  faultless  accuracy  all  the  out¬ 
ward  labors  of  his  pastorate.  Although  the 
knocker  had  been  sinring  “Tityre  tu,”  he 
could  not  have  received  with  a  blander  smile 
each  invading  Melibceus,  whether  he  were  a 
country  minister  come  to  pass  the  day  with 
him,  or  a  young  student  soliciting  one  of  the 
Williams’  bursaries,  or  a  poor  author  wishing 
to  sell  a  greasy  poem  to  the  Monthly  Maga¬ 
zine.  For  all,  the  polite  and  kind-hearted 
Kippis  had  always  patience  and  urbanity,  and 
to  many  he  render^  enduring  service.  And 
then,  when  he  came  in  from  a  protracted 
tea-drinking  with  some  old  lady,  who'  felt 
shabbily  u^  because  he  did  not  come  till 
five  and  left  at  nine,  he  found  in  the  lobby 
the  messenger  of  printer  Nichols  waiting  for 
more  “  copy;”  and  in  the  study  there  were  let¬ 
ters  from  Sir  John  Pringle  about  some  Royal 
Society  feud,  and  from  Sir  David  Dalrymple 
about  some  old  border  abbey ,*and  from  some 
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provincial  congregation  about  procuring  sup¬ 
ply,  all  needing  answers  by  return.  And 
such  answers  they  would  receive.  Before 
breakfiist  next  morning  the  supply  was  an¬ 
nounced,  Sir  John  and  Sir  David  were  en¬ 
lightened,  and  the  printer  was  pacified.  In 
his  day  the  Atlas  of  so  large  a  sphere — so 
laborious,  so  affable,  and  so  truly  learned — 
and  monopolizing  to  himself  and  his  associ¬ 
ates  the  title  of  “  Rational  Dissenters,”  is  it 
not  curious  that  nearly  all  his  associates 
should  now  be  forgotten,  and  that  his  own 
name  should  chiefly  surv'ive  in  the  sarcasm 
of  a  dissenter  whom  Dr.  Kippis  would 
scarcely  have  counted  “  rational  ? 

Amongst  incipient  divines  a  work  of  some 
consideration  used  to  be  “  Farmer  on  Mira¬ 
cles.”  Its  author,  Huou  Farmer,*  was  one 
of  Doddridge’s  earliest  pupils.  His  lot  in 
life  was  easy.  Mr.  Coward,  whose  residence 
wiis  seven  miles  from  London,  and  in  the 
stately  seclusion  of  Epping  Forest,  selected 
him  as  his  private  chaplain.  His  vigorous 
compositions,  aided  by  a  polished  style  and 
a  voice  full  of  unction,  attracted  to  Mr. 
Coward’s  parlor  so  large  an  audience  that  a 
separate  place  of  worship  was  speedily  pro¬ 
vided  ;  and  so  high  did  the  reputation  of  Mr. 
Farmer  rise,  that  many  opulent  citizens 
bought  or  built  mansions  at  Walthamstow 
for  the  sake  of  his  ministr}'.  At  last,  it  is 
recorded,  as  many  as  twenty  or  thirty  coaches 
would  be  marshaled  at  the  door  of  his  meet¬ 
ing  on  a  Sunday  morning.  Meanwhile,  he 
ceased  to  reside  with  Mr.  Coward.  That  old 
English  gentleman  closed  his  doors  at  six  in 
winter  and  seven  in  summer ;  and  thereafter 
no  urgency  could  obtain  admission.  One 
evening  the  chaplain  was  bolted  out ;  and 
knowing  how  needless  it  was  to  continue 
knockmg,  he  repaired  to  the  housi*  of  a 
hearer.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Snell  were  so  kind 
that  the  night’s  lodging  grew  into  a  sojourn 
of  thirty  years ;  and  the  only  drawback  on 
this  rare  hospitality  was,  that  when  at  last  it 
was  ended  by  the  decea.sc  of  his  host  and 
hostess,  he  found  hinundf  a  gouty  bache¬ 
lor  too  old  to  look  out  for  a  wife.  We  sus¬ 
pect  that  this  leisure  was  too  delightful,  and 
the  refined  society  of  the  Forest  too  fascinat¬ 
ing.  His  ministry  was  popular,  but  we  are 
afraid  that  it  was  not  very  useful.  He  had 
an  independent  and  vigorous  mind,  and,  be¬ 
sides  his  b^t  known  work,  he  published  on 
Demoniacs  and  other  subjects  treatises  which 
displayed  originality  and  learning,  but  for 
I  the  most  part  leaning  to  the  rationalistic  side. 


•  Bora  1714.  Died  1787. 
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He  wa.s  very  fastidious  about  his  own  com¬ 
positions,  and  during  his  long  and  fashionable 
ministry  had  sufficient  forbearance  to  publish 
only  one  sermon.  Not  only  wjis  he  exemp¬ 
lary  as  the  printer  of  no  more  than  a  single 
sermon,  but,  in  these  book- burdened  times, 
he  deserves  well  of  the  literary  public  for  an 
act  of  posthumous  considerateness.  By  will 
he  requested  that  all  his  papers  might  be 
destroyed,  save  those  which  he  should  except 
by  special  codicil.  As  there  was  no  codicil, 
his  conscientious  executors  burned  all  his 


manuscripts,  including  the  books  he  had  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  press.  For  this  deed  they 
have  been  branded  as  Goths,  and  Mr.  Far¬ 
mer  is  enrolled  as  a  sort  of  literaiy'  martyr. 
But  from  the  b«jst  attention  we  have  been 
able  to  give  the  case — including  the  perusal 
of  a  rescued  fragment — we  should  be  inclined 
to  return  a  verdict  of  Justifiable  Libricide ; 
and,  as  for  the  martyrdom,  we  cannot  allow 
any  one  to  be  canonized  who  is  a  “  martyr 
by  mistake.” 


From  R  lac  k  w  o  od’i  Magaziaa. 

CURRAN  AND  HIS  CONTEMPORARIES.* 


A  NOBLE  land  lies  in  desolation.  Years 

{jass  over  it,  leaving  its  aspect  only  more  deso- 
ate;  the  barbarian  takes  possession  of  the 
soil,  or  the  outcast  makes  it  his  place  of  re¬ 
fuge.  Its  palaces  are  in  ruins,  its  chieftains 
are  in  the  dust ;  its  past  triumphs  are  regard¬ 
ed  as  the  exaggerations  of  romance,  or  the 
fond  fantasies  of  fable.  At  length  a  man  of 
intelligence  and  vigor  comes,  delves  into  the 
heart  of  the  soil,  breaks  up  the  mound,  throws 
aside  the  wrecks  of  neglect  and  time,  opens 
to  us  the  foundations  of  palaces,  the  treasure 
chambers  of  kings,  the  trophies  of  warriors, 
and  gives  the  world  the  memorials  of  a  great 
people  in  the  grave. 

All  analogy  mmt  be  imperfect  in  detail ; 
and  we  have  no  desire  to  insist  on  the  per¬ 
fection  of  our  analogy  between  the  Golden 
Head  of  the  Blast,  and  the  little  kingdom 
whose  fallen  honors  are  recorded  in  the  vol¬ 
ume  before  us.  But  if  Ireland  is  even  now 
neither  the  nonunia  umbra  which  the  Assyrian 
empire  has  been  for  so  many  ages,  nor  the 
Irish  legislature  the  heir  of  the  fierce  and 
falcon-eyed  council  which  sleeps  in  the  sepul¬ 
chres  of  Nineveh,  there  is  something  of  a  cu¬ 
rious  relationship  in  the  adventurous  industry 
which  has  so  lately  exhumed  the  monuments 

*  Currcm  and  ki$  Contemporariea.  By  Ghaelis 
Philufe,  Eaq.,  A.  B.,  one  of  her  Majesty’s  Commis- 
siooers  in  the  Court  for  the  Relief  of  luaolreot  Debt¬ 
ors.  1  toL  8to.  ISt'K). 


of  Elastem  grandeur,  and  the  patriotic  remi¬ 
niscences  which  have  retrieved  the  true  glories 
of  the  sister  country,  the  examples  of  her 
genius,  from  an  oblivion  alike  resulting  from 
the  misfortunes  of  the  Land  and  the  lapse  of 
Time. 

Nor  are  we  altogether  inclined  to  admit 
the  inferiority  of  the  moral  catastrophe  of  the 
Island  to  the  physical  fall  of  the  Empire.  If 
there  be  an  inferiority,  we  should  pliice  it  on 
the  side  of  the  Oriental  throne.  To  us,  all 
that  belongs  to  mind  assumes  the  higher  rank ; 
the  soil  trodden  by  the  philosopher  and  the 
patriot,  the  birthplace  of  the  poet  and  the 
orator,  bears  a  prouder  aspect,  is  entitled  to 
a  more  reverent  homage,  and  creates  richer 
recollections  in  the  coming  periods  of  man¬ 
kind,  than  all  the  pomp  of  intellectual  power. 
I'here  would  be  to  us  a  stronger  claim  in  the 
fragments  of  an  Athenian  tomb,  or  in  the 
thicket-covered  wall  of  a  temple  in  the  ..£gean, 
than  in  all  the  grandeurs  of  Babylon. 

It  is  now  fifty  years  since  the  parliament 
of  Ireland  fell ;  and,  in  that  period,  there  has 
not  been  a  more  disturbed,  helpless,  and  hope¬ 
less  country  than  Ireland,  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  Nor  has  this  calamity  been  confined 
to  the  lower  orders ;  every  order  has  been 
similarly  convulsed.  The  higher  professions 
have  languished  and  lost  their  lustre  ;  the 
Church  has  been  exposed  to  a  struggle  for 
life ;  the  nobility  have  given  up  the  useless 
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resistance  to  difficulties  increasing;  round  them 
from  hour  to  hour;  the  landed  interest  is 
supplicating  the  Court  of  Encumbered  Es¬ 
tates  to  relieve  it  from  its  burthens ;  the  farm¬ 
ers  are  hurrying,  in  huge  streams  of  fugi¬ 
tives,  from  a  land  in  which  they  can  no  longer 
live ;  and  the  tillers  of  the  ground,  the  serfs 
of  the  spade,  are  left  to  the  dangerous  teach¬ 
ing  of  an  angry  priesthood,  or  to  the  death  of 
mingled  famine  and  pestilence.  A  cloud, 
which  seems  to  stoop  lower  day  by  day,  and 
through  which  no  ray  can  pierce,  at  once 
chills  and  darkens  Ireland. 

The  author  of  this  important  and  interest¬ 
ing  volume,  in  a  brief  preface,  states  his  ob¬ 
ject  as  being  that  of  giving  personal  sketches 
of  the  leading  Irish  characters  of  his  time, 
exactly  as  they  appeared  on  the  scenes  of  pro¬ 
fessional  and  public  life — most  of  them  being 
his  acquaintance,  some  his  intimates.  He 
concludes  by  gracefulljr  expressing  his  “  hope, 
that  the  reader  will  rejoice  in  a  more  intimate 
acqumntance  with  them  ;  and  that,  in  endea¬ 
voring  to  flevate  the  land  of  his  birth,  he  may 
make  some  return  for  the  kindness  bestowed 
on  him  by  that  of  his  adoption.” 

Here  two  objects  are  announced ;  and, 
whether  the  frst  was  the  elevation  of  his 
country  by  the  characters  of  its  eminent  men ; 
or  whether  the  country  was  the  background 
for  the  figures  of  the  national  history-piece, 
he  has  given  us  a  work  which  brings  the 
patriots  and  orators  of  Ireland  with  singular 
force  before  the  eye. 

His  introduction  to  Curran  was  sufficiently 
characteristic.  When  at  the  Temple,  he  had 
written  a  poem  on  the  honors  of  his  country, 
in  which  the  great  orator  of  her  Bar  was 
named  with  due  admiration.  The  popularity 
of  the  verses  excited  the  attention  of  their 
object,  and  the  young  barrister  received  an 
invitation  to  dine  with  Curran,  then  Master 
of  the  Rolls,  at  the  Priory,  bis  >11^,  a  few  miles 
from  Dublin.  The  appointed  hour  was  five, 
and  it  was  a  matter  of  importance  to  be  punc¬ 
tual  ;  for  beyond  that  hour  dinner  was  to  wait 
for  no  man.  His  first  ^new  of  his  host  is  gra¬ 
phically  described.  He  found  him  in  his 
avenue. 

‘‘There  be  was;  as  a  thousand  times  after¬ 
wards  I  saw  him,  in  a  dress  which  you  would 
imagine  he  had  borrowed  from  his  tipstafT;  his 
hands  in  hia  sides,  his  face  almost  parallel  with 
the  borizoo — hia  under  lip  protruded,  and  the  im¬ 
patient  step  and  the  eternal  attitude  only  varied 
by  the  pause  in  which  his  eye  glanced  from  hia 
giiest  to  his  watch,  and  from  his  watch  reproach¬ 
fully  to  his  dining-room.” 


However,  it  appears  that  the  ominous  hour 
had  not  struck,  and  they  dined. 

“  I  had  often  seen  Curran,  often  heard  of  him, 
often  read  him,  but  no  no  man  ever  knew  anything 
about  him  who  did  not  sec  him  at  his  own  table, 

with  the  few  whom  he  selected . It 

was  said  of  Swift,  that  his  rule  was,  to  allow  a 
minute’s  pause  after  he  had  concluded,  and  then, 
if  no  person  took  up  the  conversation,  to  recom¬ 
mence.  Curran  had  no  conversational  rule  what¬ 
ever;  be  spoke  from  impulse,  and  he  had  the  art 
so  to  draw  you  into  a  conversation,  that,  though 
you  felt  an  inferiority,  it  was  a  contented  one. 
Indeed,  nothing  could  exceed  the  urbanity  of  hia 
demeanor,” 

If  this  description  could  be  doubted,  on  the 
authority  of  the  volume,  it  would  be  amply 
confirmed  by  the  authority  of  his  time.  Cur¬ 
ran  was  confessedly  the  wit  of  the  day,  and 
his  witticisms  were  the  more  popular  from 
their  being,  in  general,  harmless.  No  man 
could  sting  more  keenly  where  he  had  a  pub¬ 
lic  culprit  of  his  own  cla.ss  to  sting,  or  a  po¬ 
litical  adversary  to  combat ;  but  no  man  was 
seldomer  personal. 

Curran’s  nature  was  playful.  His  taste 
was  also  dramatic,  and  he  was  fond  of  play¬ 
ing  harmless  tricks  upon  his  friends.  Of  this 
ta.ste  Mr.  Phillips  had  a  specimen,  even  on 
the  day  of  his  introduction ; — 

“  When  the  last  dish  had  departed,  Curran  to¬ 
tally  confounded  me  with  a  proposal  for  which  I 
was  anjrthing  but  prepared.  ‘  Mr.  Phillips,’  said 
he,  ‘  as  this  is  the  first  of,  I  hope,  your  very  many 
visits  to  the  Priory,  I  may  as  well  initiate  you  at 
once  into  the  peculiarities  of  the  place.  You  may 
observe  that,  though  the  board  is  cleared,  there 
are  no  preparations  fora  symjwsium;  It  all  de¬ 
pends  on  you.  My  friends  here  generally  prefer 
a  walk  after  dinner.  It  is  a  sweet  evening,  but 
if  you  wish  for  wine,  say  so  without  ceremony.’ 

“  Even  now  I  can  see  Curran’s  starlike  eyes 
twinkling  at  the  disappointment  no  doubt  visible 
in  mine.  I  had  heara,  and  heard  truly,  that  he 
never  was  more  delightful  than  with  half-a-dozen 
friends  after  dinner  over  his  bottle.  The  hope  in 
which  I  liad  so  long  revelled  was  realized  at  last, 
and  here  came  this  infernal  walk,  and  the  ‘sweet 
evening.’  Oh,  bow  I  would  have  hailed  a  thun¬ 
derstorm!  But  to  say  the  truth,  the  sun  was 
shining,  and  the  birds  were  singing,  and  the  flow¬ 
ers  were  blooming  and  breathing  so  sweetly  on 
that  autumn  eve,  that,  wondering  not  at  the  wish 
of  my  companions,  I  also  voted  tor  *  the  walk.’ 

“  NVe  took  the  walk,  no  doubt,  but  it  was  only 
to  the  drawing~rtHm ;  where,  over  a  dessert  fresh¬ 
ly  culled  from  his  gardens,  and  over  wines  for 
which  his  board  was  celebrated,  we  passed  those 
hours  which  seemed  an  era  in  my  life.” 

All  this  Lb  very  well  told  and  very  amus- 
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ing  in  description,  and  was  very  innocent — 
when  all  was  over.  But  it  was  exposed  to 
the  chance  of  being  diflferently  taken,  and  had 
but  one  advantage — that  it  could  not  be  re¬ 
peated  on  the  individual. 

Curran  was  bom  in  1760,  at  Newmarket, 
a  village  in  the  county  of  Cork.  His  parent¬ 
age  was  humble,  his  father  being  only  the 
seneschal  of  the  manor.  His  mother  seems 
to  have  been  a  woman  of  superior  faculties, 
and  her  celebrated  son  always  spoke  of  her 
with  remarkable  deference. 

As  it  was  a  custom,  among  the  oddities  of 
Ireland,  to  teach  Greek  and  Latin  to  boys 
who  were  probably  to  spend  the  rest  of  their 
lives  at  the  spade,  Curran  had  what  in  Ire¬ 
land  was  called  a  classical  education,  but 
which  his  natural  talent  turned  to  better 
account  than  one  in  a  million  of  those  half- 
naki'd  classicists.  It  enriched  his  metaphors 
in  after  life,  and  enabled  him  to  talk  of  the 
raptures  of  antiquity.  In  the  Irish  Univer¬ 
sity,  he  shared  the  fate  of  other  celebrated 
men.  Swift,  Burke,  and  Goldsmith,  made  no 
figure  in  their  academic  course.  We  certainly 
do  not  mention  this  failure  to  their  praise, 
nor  would  they  themselves  have  ever  so  men¬ 
tioned  it.  We  can  easily  conceive,  that  in 
their  palmiest  days  they  regretted  their  waste 
of  time,  or  want  of  industry.  Still  they  may 
have  found  their  palliaUve  in  the  ungenial 
nature  of  the  collegiate  studies  in  their  day. 
We  should  observe,  that  those  studies  have 
since  been  more  advantageously  adapted  to 
the  national  necessity,  and  are  of  a  much 
more  general  and  popular  description. 

But  in  the  last  century,  the  whole  bent  of 
the  collegiate  education  was  mathematical: 
the  only  road  to  distinction  was  Euclid.  The 
value  of  mathematics  is  unquestionable.  As 
a  science,  it  holds  its  head  among  the  highest ; 
but  as  a  national  education,  it  is  among  the 
most  uesless.  The  mind  made  for  mathe¬ 
matical  distinction  is  as  rare  as  the  mind  made 
for  poetic  pre-eminence.  One  might  as  well 
make  poetry  a  requisite,  in  a  national  educa¬ 
tion,  as  the  mastery  of  mathematics.  The 
plea  that  they  invigorate  the  reason  is  con¬ 
tradicted  by  perpetual  experience.  Some  of 
the  feeblest,  and  even  the  most  fanciful,  and 
of  course  the  silliest,  managers  of  great  prin¬ 
ciples,  have  been  mathematicians  of  celebrity. 
Napoleon  said  of  Laplace,  the  first  mathe¬ 
matician  of  his  day,  to  whom  he  gave  a  title 
and  a  seat  in  his  Council  of  State,  on  the 
strength  of  his  scientific  renown,  that  **he 
could  do  nothing  with  him — that  as  a  public 
man  he  was  usel^ — that  his  mind  was  full 
of  his  infinite  littlet."  And  this  is  the  histo¬ 


ry  of  nearly  all  mathematical  minds:  beyond 
their  diagrams,  they  are  among  the  dullest, 
most  circumscribed,  and  most  incapable  of 
mankind.  The  mind  of  a  Newton  is  not  to  be 
ranged  in  this  class  of  elaborate  mediocrity  ; 
he  was  not  the  mole,  whose  merit  consists 
in  seeing  his  way  in  the  dark  by  an  organ 
which  is  blind  in  the  broad  light  of  nature ; 
he  was  an  eagle,  and  could  dare  the  full  efful¬ 
gence  of  the  sim.  But  this  meagre  and  inap¬ 
plicable  acquirement  was  the  chosen  prize  for 
the  whole  young  mind  of  educated  Ireland ; 
her  mathematical  crutch  was  the  only  instru¬ 
ment  of  progress  for  all  tha  salient  spirits  of  a 
nation  abounding  in  the  most  aspiring  faculties 
of  man,  and  the  quiet  drudge  who  burrowed 
his  way  through  Cubics  and  Surds,  or  could 
keep  himself  awake  over  the  reveries  of  the 
Medilationee  Analytical,  was  the  Coryphaeus 
of  the  College ;  while  men  passed  along  un¬ 
noted,  who  were  in  future  years  to  embody 
the  national  renown. 

As  Curran’s  determination  was  the  Irish 
Bar,  he  of  course  made  the  customary  visit 
to  the  English  Inns  of  Court.  Here,  though 
his  finances  compelled  him  to  live  in  solitude, 
he  contrived  to  amuse  himself  by  that  study 
of  which  in  life  he  was  so  great  a  master — 
the  study  of  character.  Some  of  his  letters 
from  London  are  curious  indications  of  this 
early  tendency  of  his  mind.  Curran  was  by 
nature  a  Tory.  All  men  of  genius  are 
Tories  until  they  get  angry  with  the  world, 
or  get  corrupt,  and  sell  themselves  to  Whig- 
gism,  or  get  disgusted,  and  think  that  both 
parties  are  equally  worthless. 

“Here,”  says  Curran,  “every  coal-porter  is  a 
politician,  and  vends  his  maxims  in  public  with 
all  the  importance  of  a  man  who  thinks  he  is  ex¬ 
erting  himself  for  the  public  service.  He  claims 
the  privilege  of  looking  as  wise  as  possible,  and 
of  talking  as  loud  ;  of  damning  the  ministry,  and 
abusing  the  King,  with  less  reserve  than  be  would 
his  equal.  Yet,  little  as  those  poor  people  under¬ 
stand  the  liberty  they  so  warmly  contend  for,  or  of 
the  metuures  they  rail  against,  it  reconciles  me  to 
their  absurdity,  by  considering  that  they  are 
liappy,  at  so  small  an  expense  as  being  ridicu¬ 
lous.'' 

This  feeling  was  too  true  ever  to  have 
been  changed.  The  language  was  changed, 
and  no  tongue  could  pour  out  more  showy 
declamation  on  the  multitude ;  but,  when 
loosed  from  the  handcufifs  of  party,  no  man 
laughed  more  loudly,  or  sneered  more  con¬ 
temptuously,  at  the  squalid  idol  to  which  he 
had  so  long  bowed  the  knee. 

Another  fragment  has  its  value  in  the 
illustration  of  hts  kindness  of  heart : — 
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“  A  portion  of  my  time  I  have  set  apart  every 
day  for  thinking  of  my  absent  friends.  Though 
this  is  a  duty  that  does  not  give  much  trouble  to 
many,  I  have  been  obliged  to  confine  it,  or  endea¬ 
vor  to  confine  it,  within  proper  bounds.  I  have 
therefore  made  a  resolution  to  avoid  any  reflec¬ 
tions  of  this  sort  except  in  their  allotted  season, 
immediately  after  dinner.  I  am  then  in  a  tran¬ 
quil,  happy  humor,  and  I  increase  that  happiness 
by  presenting  to  my  fancy  those  I  love,  in  the 
most  advantageous  point  of  view.  So  that,  how¬ 
ever  severely  I  treat  them  when  they  intrude  in 
the  morning,  I  make  them  ample  amends  in  the 
evening.  I  then  assure  myself  that  they  are 
twice  as  agreeable,  and  as  wise  and  as  good  as 
they  really  are.” 

Whether  the  author  of  Tristram  Shandy 
would  have  been  a  great  orator,  if  he  had 
begun  his  career  at  the  Bar,  may  be  a  ques-  i 
tion ;  but  that  Curran  could  have  written 
admirable  Shandian  chapters  can  scarcely 
be  doubted  by  those  who  have  observed  the 
exquisite  turns  of  his  speeches  from  grave  to 
gay ;  or  perhaps  even  those  who  now  read 
the  few  words  which  conclude  the  story  of 
Dr.  du  Gavreau.  This  man  was  one  of  his 
casual  acqtiaintances,  a  French  fugitive,  who 
ran  away  with  a  Parisian  woman  of  a  differ¬ 
ent  faith.  Whether  they  married  or  not  is 
dextrously  veiled.  The  woman  died,  leav¬ 
ing  a  daughter ;  but  whether  married  or  not, 
their  child  would  have  been  illegitimate  by 
the  existing  laws  of  France.  The  widower 
had  often  been  pressed  by  his  friends  to  re¬ 
turn  to  France,  but  he  determined  never  to 
return  where  his  child  would  be  stigmatized. 

I  did  not  know  the  particulars,”  says  Curran, 
“  till  a  few  days  since,  when  I  breakfasted  with 
him.  He  had  taken  his  little  child  on  his  knee, 
and,  after  trifling  with  her  for  a  few  moments, 
burst  into  tears.  Such  an  einotinn  could  not  but 
excite,  as  well  as  justify,  some  share  of  curiosity. 
The  poor  Doctor  looked  as  if  he  were  conscious  1 
felt  for  him,  and  his  heart  was  too  full  to  conceal 
his  affliction.  He  kissed  his  little  ^ orphan'  as  he 
called  her,  and  then  endeavored  to  acquaint  me 
with  the  lamentable  detail.  It  was  the  hardest 
story  in  the  world  to  be  told  by  a  man  of  delicacy. 
He  felt  all  the  difflculties  of  it :  he  had  many 
things  to  palliate,  some  that  wanted  to  be  justi¬ 
fied  ;  he  seemed  fully  sensible  of  this,  yet  checked 
himself  when  he  slided  into  anything  like  defence. 

I  could  perceive  the  conflict  shifting  the  colors  of 
liis  cheek,  and  I  could  not  but  pity  him,  and  ad¬ 
mire  him  for  such  an  embarrassment.  Yet,  not¬ 
withstanding  all  this,  he  sometimes  assumed  all 
the  gayety  of  a  Frenchman,  and  is  a  very  enter¬ 
taining  fellow.” 

In  all  these  breaks  of  the  story,  and  touches 
of  feeling,  who  but  must  recognize  the  spirit 
of  Sterne  ? 


The  volume  is  a  grave  volume,  and  treats 
of  high  thbgs  with  equal  grace  and  gravity ; 
but  Curran  was  an  eccentric  being,  and  his 
true  history  must  always  be  mingled  with 
the  comic. 

“  I  have  got  acquainted,”  he  says,  “  with  a  Miss 
Hume,  who  is  alwi  an  original  in  her  way.  She 
is  a  relation  of  the  celebrated  David  Hume,  and, 

I  suppose  on  the  strength  of  her  kindred,  sets  up 
for  a  politician  as  well  as  a  skeptic.  She  has 
heard  his  Essays  recommended,  and  shows  her 
own  discernment,  by  pronouncing  them  unan¬ 
swerable,  and  talks  of  the  famous  Burke  by  the 
familiar  appellation  of  Sed.  Then  she  is  so  ro¬ 
mantic,  so  sentimental !  Nothing  for  her,  but 
goats  and  purling  streams,  and  piping  shepherds. 
And,  to  crown  all,  it  sings  like  a  nightingale.  As 
I  have  not  the  best  command  of  my  mnsdes,  I  al¬ 
ways  propose  putting  out  the  candles  before  the 
song  begins,  for  the  greater  romanticality  of  the 
thing.” 

Then,  as  to  bis  relaxations — 

“  You  will  perhaps  be  at  a  loss  to  guess  what 
kind  of  amusement  I  allow  myself:  why,  I'll  tell 
you.  I  spend  a  couple  of  hours  every  night  at  a 
cofTee-bouse,  where  1  am  not  a  little  entertained 
with  a  group  of  old  politicians,  who  meet  in  order 
to  debate  on  the  reports  of  the  day,  or  to  invent 
some  for  the  next,  with  the  other  business  of  the 
nation  !  Though  I  don’t  know  that  society  is  the 
characteristic  of  this  people,  yet  politics  are  a  cer¬ 
tain  introduction  to  the  closest  intimacy  of  coflTee- 
house  acquaintance.  I  also  visit  a  variety  of  or¬ 
dinaries  and  eating-houses,  and  they  are  equally 
fertile  in  game  for  a  character-hunter.  1  think  I 
have  found  out  the  cellar  where  Roderick  Random 
ate  shin  of  beef  for  threepence,  and  have  actually 
drunk  out  of  the  identical  quart  which  the  drum¬ 
mer  squeezed  togelhef  when  poor  Strap  spilt  the 
broth  on  his  legs.” 

He  visited  Hampton  Court,  and  though 
he  seems  to  have  passed  through  its  solemn 
halls  and  stately  galleries  without  peculiar 
remark,  he  seized  on  his  yame  of  living  char¬ 
acter. 

“  The  servant  who  showed  us  the  splendid 
apartments  seemed  to  be  a  good  deal  pleas«l  with 
his  manner  of  explaining  a  suite  of  tapestry  re¬ 
presenting  the  Persian  war  of  Ale.xander.  Though 
a  simple  fellow,  he  had  his  lesson  well  by  rote, 
and  ran  over  the  battles  of  Issus,  Arbela,  &c., 
with  surprising  fluency.  ‘  But  where  is  Alexan¬ 
der?’  cries  Apjohn,  (a  young  fellow-student,  who 
had  accompanied  him.)  ‘  There,  sir,  at  the  door  of 
Darius’s  tent,  with  the  ladies  at  his  feet.’  ‘  Sure¬ 
ly,’  said  I,  *  that  must  be  Hephestion,  for  he  was 
mistaken  by  the  Queen  for  Alexander.’  ‘  Pardon 
me,  sir,  I  hope  I  know  Alexander  better  than  that.' 
‘  But  which  of  the  two  do  you  think  the  greater 
man  ?*  ‘  Greater ! — bless  your  soul,  sir,  they  are 
1  both  dead  these  hundred  years.'  " 
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Curran’s  obsenations  on  this  official,  or, 
as  he  would  prohahly  have  called  it,  minis¬ 
terial  blunder,  exhibits,  even  in  these  early 
dajs  of  his  mind,  something  of  the  reflective 
spirit  which  afterwards  gave  such  an  interest 
to  his  eloquence. 

“Oh,  what  a  comment  on  human  vanity! 
There  was  the  marrow  of  a  thousand  folios  in 
the  answer.  I  could  not  help  thinking  on  tlie 
instant,  what  a  puzzle  that  mighty  man  would  be 
in,  should  he  appear  before  a  committee  from  the 
Temple  of  Fame,  to  claim  those  laurels  which  he 
thought  so  much  of,  and  to  be  opposed  in  his  de- 
manrls,  though  his  competitor  were  Thersites,  or 
the  fellow  who  rubbed  Bucephalusa  lieels.” 

All  this  is  showy,  if  not  new ;  yet,  in  de¬ 
fiance  even  of  Curran’s  authority,  its  argu¬ 
ment  is  practically  denii-d  by  all  human 
nature.  What  man  ever  acts /or  the  praise 
of  posterity  alone?  Present  impulses,  ex¬ 
cited  by  present  rewards,  are  the  law  of  the 
living  ;  and  Alexander  charging  through  the 
Granicus,  and  sweeping  the  royal  Persian 
cavalry  before  him,  had  probably  a  heart 
as  full  of  the  most  powerful  impulses,  as  if 
he  could  have  assured  himself  of  the  inherit¬ 
ance  for  ten  thousand  years  of  the  plaudits 
of  the  globe.  We  are  also  to  remember, 
that  he  luis  inherited  the  great  legacy  of 
fame,  to  this  hour — that,  to  the  minds  of  all 
the  intelligent,  he  is  still  the  hero  of  heroes ; 
that  clowns  are  not  the  clients  of  memory, 
or  the  distributors  of  renown  ;  and  that  the 
man  whose  history  has  already  survived  his 
throne  two  thousand  years,  has  exhibited  in 
himself  all  the  distinction  between  the  perish¬ 
ableness  of  power  and  the  immortality  of 
fame. 

In  1775,  Curran  returned  to  Ireland,  and 
after  anxiously  pondering  on  the  chances  of 
abandomng  Europe  and  seeking  fortune  in 
America,  as  other  eminent  men — Edmund 
Burke  among  the  number — had  done  before 
him,  he  fixed  his  fates  at  home. 

This  portion  of  the  subject  begins  with  a 
high  panegyric  on  the  difficult  but  attractive 
profession  into  which  Curran  now  threw 
himself,  without  income,  connection,  or 
friend : — 

“  It  is  not  to  be  questioned,  that  to  the  Bar  of 
that  day  the  people  of  Ireland  looked  up  in  every 
emergency,  with  the  most  perfect  reliance  on 
their  talent  and  their  integrity.  It  was  then  the 
nursery  of  the  parliament  and  the  peerage ;  there 
was  scarcely  a  noble  family  in  the  land  that  did 
not  enrol  its  elect  in  that  body,  by  the  study  of 
law,  and  the  exercise  of  eloquence  to  prepre 
them  fur  the  field  of  legislative  exertion.  And 
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there  not  unfrequently  arofe  a  genius  from  the 
very  lowest  of  the  people,  who  won  his  way  to 
the  distinctions  of  the  Senate,  and  wrested  from 
pedigree  the  highest  honors  and  offices  of  the 
Constitution.” 

That  the  Bar  was  the  first  body  in  the 
country’  was  incontestible,  and  that  it  often 
exhibited  remarkable  instances  of  ability  is 
equally  known.  But  those  facts  must  not 
be  understood  as  giving  the  author’s  opinion, 
that  perfection  lies  in  the  populace.  All  the 
remarkable  persons  of  their  time  in  Ireland 
were  men  of  education,  many  of  birth,  and 
many  of  hereditary  fortune.  Grattan  was 
the  son  of  a  judge ;  Flood  a  man  of  old 
family  and  estate ;  Clare,  the  Chancellor, 
was  the  son  of  the  leadej  of  the  Bar,  and 
began  the  world  with  £4000  a-year — a  sum 
probably  now  equal  to  twice  the  amount. 

The  Ponsonbys,  the  leading  family  of 
Whiggism  in  Ireland,  were  among  the  first 
blood  and  fortune  of  the  land.  Hussey 
Burgh  was  a  man  of  old  family  and  fortune. 
The  Beresfords  were  closely  allied  to  nobili¬ 
ty.  Plunket  and  Curran  were,  perhaps, 
those  among  the  leaders  the  least  indebted 
to  the  Heralds’  College ;  but  Plunket  was 
the  son  of  a  Presbyterian  minister,  and  both 
had  received  the  best  education  which  Ire¬ 
land  could  give — both  were  graduates  of  the 
University. 

Of  course,  nature  is  impartial  in  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  talents,  but  the  trxie  distinction  is 
in  their  training.  The  Radicalism  which 
fills  public  life  with  vulgarity  and  faction  is 
wholly  the  work  of  that  absence  of  all  early 
training,  which  must  be  the  fate  of  men  sud¬ 
denly  gathered  from  the  manual  labors  of 
life.  We  know  the  necessity  of  those  labors, 
but  intellectual  superiority  must  be  the  work 
of  another  school.  The  men  of  eminence  in 
Ireland  were  also  men  of  accomplished  gene¬ 
ral  knowledge,  and  of  classical  acquirement, 
to  an  amount  seldom  found  even  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Legislature.  There  was  not  an  assem¬ 
bly  in  the  world  where  a  happy  classical 
quotation,  or  dextrous  reference  to  antiquity, 
would  be  received  with  a  quicker  sen.se  or  a 
louder  plaudit  than  in  the  Irish  Parliament. 

When  the  well  known  antagonist  of  the 
Romish  claims.  Dr.  Duigenan,  a  stem  look¬ 
ing  and  singularly  dark-featured  old  man, 
had  one  night  made  a  long  and  learned 
speech  on  the  subject.  Sir  John  Doyle  whol¬ 
ly  extinguished  its  effect,  by  the  Horatian 
line, — 

“Hie  niger  est,  hunc  tu  Romane  caveto.” 

The  House  shook  with  applause,  and  the 
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universal  laugh  drove  the  doctor  from  th« 
field. 

On  another  evening,  when  the  prince  of 
jesters,  Toler,  then  a  chief  supporter  of 
Government,  contemptuously  ob^rved,  on 
seeing  a  smile  on  some  of  the  Opposiuon 
faces — 

“  Dulce  est  deni|  ere  in  loco 

an  Opposition  member  started  up  and  re¬ 
torted  the  quotation,  by  saying,  “That  it 
was  much  more  applicable  to  the  conduct 
and  position  of  the  honorable  member  and 
his  friends,  and  that  the  true  translation  was, 

‘  It  is  mighty  pleasant  to  play  the  fool  in  a 
place.' " 

The  novelty  and  happiness  of  the  transla¬ 
tion  disturbed  the  gravity  of  debate  for  a 
considerable  time. 

But  those  were  the  gay  days  of  Ireland. 
Times  of  keen  anxiety,  of  daring  change,  and 
of  social  con\Tilsion,  were  already  shaping 
themselves  to  the  eye  of  the  patriot,  and  the 
true  debates  on  which  the  fate  of  tbe  nation 
hung  were  transferred  from  parliament  to 
the  peasantry',  from  the  council-room  to  the 
cabin,  from  the  accomplished  intelligence  and 
polished  brilliancy  of  the  legislature  to  the 
rude  resentment,  fierce  recollections,  and 
sullen  prejudices  of  the  multitude.  It  was 
on  the  heath,  that  Revolution,  like  Macbeth, 
met  the  disturbing  spirits  of  the  land,  and 
heard  the  “  All  hail,  hereafter.” 

Curran’s  rapid  professional  distinctions 
were  the  more  remarkable,  that  the  Irish 
Bar  was  aristocratic,  to  a  degree  wholly  un¬ 
known  in  England.  If  it  is  true,  that  this 
great  profession  often  leads  to  the  Peerage, 
in  Ireland  the  course  was  reversed,  and  the 
Peerage  often  derived  its  chief  honors  from 
its  connection  with  the  Bar.  The  sons  of 
the  first  families  wore  the  gown,  and  the 
cedant  arma  toga  was  more  fully  realized  in 
Ireland  than  it  ever  was  in  Rome. 

But  few  men  of  condition  have  ever  en¬ 
tered  the  Army  ;  and  in  a  nation  of  habitual 
passion  for  publicity,  and  proverbial  love  of 
enterprise,  perhaps  fewer  officers  were  added 
to  the  British  service  than  from  the  Channel 
Islands.  This  has  since  been  largely  changed, 
and  Ireland,  which  in  the  last  century  but 
filled  up  the  rank  and  file,  has  since  nobly 
contributed  her  share  to  the  names  which 
register  themselves  in  the  memory  of  nations. 
To  Ireland,  glorious  England  and  rescued 
Europe  owe  a  Wellington  ! 

The  Church,  the  usual  province  of  high 
families  in  England,  was  poor,  feeble,  and 
impopular  in  Ireland.  With  a  few  positions 


of  great  wealth,  all  below  was  barren :  liv¬ 
ings  of  vast  extent,  with  a  meagre  popula¬ 
tion,  and  still  more  meagre  income ;  Roman¬ 
ism  was  hourly  spreading  with  a  population, 
itself  spreading  until  it  had  nothing  to  eat, 
and  embittered  against  Protestantism  until 
conversion  became  more  than  a  hopeless  toil 
— an  actual  terror.  Law  was  the  only  in¬ 
strument  of  collecting  the  clerical  income, 
and  the  collector  and  the  clergyman  were 
involved  in  one  common  obloijuy,  and  often 
in  one  common  danger — a  condition  of  things 
which  must  have  largely  repelled  all  those 
who  had  the  power  of  choice. 

The  mitres  were  chiefly  bestowed  on  the 
Fellows  of  English  colleges,  and  tutors  of 
English  noblemen.  Every  new  Viceroy  im¬ 
ported  a  succession  of  Chaplains,  and  quar¬ 
tered  them  all  upon  the  Irish  Church.  The 
majority  of  those  men  looked  upon  their  po¬ 
sition  with  the  ner\’ous  alarm  of  settlers  in 
the  wilderness  ;  thought  only  of  the  common- 
room  of  the  colleges  from  which  they  had 
been  tom,  or  of  the  noble  houses  in  which 
they  had  been  installed ;  and  reproached 
the  ill-luck  which  had^  given  them  dignities 
which  only  excited  popular  disgust ;  and 
wealth,  from  which  they  could  derive  no 
pleasure,  but  in  its  accumulation.  W’e  can 
scarcely  wonder  that,  through  almost  the 
whole  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  Irish 
Chiu-ch  lay  in  a  state  of  humiliation,  repul¬ 
sive  to  the  public  feelings.  This,  too,  has 
changed ;  and  the  Church  now  possesses 
many  able  men. 

Commerce,  which  plays  so  vigorous  a  part 
in  the  world,  was  then  a  swathed  infant  in 
Ireland,  and  swathed  so  tightly  by  provin¬ 
cial  regulations,  that  there  was  scarcely  a 
prospect  of  its  ever  stepping  beyond  the  cra¬ 
dle.  Manufactures — that  gold-mine  worth 
all  the  treasures  of  the  Western  World — 
were  limited  to  the  looms  of  the  North  ;  and 
the  only  manufacture  of  three-fourths  of  this 
fine  country  consisted  in  the  fatal  fabrication 
of  forty-shilling  voters. 

The  Squiredom  of  Ireland  was  the  favorite 
profession  of  busy  idleness,  worthless  activi¬ 
ty,  and  festive  folly.  But  this  profession 
must  have  an  estate  to  dilapidate,  or  a  coun¬ 
try  to  ride  over,  and  English  mortgages  to 
pamper  its  prodigality  and  accelerate  its  ruin. 
Gout,  the  pistol,  broken  necks,  and  heredi¬ 
tary  disease,  rapidly  thinned  this  class.  Per¬ 
petual  litigation  stood  before  their  rent-rolls, 
in  the  shape  of  a  devouring  dragon ;  and, 
with  a  peasantry  starving  but  cheerful,  and 
with  a  proprietary  pauperized  but  laughing 
to  the  last,  they  were  determined,  though 
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hourly  sinking  into  bankruptcy,  to  be  ruined 
like  a  gentleman. 

All  those  circumstances  coining  together, 
made  the  Bar  almost  the  sole  assemblage  of 
the  ability  of  Ireland.  But  they  also  made 
it  the  most  daring,  dashing,  and  belligerent 
body  of  gentlemen  that  Europe  has  seen. 
It  was  Lord  Norbury’s  remark  in  his  old  age, 
when  he  reposed  on  the  cushions  of  the  peer- 
age^bad  realized  immense  wealth,  and  ob¬ 
tained  two  peerages  for  his  two  sons — that  all 
this  came  out  of  fifty  pounds  and  a  case  of 

{)istols,  his  father’s  sole  present  as  he 
aunched  him  in  life.  The  list  of  the  duels 
fought  by  the  leading  members  of  the  Bar 
might  figure  in  a  continental  campaign  ;  and 
no  man  was  regarded  as  above  answering  for 
a  sarcasm  dropped  in  court,  by  his  appearance 
in  the  field. 

But  we  must  not,  from  this  unfortunate 
and  guilty  habit,  conceive  that  the  spirit  of 
the  higher  orders  of  Ireland  was  deficient  in 
the  courtesies  of  life.  There  was  a  melan¬ 
choly  cause  in  the  convvilsions  of  the  country.  | 
The  war  of  William  III  ,  which  had  broken 
down  the  throne  of  James  II.,  had  left  many 
a  bitter  feeling  among  the  Popish  families  of 
Ireland.  Many  of  the  soldiers  of  James  had 
retired  into  village  obscurity,  or  were  suffered 
to  retain  the  fragments  of  their  estates,  and 
live  in  that  most  embittering  of  all  conditions 
—a  sense  of  birth,  with  all  the  struggles  of 
diminished  means.  These  men  indulged  their 
irritable  feelings,  or  avenged  their  ruin,  by  the 
continual  appeal  to  the  pistol.  Always  nurtur¬ 
ing  the  idea  that  the  victory  had  been  lost  to 
them  solely  by  the  cowardice  of  James,  they 
were  ready  to  quarrel  with  any  man  who 
doubted  their  opinion ;  and  as  their  Protestant 
conquerors  were  brave  bold  men,  equally  dis¬ 
posed  to  maintain  their  right,  and  unhesitat¬ 
ing  in  their  claim  to  possess  what  they  had 
won  by  their  swords,  their  quarrels  became 
feuds.  Law,  which  represented  the  princi¬ 
ple,  by  its  laxity  established  the  practice ;  and 
when  lawyers  led  the  way,  the  community 
followed.  Still,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
duelling  is  a  custom  alike  contrary  to  the 
order  of  society,  and  the  command  of  heaven  ; 
and,  the  first  judge  who  hangs  a  duellist  as  a 
murderer,  and  sends  all  the  parties  engaged 
in  the  transaction  to  the  penal  colonies for  life, 
will  have  rendered  a  signal  service  to  his 
country. 

While  every  part  of  this  volume  is  valua¬ 
ble,  for  the  display  of  vigorous  writing  and 
manly  conception,  the  more  interesting  frag¬ 
ments,  to  us,  are  the  chai'acters  of  the  parlia¬ 
mentary  leaders ;  because  such  men  are  the 


creators  of  national  character,  the  standards  of 
national  intellect,  and  the  memorials  to  which 
their  nation  justly  points  as  the  trophies  <d.  na¬ 
tional  honor. 

The  Parliament  of  Ireland  is  in  the  grave  ; 
hut,  while  the  statues  of  her  public  orators 
stand  round  the  tomb,  it  must  be  felt  to  be 
more  than  a  sepulchre.  Whatever  homage 
for  genius  may  be  left  in  the  distractions  of 
an  unhappy  country,  miist  come  to  kneel  be¬ 
side  that  tomb ;  and  if  the  time  shall  ever 
arrive  for  the  national  enfranchisement  from 
faction,  the  first  accents  of  national  wisdom 
must  b(!  dictated  from  that  sacred  depository 
of  departed  virtue. 

Grattan,  the  first  man  in  the  brq^htest  day 
of  the  Irish  Parliament,  was  descended  of  an 
honorable  lineage.  His  father  was  a  barrister, 
member  of  Parliament  for  Dublin,  and  also  its 
Recorder.  He  himself  was  a  graduate  of  the 
Irish  University,  where  he  was  distinguished. 
Entering  the  Middle  Temple,  he  was  called  to 
the  Irish  Bar  in  1772. 

But  his  mind  was  parliamentary  ;  his  study 
in  England  had  b^n  parliament;  and  his 
spirit  was  kindled  by  the  great  orators  of  the 
time.  He  who  had  heard  Burke  and  Chat¬ 
ham,  had  heard  the  full  power  of  imaginative 
oratory — of  all  oratory  the  noblest.  Grattan 
had  the  materials  of  a  great  speaker  in  him 
by  nature — keen  sensibility,  strong  passion, 
daring  sincerity,  and  an  imagination  furnished 
with  all  the  essential  knowMge  for  debate — 
not  overwhelmed  by  it,  but  refreshing  the 
original  force  of  his  miijd,  like  the  eagle’s  wmg 
refreshed  by  dipping  into  the  fountain,  but 
dipping  only  to  soar.  Yet,  though  almost 
rapturously  admiring  those  distinguished  men, 
he  was  no  imitator.  He  struck  out  for  him¬ 
self  a  line  between  both,  and  in  some  of  its 
happier  moments,  superior  to  either;  com¬ 
bining  the  rich  exuberance  of  Burke’s  ima¬ 
gination  with  Chatham’s  condensed  dignity  of 
thought.  Possessed  of  an  extraordinary 
power  of  reasoning,  Grattan  had  the  not  less 
extraordinary  power  of  working  it  into  an  in¬ 
tensity  which  made  it  glow  ;  and  some  of  the 
most  elaborate  arguments  ever  uttered  in 
Parliament  have  all  the  brilliancy  of  elo¬ 
quence.  He  continually  reaeoned,  though  the 
most  metaphorical  of  speakers  ;  and  this 
combination  of  logic  and  lustre,  though  so 
unusual  in  others,  in  him  was  characteristic. 
He  poured  out  arguments  like  a  shower  of  ar¬ 
rows,  but  they  were  all  arrows  tipped  with  fire. 

Mr.  Phillips’  sketch  of  him  brings  Grattan 
before  us  to  the  life  : — 

1  “He  was  short  in  stature,  and  unprepossessing 
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in  appearance.  His  arms  were  disproportionately 
lon^.  His  walk  was  a  stride.  With  a  person 
swaying  like  a  pendulum,  and  an  abstracted  air, 
he  seemed  always  in  thought,  and  each  thought 
provoked  an  attendant  gesticulation.  Such  was  the 
outward  and  visible  form  of  one  whom  the  passen* 
ger  would  stop  to  stare  at  as  a  droll  and  the  philoso¬ 
pher  to  contemplate  as  a  study.  How  strange  it  is 
that  a  mind  so  replete  with  grace  and  symmetry, 
and  power  and  splendor,  should  have  been  allottra 
anch  a  dwelling  for  its  residence !  Yet  so  it  was,  and 
so  also  was  it  one  of  his  highest  attributes,  that  his 
genius,  by  its  ‘  excessive  light,’  blinded  his  hear¬ 
ers  to  his  physical  imperfections.  It  was  the  vic¬ 
tory  of  mind  over  matter.” 

It  is  then  stated  that,  even  while  at  the 
Temple,  he  exercised  himself  in  Parliament¬ 
ary  studies,  and  made  speeches  in  his  walks 
in  Windsor  Forest,  near  which  he  had  taken 
lodgini^,  and  in  his  chamber.  Of  course,  he 
was  supposed  to  be  a  little  mad  : — 

“  His  landlady  observed,  ‘  What  a  sad  thing  it 
was  to  see  the  |ioor  young  gentleman  all  day  talk¬ 
ing  to  somebody  he  calls  Mr.  Speaker,  when  there 
was  no  speaker  in  the  house  but  himself.”  Nor 
was  the  old  lady  singular  in  her  opinion.  In  some 
few  years  afterwards,  no  less  a  man  than  Edmund 
Buriie  wrote  over  to  Ireland,  “  Will  no  one  stop 
that  madman,  Grattan  V  Assuredly  when  Burke 
himself  enacted  the  dagger-scene  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  the  epithet  was  more  ap¬ 
plicable.” 

We  refer  to  this  remark,  chiefly  to  correct 
a  misconception  generally  adopt^.  It  has 
been  supposed  that  Burke,  to  heighten  the 
eflect  of  his  speech  on  the  discontents  then 
engendering  against  the  State,  actually  pur¬ 
chased  a  dagger,  to  throw  on  the  floor  of 
Parliament.  This,  of  course,  would  have 
been  ridiculous ;  and  it  is  to  do  the  common 
duty  of  rescuing  the  fame  of  a  great  man 
from  the  slightest  touch  of  ridicule,  that  this 
explanation  is  given.  One  of  his  friends  (we 
believe,  a  member  of  Parliament)  had  re¬ 
ceived,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  from  Bir¬ 
mingham,  a  newly-invented  dagger,  of  a  des- 
rate  kind,  of  which  some  l/unuands  had 
en  ordered,  evidently  for  the  purpose  of 
assassination.  Burke,  naturally  shocked  at 
this  proof  of  the  sanguinary  de.signs  spread¬ 
ing  among  the  lower  population,  took  the 
weapon  with  him,  to  convince  those  who 
constantly  scoffed  at  him  as  an  alarmist,  that 
his  alarms  were  true.  The  whole  was  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  accident ;  nothing  could  be  less  pre¬ 
meditated;  and  every  hearer  of  the  true 
statement  will  agree  t^t,  so  far  from  being 
a  theatrical  exhibition,  it  was  the  very  act 
which  any  rational  and  manly  man  would 


have  done.  The  time  was  terrible :  revolu¬ 
tion  threatened  every  hour.  Jacobinism  was 
hourly  boasting  that  it  had  the  Church  and 
Throne  in  its  grasp  ;  and  at  such  a  period, 
the  positive  statement  of  a  man  like  Burke, 
that  thousands  (we  believe  five  thousand)  of 
weapons,  evidently  made  for  private  murder, 
were  actually  ordered  in  one  of  our  manu¬ 
facturing  towns,  and  the  sight  of  one  of  those 
horrid  instruments  itself,  was  an  important 
call  on  the  vigilance  of  Government,  and  a 
salutary  caution  to  the  country.  It  is  not  at 
all  improbable  that  this  act  crushed  the  con¬ 
spiracy. 

Mr.  Phillips  observes,  that  when  Burke 
wrote  “  that  madman  Grattan,  the  madman 
was  contemplating  the  glorious  future ;  his 
ardent  mind  beheld  the  vision  of  the  country 
he  so  loved  rising  erect  from  the  servitude  of 
centuries,  ‘  redeemed,  regenerated,  and  disen¬ 
thralled’  by  his  exertions.  Nor  was  that 
vision  ba.sele88 — he  made  of  it  a  proud  and 
grand  reality  ;  her  chains  fell  off,  as  at  the 
bidding  of  an  enchanter.” 

Grattan’s  influence  in  Parliament  was  felt 
from  his  first  entrance.  But  he  carried  it  in 
the  only  way  in  which  even  genius  can  be 
permanently  successful. 

“  His  industry  was  indomitable.  The  aflairs 
of  Parliament  were  to  be  thenceforth  the  business 
of  his  life,  and  he  studied  them  minutely.  The 
chief  difficulty  in  this  great  speaker’s  way  was 
the  first  five  minutes.  During  his  exordium, 
laughter  was  imminent.  He  bent  his  body  almost 
to  the  ground,  swung  his  arms  over  his  head,  up 
and  down  and  around  him,  and  added  to  the  gro¬ 
tesqueness  of  his  manner  a  hesitating  tone  and 
drawling  emphasis.  Still  there  was  an  earnest¬ 
ness  about  him,  that  at  first  besought,  and,  as  he 
warmed,  enforced,  nay,  commanded  attention.” 

His  first  entrance  into  the  British  House 
of  Commons  b  described  with  the  same  gra¬ 
phic  effect; — 

“  He  had  said  of  Flood  ‘  that  he  forgot  that  he 
was  an  oak  of  the  forest,  too  old  and  too  great  to 
be  transplanted  at  fifty.’  And  yet  here  he  was 
himself.  Whether  he  would  take  root  was  the 
question,  and  for  some  moments  very  questionable 
it  w’as.  When  he  rose,  every  voice  in  that  crowd¬ 
ed  House  was  hushed ;  the  great  rivals,  Pitt  and 
Fox,  riveted  their  eyes  upon  him ;  be  strode  forth 
and  gesticulated — the  hush  became  unanimous ; 
not  a  cheer  was  heard  :  men  looked  in  one  ano¬ 
ther’s  faces,  and  then  at  the  phenomenon  before 
them,  as  if  doubting  his  identity.  At  last,  and  on 
a  sudden,  the  indication  of  the  master-spirit  came. 
Pitt  was  the  first  generously  to  recognize  it.  He 
smote  his  thigh  hastily  with  his  hand — it  was 
an  impulse  when  be  was  pleased— his  followers 
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saw  it,  and  knew  it,  and  with  a  nniveraal  burst 
they  hailed  the  advent  and  the  triumph  of  the 
stranger.” 


Grattan  was  sincere,  and  this  sincerity 
gave  at  once  substance  to  his  popularity,  and 

Eower  to  his  eloquence.  But,  as  a  politician, 
e  was  rash ;  and  as  a  prophet,  he  had  to 
see  the  failure  of  all  his  predictions.  He  wield¬ 
ed  a  torch  of  exceeding  brightness,  it  is  true ; 
but  the  torch  at  once  blinded  himself  and  in¬ 
flamed  the  nation.  His  patriotism  was  pure, 
but  it  wanted  practicability.  He  left  no 
^at  measure  of  public  utility  behind  him. 
HLs  liberation,  as  he  called  it,  of  Ireland  in 
1702,  was  a  showy  Action,  to  end  in  the  dis¬ 
grace  of  a  painful  discovery.  It  was  the 
liber  a  f  ion  of  a  fever,  to  end  in  exhaustion ;  of 
a  dream  of  opulence  and  independence,  to 
finish  in  an  awaking  of  poverty  and  despair. 
Its  closest  resemblance  was  to  the  late  festi¬ 
val  at  the  Hanwell  Asylum — an  assemblage 
of  lunatics  dressed  for  the  night  in  feathers 
and  flowers,  dancing  and  feasting  until  the 
morning  light  sent  them  Ixick  to  their  cells, 
and  the  drudgery  of  their  melancholy  disci¬ 
pline. 

The  whole  policy  of  the  Whig  party  in 
Ireland  was  the  counterpart  of  their  policy 
in  England,  only  on  a  smaller  scale.  It  was, 
to  the  performances  of  Fox  and  Opposition 
here,  what  the  little  stage-play  in  Hamlet  is 
to  the  tragedy  itself — the  siune  characters 
and  the  same  crime  performed  in  imitation  of 
the  larger  guilt  that  gazes  on  it.  The 
wretched  shortsightedness  of  supporting  any 
demand  of  the  populace  whom  they  at  once 
deluded  and  di'spiscd  ;  the  perpetual  agita¬ 
tion  to  give  the  franchise  to  classes  who  mutt 
use  it  without  the  power  of  discrimination, 
and  who  must  be  careless  of  it  but  for  the 
purposes  of  corruption;  the  reckless  client- 
ship  of  the  Popish  claims,  ending  in  the  sale 
of  Irish  independence  by  the  Papists ;  the 
universal  conspiracy,  and  the  sanguinary 
civil  war,  followed  by  the  political  siucide  of 
the  Parliament — all  the  direct  and  rapid  re¬ 
sults  of  the  Whig  policy  in  Ireland  show 
either  the  headlong  ignorance  or  the  scandal¬ 
ous  hypocrisy  of  Irish  faction. 

Yet,  in  all  this  blaze  of  fraud  and  false¬ 
hood,  the  name  of  Grattan  was  never  de¬ 
graded  by  public  suspicion.  He  was  an  en¬ 
thusiast  ;  and  his  robe  of  enthusiam,  like  one 
of  the  hre-resisting  robes  of  antiquity,  came 
out  only  brighter  for  its  passing  through  the 
flame.  But  the  Legislature  (all  impurities) 
was  left  in  ashes. 

Mr.  Phillips  seems  to  regret  Grattan’s 
transfer  to  England,  as  an  injury  to  his  ora¬ 


torical  distinctions.  He  tells  us  “  that  it  is 
in  the  Irish  Parliament,  and  in  his  yoimger 
day,  that  his  finest  eflTorts  are  to  be  found  !” 
Reluctant  as  we  are  to  differ  from  such  an 
authority,  yet,  judging  from  his  publitited 
speeches,  it  appears  to  us  that  his  powers 
never  found  their  right  position  until  they 
were  within  the  walls  of  the  British  Parlia¬ 
ment.  These  walls  shut  out  the  roar  of  the 
populace,  which  disturbed  him,  but  to  which 
he  once  must  listen.  These  walls  sheltered 
him  from  that  perpetual  clinging  of  Popery, 
which  dragged  down  his  fine  tastes  to  its 
own  level.  Within  these  walls,  he  was  re¬ 
lieved  from  the  petty  interests  of  partisan¬ 
ship,  and  nused  from  the  feuds  of  an  island 
to  the  policy  of  an  empire.  In  Ireland,  p«jpu- 
larity  required  perpetual  submission  to  the 
caprices  of  the  multitude,  and  no  man  had 
more  fully  felt  than  Grattan  the  impossibility 
of  taking  a  stand  on  his  own  principles — he 
must  be  either  on  the  shoulders  of  the  mob, 
or  under  their  heels.  In  England,  no  longer 
wearied  with  the  responsibility  of  leading 
parties  who  refused  to  be  guided,  or  the  dis¬ 
gust  of  following  his  inferiors  through  the 
dust  of  their  hurried  “  road  to  ruin,”  he  had 
before  him,  and  embraced  with  the  gallantry 
of  his  nature,  the  great  Cause  for  which 
England  was  fighting — the  cause  of  human¬ 
kind.  In  Ireland,  Grattan,  with  all  his  intre¬ 
pidity,  would  not  have  dared  to  make  his 
magnificent  speech  on  the  war  with  Napo¬ 
leon,  or,  if  he  had,  would  have  been  de¬ 
nounced  by  the  roar  of  the  million.  In  Eng¬ 
land,  he  was  in  the  midst  of  the  noblest  as- 
sociatioas ;  he  was  surrounded  by  all  the 
living  ability  of  the  empire;  and  if  genius 
itself  is  to  be  inspired  by  the  memories  of  the 
mighty,  every  stone  of  the  walls  round  him 
teemed  with  inspiration. 

Thus,  if  his  language  was  more  chastened, 
it  was  loftier ;  if  his  metaphors  were  more 
disciplined,  they  were  more  majestic ; — the 
orb  which,  rising  through  the  mists  of  faction, 
had  shone  with  broadened  disc  and  fiery  hue, 
now,  in  its  meridian,  assumed  its  perfect  form, 
and  beamed  with  its  stainless  glory. 

In  recording  the  remarkable  names  of  this 
period  in  Ireland,  Mr.  Phillips  alludes  to  the 
celebrated  preacher  Dean  Kirwan  : 


“  He  had  been  a  Roman  Catholic  clergyman, 
but  conformed  to  the  Church  of  England.  He 
was  a  wonderful  orator — one  of  the  greatest  that 
ever  filled  a  pulpit ;  and  yet,  when  injudicious 
friends,  after  his  death,  publish^  a  volume  of  his 
sermons,  they  were  scarcely  readable.  This  sounds 
paradoxical :  but  it  is  true.  The  volume  is  not 
remembered — those  who  heard  the  preacher  never 
can  forget  him.  It  was  my  happiness  to  have  the 
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opportunity  thrice,  while  a  student  in  the  Univer-  j 
sity  of  Dublin.  The  church,  on  those  occasions, 
presented  a  singular,  and,  in  truth,  not  a  very  de¬ 
corous  spectacle — a  bear-garden  was  orderly 
compared  to  it.  The  clothes  were  tom  off  men^s 
backs — ladies  were  carried  out  fainting— disorder 
the  most  unseemly  disgraced  (he  entire  service, 
and  so  continued  till  Kirwan  ascended  the  pulpit. 
What  a  change  was  there  then  !  Every  eye  was 
turned  to  him — every  tongue  was  hushed — all 
was  solemn  silence.  His  enunciation  of  the 
Lord’s  Prayer  was  one  of  the  finest  things  ever 
heard.  Never  before  or  since  did  mortal  man 
produce  such  wonderful  effect.  And  yet  he  had 
his  disadvantages  to  overcome :  his  person  was 
not  imposing  ;  he  was  somewhat  wall-eyed  ;  and 
his  voice  at  times  was  inharmonious.” 

We  see  in  this  striking  portnut  the  writer 
con  amort,  and  we  must  give  him  due  credit 
for  his  vivid  tribute  to  Irish  ability.  But 
there  are  few  miracles  in  this  world,  and  the 
fact  that  Kirwan’s  printed  sermons  are  wholly 
inferior  to  his  reputation  reduces  our  wonder 
within  more  restricted  bounds.  If  it  is  true, 
that  much  emotion  is  lost  by  the  loss  of  the 
actual  spi'aking ;  that  the  full  power  of  the 
oratory  is  somewhat  diminished  by  its  being 
calmly  read,  instead  of  being  ardently  heard ; 
■dll  we  have  but  few  instances,  perhaps  none, 
where  true  oratory  altogether  loses  its  power 
in  publication. 

For  example,  Curran’s  published  speeches 
give  the  general  reader  a  very  sufficient  spe¬ 
cimen  of  the  richness  of  his  language,  the 
fertility  of  imaginadon,  and  even  the  subtlety 
of  his  humor.  Grattan’s  speeches,  most  M 
them  mere  fragments,  and  probably  few  pub¬ 
lished  with  his  revision,  gave  the  full  impres¬ 
sion  of  his  boldness  of  thought,  depth  of 
argument,  and  exquisite  pungency  of  expres¬ 
sion.  Burke’s  printed  speeches  are  even  said 
to  give  a  higher  sense  of  his  wonderful  alulity 
than  when  they  were  delivered  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  There  is  an  anecdote  that, 
when  Pitt  had  read  one  of  those  earlier 
speeches  in  the  form  of  a  pamphlet,  he  ex- 

Eresscd  his  astonishment.  “  Is  it  possible,” 
e  exclmmed,  “  that  this  fine  oradon  can  bt 
what  we  heard  the  other  night  ?” 

That  Kirwan’s  preaching  was  attended  by 
immense  congregations,  is  unquestionable; 
and  that  his  collections  were  very  large,  is 
equally  true.  But  there  were  circumstances 
remarkably  in  favor  of  both.  He  preached 
but  three  or  four  'times  in  the  year,  and  he 
never  preached  but  for  charities  patronized 
by  the  highest  personages  of  the  land.  The 
Lord-lieutenant  and  the  principal  nobility 
were  generally  the  patrons  of  those  especi^ 
charities.  There  was  this  addidonal  advan- 
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tage,  that  then  poor-laws  in  Ireland  were  un¬ 
known,  and  public  liberality  was  thus  the 
more  urgently  required,  and  the  more  wil¬ 
lingly  exercised.  The  day  of  his  preaching 
was  m  general  an  anniversary,  for  which  the 
whole  preceding  year  was  a  preparation ;  and 
the  collection  was  thus,  in  a  cert^  degree, 
the  payment  of  a  rent. 

The  magnitude  of  his  collecdons  has  been 
the  subject  of  some  erroneous  conjectures. 
On  the  occasion  of  his  preaching  for  the  fam¬ 
ilies  of  the  yeomanry  who  fell  in  the  rebel¬ 
lion  of  1Y98 — a  memorable  and  melancholy 
occasion,  which  naturally  called  forth  the 
national  hberality — the  collection  wa.s  stud  to 
have  amounted  to  a  thousand  pounds.  A 
very  large  sum,  but  it  was  a  national  contri¬ 
bution. 

Kirwan’s  style  of  delivery,  too,  had  some 
share  in  his  popular  effect — he  recited  bis 
sermons  in  the  manner  of  the  French  preach¬ 
ers  ;  and  the  novelty  formed  a  striking  con¬ 
trast  to  the  dreary  reading  of  the  ordinary 
preachers.  He  was  also  fond  of  lashing 

{mblic  transgressions,  and  the  vices  of  high 
ife  were  constantly  the  subject  of  sharp 
remarks,  which  even  stooped  to  the  dresses 
of  the  women.  The  nobility,  accordingly, 
came  to  hear  themselves  attacked;  and,  as 
all  personality  was  avoided,  they  came  to  be 
amused. 

Still,  Kirwan  was  a  remarkable  man,  and 
worthy  of  mention  in  any  volume  which  treats 
of  the  memorable  personages  of  Ireland. 

We  wish  that  we  could  avoid  speaking  of 
his  treatment  by  the  church  dignitaries  of  his 
time.  While  they  ought  to  Mve  received 
such  a  convert  with  honor,  they  seem  to  have 
made  a  point  of  neglecting  him.  He  was  not 
merely  a  man  of  talent  m  the  pulpit,  but 
alike  accomplished  in  science  and  elei^t 
literature ;  for  he  had  been  successively  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Rhetoric,  and  of  Natural  Philosophy, 
in  (if  we  recollect  rightly)  the  College  of 
Louvain,  at  a  time  when  French  Mathematics 
were  the  pride  of  the  Continent. 

Yet  he  never  obtained  preferment  or  coun¬ 
tenance,  and  scarcely  even  civility,  except  the 
extorted  civility  of  fear,  from  any  of  the  ec¬ 
clesiastical  be^s  of  Ireland.  The  dull  and 
common-place  men  with  whom  it  wa.s  then 
customary  to  fill  the  Irish  Sees,  shrank  from 
one  who  might  have  been  a  most  willing,  as 
he  must  have  been  a  most  able,  mstrument 
in  reconciling  his  Papist  countrymen  to  the 
Church  of  England.  And,  without  any  other 
cause  than  their  own  somnolent  stupidity, 
they  rendered  wholly  useless — as  far  as  was 
in  their  power — a  man  who,  in  a  position 
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corresponding  to  his  ability,  might  have  ] 
headed  a  New  Reformation  in  Ireland. 

Kirwan’s  only  dignity  was  given  to  him  by 
the  Lord-lieutenant,  Cornwallis,  after  nearly 
fifteen  years  of  thankless  labor ;  and  it  con¬ 
sisted  only  of  the  poor  Deanery  of  Killala, 
a  nook  on  the  savage  shore  of  Western 
Ireland.  He  died  soon  after,  of  a  eoup-de- 
toleil — as  it  was  observed  the  natural  death 
of  a  man  of  his  genius ! 

But  we  must  break  off  from  this  captiva-  ' 
ting  volume.  We  recollect  no  political  work  | 


in  which  politics  are  treated  with  more  manly 
propriety,  or  personal  character  delineated 
with  more  vigorous  truth ;  in  which  happier 
anecdotes  alwund,  or  in  which  the  writer 
gives  his  own  opinion  with  more  firmness, 
yet  with  less  offence  to  public  feelings. 
From  its  evident  knowledge  of  Ireland,  it 
could  be  written  by  none  but  an  Irishman; 
but  its  sentiments  are  cosmopolite.  If  the 
author  sails  under  his  national  flag,  still,  his 
bark  must  be  recognized  as  a  ntmle  vessel, 
and  welcome  in  any  Port  of  the  World. 


From  Ik*  N«rth  Britiih  Raviaw. 


ARTHUR  HEN 


Is  the  chancel  of  Clevedon  Church,  in  | 
Somersetshire,  are  interred  the  mortal  re¬ 
mains  of  Arthur  Henry  Hallam,  eldest  son 
of  our  great  philosophic  historian  and  critic, 
and  that  fri«*nd  to  wnf>m  “  In  Memorinm"  is 
sacred.  This  place  was  selected  by  his 
father,  not  only  from  the  connection  of  kin¬ 
dred,  being  the  burial  place  of  his  maternal 
grandfather.  Sir  Abraham  Elton,  but  on  ac¬ 
count  of  Hs  still  and  sequestered  situation,  on 
a  lone  hill  that  overhangs  the  Bristol  Chan¬ 
nel.  This  lone  hill,  with  its  humble  old 
church,  its  outlook  over  the  wa.ste  of  waters, 
where  go  the  ships,  were,  we  doubt  not,  in 
Tennyson’s  mind,  or  eye,  when  these  words, 
which  conUun  the  buiden  of  that  volume  in 
which  are  enshrined  so  much  of  the  deepest 
affection,  poetry,  philosophy,  and  godliness, 
rose  into  his  mind, — 

**  Break,  break,  break. 

On  th  j  cold  gray  stones,  O  sea ! 

And  I  would  that  my  tongue  could  utter  | 
The  thoughts  that  arise  in  me. 

“  O  well  for  the  fisherman’s  boy 

That  be  shouts  with  his  sister  at  play  ! 

O  well  for  the  sailor  lad, 

That  be  sings  in  his  boat  on  the  bay  ! 

**  And  the  stately  ships  go  on 
To  their  haven  under  the  hill ; 

But  O  for  the  touch  of  a  vani.sh^  hand, 

And  the  sound  of  a  voice  that  is  still. 


RY  HALLAM. 


**  Break,  break,  break. 

At  the  foot  of  thy  crags,  O  sea  ! 

•  But  the  tender  grace  of  a  day  that  is  dead 
kVill  never  come  back  to  me.” 

Out  of  these  few  simple  words,  deep,  and 
melancholy,  and  sounding  as  the  sea,  as  out 
of  a  well  of  the  living  waters  of  love,  flows 
forth  all  ”  In  Memoriam,”  as  a  stream  flows 
out  of  its  spring — all  is  here.  “I  would 
that  my  tongue  could  utter  the  thoughts 
that  arise  in  me,” — the  touch  of  the  van¬ 
ished  hand — the  sound  of  the  voice  that  is 
still,” — the  body  and  soul  of  his  friend. 
Rising  as  it  were  out  of  the  midst  of  the 
gloom  of  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death, 
“  the  mountain  infant  to  the  sun  comes  forth 
like  hiunan  life  from  darkness ;”  and  how  its 
waters  flow  on!  carrying  life,  beauty,  mu¬ 
nificence,  shadows  and  happy  lights,  depths 
of  blackness,  depths  clear  as  the  very  body 
of  heaven.  How  it  deepens  as  it  goes, 
involving  greater  interests,  larger  news, 
“thoughts  that  wander  through  eternity,” 
wider  affections,  but  retaining  its  pure  linng 
waters,  its  unforgotten  buraen  of  joy  and 
sorrow.  How  it  visits  every  region !  pleas¬ 
ant  villages  and  farms,  waste  howling  wilder¬ 
nesses,  grim  woods,  nemorumque  noctem,  in¬ 
formed  with  spiritual  fears,  where  may  be 
seen,  if  shapes  they  may  be  called — 

“  Fear  and  trembling  Hope 
Silence  and  Foresight ;  Death  the  Skeleton, 
And  Time  the  Shadow 
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now  within  hearing  of  the  Minster  clock,  now 
of  the  college  bells,  and  the  vague  hum~6f 
the  mighty  city.  And  over  head  through 
all  its  course  the  heaven  with  its  clouds,  its 
sun,  moon,  and  stars ;  but  always,  and  in  all 
places,  declaring  its  source ;  and  even  when 
laying  its  burden  of  manifold  and  faithful 
affection  at  the  feet  of  the  Almighty  Father, 
it  still  remembers  whence  it  came. 

“That  friend  of  mine  who  lives  in  God, 

That  God  which  ever  lives  and  loves ; 

One  God,  one  law,  one  element, 

And  one  far  off  divine  event, 

To  which  the  whole  creation  moves.” 

It  is  to  that  chancel,  and  to  the  day,  3d 
January,  1834,  that  he  refers  in  poem  xviiL 
of  “In  Memoriam.” 

“  ’Tis  well,  ’tis  something,  we  may  stand 
Where  he  in  English  earth  is  laid, 

And  from  his  ashes  may  be  made 
The  violet  of  his  native  land. 

“Tis  little ;  but  it  looks  in  truth 
As  if  the  quiet  bones  were  blest 
Among  familiar  names  to  rest, 

And  in  the  places  of  his  youth.” 

And  agtun  in  xix. : 

“The  Danube  to  the  Severn  gave 

The  darken’d  heart  that  l^t  no  more ; 

They  laid  him  by  the  pleasant  shore. 

And  in  the  hearing  of  the  wave. 

“  There  twice  a-day  the  Severn  fills, 

The  salt  sea-water  passes  by, 

And  hushes  half  the  babbling  Wye, 

And  makes  a  silence  in  the  hills.” 

Here,  too,  it  is,  Ixv. : 

“  When  on  my  bed  the  moonlight  falls, 

1  know  that  in  thy  place  of  rest, 

By  that  broad  water  of  the  west. 

There  comes  a  glory  on  the  walls : 

“Thy  marble  bright  in  dark  appears. 

As  slowly  steals  a  silver  flame 
Along  the  letters  of  thy  name. 

And  o’er  the  number  of  thy  years.” 

This  young  man,  whose  memory  his  friend 
has  consecrated  in  the  hearts  of  all  who  can 
be  touched  by  such  love  and  beauty,  was  in 
no  wise  unworthy  of  all  this.  It  is  not  for 
us  to  say,  for  it  was  not  given  to  us  the  sad 

Erivilege  to  know,  all  that  a  father’s  heart 
uried  with  his  son  in  that  grave,  all  the 
hopes  of  unaccomplished  years ;  nor  can  we 
feel  in  its  fullness  all  that  is  meant  by 


“  Such 

A  friendship  as  had  mastered  Time ; 

“  Which  masters  Time  indeed,  and  is 

Eternal,  separate  from  fears. 

The  all-assuming  months  and  years 

Can  take  no  part  away  from  this.’’ 

But  this  we  may  say,  we  know  of  nothing  in 
all  literature  to  compare  with  the  volume 
from  which  these  lines  are  taken,  since  David 
lamented  with  this  lamentation :  “  The  beau¬ 
ty  of  Israel  is  slain.  Ye  mountains  of  Gilboa, 
let  there  be  no  dew,  neither  rain  upon  you. 
I  am  disti  jssed  for  thee,  my  brother  Jona¬ 
than  ;  very  pleasant  hast  thou  been  unto 
me  ;  thy  love  for  me  was  wonderful.”  We 
cannot,  as  some  have  done,  compare  it  with 
Shakspeare’s  sonnets  or  “Lycidas.”  In 
spite  of  the  amazing  genius  and  tenderness, 
the  never  wearj’ing,  all  involving  reiteration 
of  passionate  attachment,  the  idolatry  of  ad¬ 
miring  love,  the  rapturous  devotedness,  of 
one  of  the  greatest  beings  which  nature  ever 
produced  in  the  human  form,  displayt*d  in 
the  sonnets,  we  cannot  hut  agree  with  Mr. 
Hallam  in  thinking,  “  that  there  is  a  tendency 
now,  especially  among  young  men  of  poeti¬ 
cal  tempers,  to  exaggerate  the  beauties  of 
these  remarkable  pr<^uctions and  though 
we  would  hardly  say  with  him,  “  that  it  is 
impossible  not  to  wish  that  Shakspeare  had 
never  written  them,”  giving  us,  as  they  do, 
and  as  perhaps  nothing  else  could  do,  such 
proof  of  a  power  of  loving,  of  an  amount  of 
altendrissement,  which  is  not  less  wonderful 
than  the  bodying  forth  of  that  myriad-mind^ 
which  gave  us  Hamlet,  and  Lear,  and  Cor¬ 
delia,  and  Puck,  and  all  the  rest,  and  which 
indeed  explains  to  us  how  he  could  give  us 
all  these; — while  we  go  hardly  so  far,  we 
entirely  agree  with  his  other  wise  words : — 
“  There  is  a  weakness  and  folly  in  all  mis¬ 
placed  and  excessive  affection ;”  which  in 
Shakspeare’s  case  is  all  the  more  distressing, 
when  we  consider  that  “  Mr.  W.  H.,  the  only 
begetter  of  these  ensuing  sonnets,  was,  in  all 
likelihood,  William  Herbert,  Earl  of  Pem¬ 
broke,  a  man  of  noble  and  gallant  character, 
but  always  of  licentious  life. 

As  for  Lycidas,  we  are  obliged  to  confess 
that  the  poetry — and  we  all  know  how  con¬ 
summate  it  is — and  not  the  affection,  seems 
uppermost  in  Milton’s  mind,  as  it  is  in  ours. 
The  other  element,  though  quick  and  true, 
has  no  glory,  through  reason  of  the  excel¬ 
lency  of  that  which  invests  it.  But  there  is 
no  such  drawback  here.  The  purity,  the 
temperate  but  fervent  goodness,  the  firmness 
and  depth  of  nature,  the  impassioned  logic. 
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the  large,  sensitive  and  liberal  heart,  the  rev¬ 
erence  and  godly  fear,  of 

“  That  friend  of  mine  who  lives  in  God,” 

which  from  these  Remains  we  know  to  have 
dwelt  in  that  young  soul,  give  to  “  In  Memo- 
riam”  the  character  of  exactest  portraiture. 
There  is  no  excessive  or  misplaced  affection 
here ;  it  is  all  founded  in  fact :  while  every- 
w'here  and  throughout  it  all,  affection — a 
love  that  is  wonderful — meets  us  first  and 
leaves  us  last,  gives  form  and  substance  and 
grace,  and  the  breath  of  life  and  love,  to 
everything  that  the  poet’s  thick-coming  fan¬ 
cies  so  exquisitely  frame.  We  can  remember 
few  poems  approaching  to  it  in  this  quality 
of  sustained  affection.  The  only  English 
poems  we  can  think  of  as  of  the  same  order, 
are  Cowper’s  lines  on  seeing  his  mother’s 
portrait : 

“  Oh  that  these  lips  had  langnage  !” 

Bums  to  “  Mary  in  Heaven  and  two  pieces 
of  Vaughan — one  beginning 

“  Oh  thou  who  know’st  for  whom  I  mourn 
And  the  other — 

“  They  are  all  gone  into  the  world  of  light” 

But  our  object  now  is,  not  so  much  to  il¬ 
lustrate  Mr.  Tennyson’s  verses,  as  to  intro¬ 
duce  to  our  readers,  what  we  ourselves  have 
got  so  much  delight  and,  we  trust,  profit 
from — the  volume  we  have  placed  at  the 
head  of  this  notice.  We  had  for  many  years 
been  searching  for  it,  but  in  vain ;  a  sentence 
quoted  by  Henry  Taylor,  in  his  Notes  on  Life, 
struck  us,  and  our  desire  was  quickened  by 
reading  “  In  Memoriam.”  We  do  not  know 
when  we  have  been  more  impres.sed  by  any¬ 
thing  than  by  these  Remains  of  this  young 
man,  especially  when  taken  along  with  his 
friend’s  Memorial ;  and  instead  of  trying  to 
tell  our  readers  what  this  impression  is,  we 
have  preferred  giving  them  as  copious  extracts 
as  our  space  allows,  that  they  may  judge  and 
enjoy  for  themselves.  We  can  promise  them 
few  finer,  deeper,  and  better  pleasures  than 
reading,  and  detmning  their  minds  over  these 
two  bwks  together,  filling  their  hearts  with 
the  fullness  of  their  grace  and  truth.  They  will 
see  bow  accurate  as  well  as  how  affectionate 
and  “  of  imagination  all  compact”  Tennyson 
is,  and  how  worthy  of  all  that  he  has  said 
of  him,  that  friend  was ;  and  we  may  add 


with  still  more  significance  is — knowing  now, 
as  he  is  known — being  blessed  in  the  vision 
of  God.  How  the  likeness  is  drawn,  ad 
vivum  ! 

“  When  to  the  sessions  of  sweet  silent  thought 

He  summons  up  remembrance  of  things  past.” 

We  do  not  know  a  more  perfect  illustration 
of  that  passage  which  we  quoted  in  a  former 
paper,  and  which  we  can  hardly  quote  too 
often : 

“  'The  idea  of  his  life  has  sweetly  crept 
Into  his  study  of  imagination. 

And  every  lovely  organ  of  his  life 

Has  come  apparelled  in  more  precious  habit. 

More  moving,  delicate,  and  full  of  life, 

Into  the  eye  and  prospect  of  his  soul. 

Than  when  he  lived  indeed.” 

'The  idea  has  been  sown  a  natural  body, 
and  has  been  raised  a  spiritual  body,  but 
the  identity  is  untouched  ;  the  countenance 
shines  and  the  nument  is  white  and  glistering, 
but  it  is  the  same  face  and  form. 

We  have  learned  that  it  has  plea.sed  the 
Supreme  Disposer,  whose  ways  are  not  our 
ways,  nor  his  thoughts  our  thoughts,  to  re¬ 
move  Mr.  Hallam’s  remaining  son  by  a  death 
e<jually  sudden  as  Arthur’s.  We  have  also 
heard  that  he  was  in  every  way  worthy  of  being 
his  brother.  May  we  hope  that  by  and  by, 
when  He  who  has  smitten  shall  have  com¬ 
forted,  as  He  alone  can,  the  honored  and 
bereaved  father  will  present  to  the  world  his 
Memorial  of  them  both.  In  doing  this,  we 
feel  persuaded  he  will  best  honor  them,  and 
make  them,  even  in  death,  to  serve  their 
Maker,  and  benefit  mankind.  P’or  such  a 
book  as  this  we  have  quoted  from,  the  full 
value  of  which,  and  of  its  author,  can  how¬ 
ever  only  be  understood  by  reading  it  through 
and  through,  is  of  no  slender  use  in  a  coun¬ 
try  like  ours.  “  It  serveth  and  conferreth  to 
magnanimity,  morality,  as  well  as  to  delec¬ 
tation,  and  doth  raise  and  erect  the  mind.” 
We  may  say  of  him, — 

“  Necesse  esttanquam  immaturam  mortem  ejns 
defieam;  si  tamen  fas  est  aut  fiere,  aut  omnino 
mortem  vocare.qua  tanti  javenis  mortalitas  magis 
tinita  qiiam  vita  est.  Vivit  enim,  vivetque  semper, 
atque  etiam  latius  in  memoria  hominum  et  ser- 
iiione  versabitur,  postquam  ab  oculis  receseit.” 

“  Arthur  Henry  Hallam  was  bom  in  Bedford 
Place,*  London,  on  the  Ist  of  February,  1811. 


*  “  Dark  house,  by  which  once  more  I  stand 
Here  in  the  long  unlovely  street ; 

Doors,  where  my  heart  was  wont  to  beat 
So  quickly,  waiting  for  a  hand.” 

iK  Memoriam, 
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Very  few  year*  had  elapsed  before  h  ia  parents 
observed  stron);  indications  of  his  future  character, 
in  a  peculiar  clearness  of  perception,  a  facility  of 
acquiring  knowledge,  and,  above  all,  in  an  un¬ 
deviating  sweetness  of  disposition,  and  adherence 
to  his  sense  of  what  was  right  and  becoming.  As 
he  advanced  to  another  stage  of  childhood,  it  was 
rendered  still  more  manifest  that  he  would  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  ordinary  persons,  by  an  increasing 
thoughtfulness,  and  a  fondness  for  a  class  of 
books,  which  in  general  are  so  little  intelligible 
to  boys  of  bis  age,  that  they  excite  in  Utein  no 
kind  of  interest. 

“  In  the  summer  of  1818  he  spent  some  months 
with  his  fiarents  in  Germany  and  Switzerland,  and 
became  tainiliar  with  the  French  language,  which 
he  had  already  learned  to  read  with  facility.  He 
had  gone  through  the  elements  of  Latin  before  this 
time;  but -that  language  having  been  laid  aside 
during  his  tour,  it  was  found  upon  his  return  that, 
a  variety  of  new  scenes  having  edaced  it  from  his 
memory,  it  was  necessary  to  begin  again  with  the 
first  rudiments.  He  was  nearly  eight  years  old 
at  this  time ;  and  in  little  more  than  twelve 
months  he  could  read  Latin  with  tolerable  facility. 
In  this  period  his  mind  was  developing  itself  more 
rapidly  tlian  before  ;  he  now  felt  a  keen  relish  for 
dramatic  poetry,  and  wrote  several  tragedies,  if 
we  may  so  call  them,  either  in  prose  or  verse, 
with  a  more  precocious  display  of  talents  than  the 
Editor  remeiiibers  to  have  met  with  in  any  other 
individual.  The  natural  pride,  however,  of  his 
rents  did  not  blind  them  to  the  uncertainty  that 
longs  to  all  premature  efforts  of  the  mind  ;  and 
they  so  carefully  avoided  everything  like  a  boast¬ 
ful  display  of  blossoms  which,  in  many  cases, 
have  withered  away  in  barren  luxuriance,  that 
the  circumstance  of  these  compositions  was  hardly 
ever  mentioned  out  of  their  own  family. 

“In  the  spring  of  1820,  Arthur  was  placed 
under  the  Rev.  W.  Carmalt,  at  Putney,  where  he 
remained  nearly  two  years.  After  leaving  this 
school,  he  went  abroad  again  for  some  months ; 
and  in  October  1822  became  the  pupil  of  the  Rev. 
E.  C.  Hawtrey,  an  Assistant  Master  of  Eaton  Col¬ 
lege.  At  Eaton  he  continued  till  the  summer  of 
1827.  He  was  now  become  a  good,  though  not 
perhaps  a  first-rate,  scholar  in  the  Latin  and  Greek 
languages.  The  loss  of  time,  relatively  to  this 
object,  ill  traveling,  but  far  more  his  increasing 
avidity  for  a  different  kind  of  knowledge,  and  the 
strong  bent  of  his  mind  to  subjects  which  exercise 
other  faculties  than  such  as  the  requirement  of 
languages  calls  into  play,  will  sufficiently  account 
for  what  might  seem  a  comparative  deficiency  in 
classical  learning.  It  can  only  however  be  reckon¬ 
ed  one,  comparatively  to  his  other  attainments, 
and  to  his  remarkable  facility  in  mastering  tlie 
modern  languages.  The  Editor  has  thought  it  not 
improper  to  print  in  the  following  pages  an  Eton 
exercise,  which,  as  written  before  the  age  of  four¬ 
teen,  though  not  free  from  metrical  and  other 
errors,  appears,  perhaps,  to  a  partial  judgment,  far 
above  the  level  of  such  compositions.  It  is  re¬ 
markable  that  he  should  have  selected  the  story  of 
Ugolino,  from  •  poet  with  whom,  and  with  whose 


language,  he  was  then  but  very  slightly  acquaint 
ed,  but  who  was  afterwards  to  bec^e,  more  |>er* 
haps  than  any  other,  the  master-mover  of  his 
spirit.  It  may  be  add^,  that  great  judgment  and 
taste  are  perceptible  in  this  translation,  which  is 
by  no  means  a  literal  one;  and  in  which  the  phra- 
seology  of  Sophocles  is  not  ill  substituted,  in  some 
passages,  for  that  of  Dante. 

“  The  Latin  poetry  of  an  Etonian  is  generally 
reckoned  at  that  School  the  chief  test  of  his  lite¬ 
rary  talent.  That  of  Arthur  was  good  witliout 
being  excellent;  he  never  wanted  depth  of  tliought, 
or  truth  of  feeling ;  but  it  is  only  in  a  few  rare 
instances,  if  altogether  in  any,  that  an  original 
mind  has  been  known  to  ntler  itself  freely  and 
vigorously,  without  sarrifice  of  purity,  in  a  lan¬ 
guage  the  capacities  of  which  are  so  imperfectly 
understood  ;  and  in  his  productions  there  was  not 
(he  thorough  conformity  to  an  ancient  model  which 
is  required  for  perfect  ele^nce  in  Latin  verse. 
He  took  no  great  pleasure  in  this  sort  of  compo¬ 
sition  ;  and  perhaps  never  returned  to  it  of  his  own 
accord. 

“  In  the  latter  part  of  his  residence  at  Eton,  he 
was  led  away  more  and  more  by  the  predominant 
bias  of  his  mind,  from  the  exclusive  study  of 
ancient  literature.  The  poets  of  England,  es¬ 
pecially  the  older  dramatists,  came  with  greater 
attraction  over  his  spirit.  He  loved  Fletcher,  and 
some  of  Fletcher’s  contemporaries,  for  their  en¬ 
ergy  of  language  and  intenseness  of  /eeling;  but 
it  was  in  Shakspeare  alone  that  he  found  the  ful¬ 
ness  of  soul  which  seemed  to  slake  the  thirst  of 
his  own  rapidly  expanding  genius  for  an  inex¬ 
haustible  fountain  of  thought  and  emotion.  He 
knew  Shakspeare  thoroughly  ;  and  indeed  his  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  earlier  poetry  of  this  country 
was  very  extensive.  Among  the  modern  poets, 
Byron  was  at  this  time,  far  ahove  the  rest,  and  al¬ 
most  exclusively, his  favorite;  a  preference  which, 
in  later  years,  he  transferred  altogether  to  Words¬ 
worth  and  Shelley. 

“  He  became,  when  about  fifteen  years  old,  a 
member  of  the  debating  society  established  among 
the  elder  boys,  in  which  he  took  great  interest ; 
and  this  served  to  confirm  the  bias  of  his  intellect 
towards  the  moral  and  political  philosophy  of 
modern  times,  ft  was  probably  however  of  im¬ 
portant  utility  in  giving  him  that  command  of  his 
own  language  which  he  possessed,  as  the  follow¬ 
ing  Essays  will  show,  in  a  very  superior  degree, 
and  in  exercising  those  powers  of  argumentative 
discussion,  which  now  displayed  themselves  as 
eminently  characteristic  of  his  mind.  It  was  a 
necessary  consequence  that  he  declined  still  more 
from  the  usual  paths  of  study,  and  abated  perhaps 
somewhat  of  his  regard  for  the  writers  of  antiquity. 
It  must  not  be  understood,  nevertheless,  as  most  of 
those  who  read  these  pages  will  be  aware,  that  he 
ever  lost  his  sensibility  to  those  ever-living  effu¬ 
sions  of  genius  which  the  ancient  languages  pre¬ 
serve.  He  loved  iEschylus  and  Sophocles,  (to 
Euripides  he  hardly  did  justice,)  Lucretius  and 
Virgil ;  if  he  did  not  seem  so  much  drawn  towards 
Homer  as  might  at  first  be  expected,  this  may 
probably  be  accounted  for  by  his  increasing  taste 
for  philosophical  poetry. 
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“  In  the  earlv  part  of  1827,  Arthur  took  a  part 
in  the  Eton  Miscellany,  a  periodical  publication, 
in  which  some  of  his  friends  in  the  debating 
society  were  concerned.  He  wrote  in  this,  be* 
■ides  a  few  papers  in  prose,  a  little  poem  on  a 
story  connected  with  the  I^ake  of  Killarney.  It 
has  not  been  thou|;bt  by  tlie  Editor  advisable, 
upon  the  whole,  to  reprint  these  lines ;  thouzh,  in 
his  opinion,  they  bwr  very  strikini;  marks  of 
superior  powers.  This  was  almost  the  first  poe¬ 
try  that  Arthur  had  written,  except  the  childish 
tragedies  above  mentioned.  No  one  was  ever 
less  inclined  to  the  trick  of  versifying.  I’oelrv 
with  him  was  not  an  amusement,  but  the  natural 
and  almost  necessary  language  of  genuine  emo¬ 
tion  ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  discipline  of  serious 
reflection,  and  the  approach  of  manhood,  mve  a 
reality  and  inten^eness  to  such  emotions,  th-at  he 
learned  the  capacities  of  his  own  genius.  Tliat 
he  was  a  poet  by  nature,  these  remains  will  suffi¬ 
ciently  prove ;  but  certainly  he  was  far  removed 
from  being  a  versifier  by  nature  ;  nor  was  he  pro¬ 
bably  able  to  perform,  what  he  scarce  ever  at¬ 
tempted,  to  write  easily  and  elegantly  on  an  or¬ 
dinary  subject.  Tlie  lines  on  the  story  of  I’yg- 
tualion  are  so  far  an  exception,  that  they  arose 
out  of  a  momentary  amiHemcnt  of  society ;  but 
he  could  not  avoid,  even  in  these,  his  own  grave 
tone  of  poetry. 

“  Upon  leaving  Eton  in  the  summer  of  1827, 
he  accompanied  his  |iarents  to  the  Continent,  and 
pasM.'il  eight  months  in  Italy.  Thi.s  introduction 
to  new  scenes  of  nature  and  art,  ami  to  new 
sources  of  intellectual  delight,  at  the  very  period 
of  transition  from  boyliood  to  youth,  sealed  no 
doubt  the  peculiar  character  of  his  mind,  and 
taught  him,  too  ssoon  for  his  peace,  to  sound  those 
depttis  of  thought  and  fi‘eling,  from  which,  after 
this  time,  ail  that  he  wrote  was  derived,  lie 
had,  when  he  passed  the  Alps,  only  a  moderate 
acquaintance  with  the  Italian  language;  but  dur¬ 
ing  his  residence  in  the  country,  he  came  to 
speak  it  with  perfect  fluency,  and  w  ith  a  pure 
Siendese  pronunciation.  In  its  study  he  was 
much  as'iisted  by  his  friend  and  instructor,  the 
Abbate  I’ifferi,  w  ho  encouraged  him  to  his  first 
attempts  at  versification.  The  few  sonnets,  which 
are  now  printed,  were,  it  is  to  be  remembered, 
written  by  a  foreigner,  hardly  seventeen  years 
old,  and  after  a  very  short  stay  in  Italy.  Tlie 
Editor  might  not,  probably,  have  suffered  them  to 
appear,  even  in  this  manner,  upon  his  own  judg¬ 
ment.  Hut  he  knew  that  the  greatest  living 
writer  of  Italy,  to  whom  tliey  were  shown  some 
time  since  at  Milan,  by  the  author’s  excellent 
friend,  Mr.  Richard  ililnes,  has  expressed  him¬ 
self  in  terms  of  high  approbation. 

“  The  growing  intimacy  of  .\rthur  with  Italian 
poetry  led  him  naturally  to  that  of  Dante.  No 
poet  was  so  congenial  to  the  character  of  his  own 
reflective  mind  ;  in  none  ether  could  he  so  abund¬ 
antly  find  that  disdain  of  flowery  redundance,  that 
perpetual  reference  of  the  .sensible  to  the  ideal, 
that  aspiration  for  somewhat  better  and  less  fleet¬ 
ing  than  earthly  things,  to  which  his  inmost  soul 
responded.  lake  all  genuine  worshipers  of  the 
great  Florentine  poet,  he  rated  the  lufemo  below 
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the  two  later  portions  of  the  Divina  Commedia; 
there  was  nothing  even  to  revolt  his  taste,  but 
rather  much  to  attract  it,  in  the  scholastic  theo¬ 
logy  and  mystic  visions  of  the  Parsdiso.  Petrarch 
he  greatly  admired,  though  with  less  idolatry  than 
Dante ;  and  the  sonnets  here  printed  will  show  to 
all  competent  judges  how  fully  he  had  imbibed 
the  spirit,  without  servile  centonism,  of  the  beat 
writers  in  that  style  of  compoeition  who  flourished 
in  the  16th  century. 

“  But  poetry  was  not  an  absorbing  passion  at 
this  time  in  his  mind.  His  eyes  were  fixed  on 
the  best  pictures  with  silent  intense  delight.  He 
had  a  deep  and  just  perception  of  what  was  beau¬ 
tiful  in  this  art ;  at  least  in  its  higher  schools ;  for 
he  did  not  pay  much  regard,  or  perhaps  quite  do 
justice,  to  the  masters  of  the  17th  century.  To 
technical  criticism  he  made  no  ttort  of  pretension ; 
painting  was  to  him  but  the  visible  language  of 
emotion ;  and  where  it  did  not  aim  at  exciting  it, 
or  employed  inadequate  means,  his  admiration 
would  be  withheld.  Hence  be  liighly  prized  the 
ancient  paintings,  both  Italian  and  German,  of  the 
age  which  preceded  the  full  development  of  art. 
Hut  lie  was  almost  as  enthusiastic  an  admirer  of 
the  Venetian,  as  of  tlie  Tuscan  and  Roman 
schools ;  considering  these  masters  as  reaching 
I  the  same  end  by  the  different  agencies  of  form 
and  color.  This  predilection  for  the  sensitive 
beauties  of  painting  is  somewhat  analogous  to  his 
fondness  for  harmony  of  verse,  on  which  be  laid 
more  stress  than  poets  so  thoughtful  are  apt  to 
do.  In  one  of  Uie  last  days  of  his  life,  be  lingered 
long  among  the  fine  Venetian  pictures  of  the  Im¬ 
perial  Gallery  at  Vienna. 

“  He  returned  to  England  in  June,  1828  ;  and, 
in  the  following  October,  went  down  to  reside  at 
Cambridge;  having  been  entered  on  the  boards 
of  Trinity  College  before  his  departure  to  the 
Continent.  He  was  tlie  pupil  of  tlie  Rev.  Wil¬ 
liam  Whewell.  In  some  respects,  as  soon  be¬ 
came  manifest,  he  was  not  formed  to  obtain  great 
academical  it‘piitation.  An  acquaintance  with 
the  learned  languages,  coii.siderable  at  the  school 
where  he  was  raucated,  but  not  improved,  to  say 
the  lea.»t,  by  the  intermission  of  a  year,  during 
which  his  mind  had  betm  so  occupied  by  other 
pursuits,  that  he  had  thought  little  of  antiquity 
even  in  Rome  itself,  though  abundantly  sufficient 
fur  the  gratification  of  taste  and  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge,  was  sure  to  prove  inadequate  to 
the  searching  scrutiny  of  modern  examinations. 
He  soon,  therefore,  saw  reason  to  renounce  all 
competition  of  this  kind  ;  nor  did  he  ever  so  much 
a.s  attempt  any  Greek  or  Latin  composition  during 
his  stay  at  Cambridge.  In  truth,  he  was  very  in- 
difierent  to  success  of  this  kind ;  and  conscious 
as  he  must  have  been  of  a  high  reputation  among 
his  contemporaries,  he  could  not  think  that  he 
stood  in  need  of  any  University  distinctions.  The 
Elditor  became  by  degrees  almost  equally  iiidiflFer- 
ent  to  what  he  perceived  to  be  so  uncongenial  to 
Arthur’s  mind.  It  was,  however,  to  be  regretted 
that  he  never  paid  the  least  attention  to  mathe¬ 
matical  studies.  That  he  should  not  prosecute 
them  with  the  diligence  usual  at  Cambridge,  was 
of  course  to  be  expected ;  yet  his  clearness  and 
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acumen  would  certainly  have  enabled  him  to  mas¬ 
ter  the  principles  of  geometrical  reasoning  ;  nor, 
in  fact,  did  he  so  much  6nd  a  difficulty  in  appre¬ 
hending  demonstrations,  as  a  want  of  interest,  and 
a  consequent  inability  to  retain  them  in  his  mem¬ 
ory.  A  little  more  practice  in  the  strict  logic  of 
geometry,  a  little  more  familiarity  with  the  physi¬ 
cal  laws  of  the  universe,  and  the  phenomena  to 
which  they  relate,  would  possibly  have  repressed 
the  tendency  to  vague  and  mystical  speculations 
which  he  was  too  fond  of  indulging.  In  the  phi¬ 
losophy  of  the  human  mind,  he  was  in  no  danger 
of  tiie  materializing  theories  of  some  ancient  and 
modern  schools ;  but  in  shunning  this  extreme,  he 
might  sometimes  forget  that,  in  the  honest  pursuit 
of  truth,  we  can  shut  our  eyes  to  no  real  pheno¬ 
mena,  and  that  the  physiology  of  man  must  al¬ 
ways  enter  into  any  valid  scheme  of  his  psyco-  j 

logy-  .  .  i 

“  The  comparative  inferiority  which  he  might  I 
show  in  the  usual  trials  of  knowledge,  sprung  in 
a  great  measure  from  the  want  of  a  prompt  and 
accurate  memory.  It  was  the  faculty  wherein  he 
shone  the  least,  according  to  ordinary  observation ; 
though  his  very  extensive  reach  of  literature,  and 
his  rapidity  in  acquiring  languages,  sufficed  to 
prove  that  it  was  capable  of  ^ing  largely  exer¬ 
cised.  lie  could  remember  anything,  as  a  friend 
observed  to  the  Editor,  that  was  associated  with 
an  idea.  But  he  seemed,  at  least  after  he  reached 
manhood,  to  want  almost  wholly  the  power,  so 
common  with  inferior  understandings,  of  retaining 
with  regularity  and  exactness  a  number  of  un¬ 
important  uninteresting  particulars.  It  would 
have  been  nearly  impossible  to  make  him  recol¬ 
lect  for  three  days  the  date  of  the  battle  of  Mara¬ 
thon,  or  the  names  in  order  of  the  Athenian 
months.  Nor  could  he  repeat  poetry,  much  as  he 
loved  it,  with  the  correctness  often  found  in  young 
men.  It  is  not  improbable,  that  a  more  steadv  dis¬ 
cipline  in  early  life  would  have  strengthened  this 
faculty,  or  that  he  might  have  supplied  its  defi¬ 
ciency  by  some  technical  devices ;  but  where  the 
higher  powers  of  intellect  were  so  extraordinarily 
manifested,  it  would  have  been  preposterous  to 
complain  of  what  may  perhaps  have  been  a  ne¬ 
cessary  consequence  of  their  amplitude,  or  at  least 
a  natural  result  of  their  exercise. 

♦•But  another  reason  may  be  given  for  his  de¬ 
ficiency  in  those  unremitting  labors  which  the 
couriiC  of  academical  education,  in  the  present 
times,  is  supposed  to  exact  from  those  who  aspire 
to  its  distinctions.  In  the  first  year  of  his  residence 
at  Cambridge,  symptoms  of  disordered  health, 
especially  in  the  circulatory  system,  began  to  show 
tliemseJves ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  improbable, 
that  these  were  indications  of  a  tendency  to  de¬ 
rangement  of  the  vital  functions,  which  became 
ultimately  fatal.  A  too  rapid  determination  of 
blood  towards  the  brain,  with  its  concomitant  un¬ 
easy  sensations,  rendered  him  frequently  incapa¬ 
ble  of  mental  fatigue  He  had  indeed  once  before, 
at  Florence,  been  affected  by  symptoms  not  unlike 
these.  His  iatensity  of  reflection  and  feeling  also 
brought  on  occasionally  a  considerable  depression 
of  spirits,  which  had  been  painfully  observed  at 
times  by  those  that  watchea  him  most,  from  the 


time  of  his  leaving  Eton,  and  even  before.  It  was 
not  till  after  several  months  that  he  regained  a 
less  morbid  condition  of  mind  and  body.  The 
same  irregularity  of  circulation  returned  again  in 
the  next  spring,  but  was  of  less  duration.  During 
the  third  year  of  his  Cambridge  life,  he  appeared  in 
much  better  health. 

“  In  this  year  (1831)  he  obtained  the  first  col¬ 
lege  prize  for  an  English  declamation.  The  sub¬ 
ject  chosen  by  him  was  the  conduct  of  the  Inde¬ 
pendent  party  during  the  civil  war.  This  exercise 
was  greatly  admired  at  the  time,  but  was  never 
printed.  In  consequence  of  this  success,  it  became 
incumbent  on  him,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
college,  to  deliver  an  oration  in  the  chapel  imme¬ 
diately  before  the  Christmas  vacation  of  the  same 
year.  On  this  occasion  he  selected  a  subject  very 
congenial  to  his  own  turn  of  thought  and  favorite 
study,  the  Influence  of  Italian  U|)on  English  Liter¬ 
ature.  He  had  previously  gained  another  prize 
for  an  English  e.-i.say  on  the  philosophical  writings 
of  Cicero.  This  essay  is  perhaps  too  excursive 
from  the  prescribed  subject;  but  his  mind  was  so 
deeply  imbued  with  the  higher  philosophy,  espe¬ 
cially  that  of  Plato,  with  which  he  was  very  con¬ 
versant,  that  he  could  not  be  expected  to  dwell 
much  on  the  praises  of  Cicero  in  that  respect. 

“Though  the  bent  of  .Xrthur’s  mind  by  no 
means  inclined  him  to  strict  research  into  facts, 
he  was  full  as  much  conversant  with  the  great 
features  of  ancient  and  modern  history,  as  from 
the  course  of  his  other  studies  and  the  habits  of 
his  life  it  was  possible  to  expect.  He  reckoned 
them,  as  great  minds  always  do,  the  groundworks 
of  moral  and  political  pbilo-«ophy,  and  took  no 
pains  to  acquire  any  knowledge  of  this  sort  from 
which  a  principle  should  be  derived  or  illustrated. 
To  some  part  of  English  history,  and  to  that  of 
the  French  revolution,  he  had  paid  considerable 
attention.  He  had  not  read  nearly  so  much  of 
i  the  Greek  and  Latin  historians  as  of  the  philoso¬ 
phers  and  poets.  In  the  history  of  literary,  and 
especially  of  philosophical  and  religious  opinion.s, 
he  was  deeply  versed,  as  much  so  as  it  is  possi¬ 
ble  to  apply  that  term  at  his  age.  The  following 
pages  exhibit  proofs  of  an  acquaintance,  not  crude 
nr  superficial,  with  that  important  branch  of 
literature. 

“  His  political  judgments  were  invariably  prompt¬ 
ed  by  his  strong  sense  of  right  and  justice.  These, 
in  so  young  a  person,  were  naturally  rather 
fluctuating,  and  subject  to  the  correction  of  ad¬ 
vancing  knowledge  and  experience,  .\rdcnt  in 
the  cause  of  those  he  deemed  to  be  oppressed,  of 
which,  in  one  instance,  he  was  led  to  give  a  proof 
with  more  of  energy  and  enthusiasm  than  discre¬ 
tion,  he  was  deeply  attached  to  the  ancient  insti¬ 
tutions  of  his  country. 

“  He  spoke  French  readily,  though  with  less 
elegance  than  Italian,  till  from  disuse  he  lost 
much  of  his  fluency  in  the  latter.  In  his  last 
fatal  tour  in  Germany,  he  was  rapidly  acquiring 
a  readiness  in  the  language  of  that  country.  The 
whole  range  of  French  literature  was  almost  as 
familiar  to  him  as  that  of  England. 

“  The  society  in  which  Arthur  lived  most  inti¬ 
mately,  at  Eton  and  at  the  University,  was  formed 
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of  younp  men,  eminent  for  natural  ability,  and  for 
delight  in  what  he  sought  above  all  things,  the 
knowledge  of  truth,  and  the  perception  of  beauty. 
They  who  loved  and  admired  him  living,  and  who 
now  revere  his  sacred  memory,  as  of  one  to  whom, 
in  the  fondness  of  regret,  they  admit  of  no  rival, 
know  best  what  he  was  in  the  daily  commerce  of 
life;  and  his  eulogy  should,  on  every  account, 
better  come  from  hearts,  which,  if  partial,  have 
been  rendered  so  by  the  experience  of  friendship, 
not  by  the  affection  of  nature. 

“  Arthur  left  Cambridge  on  taking  his  degree 
in  January,  183*2.  He  resided  from  that  time 
with  the  Editor  in  London,  having  been  entered 
on  the  boards  of  the  Inner  Temple.  It  was  great¬ 
ly  the  desire  of  the  Editor  that  he  should  engage 
himself  in  the  study  of  the  law ;  not  merely  with 
professional  views,  but  as  a  useful  discipline  for 
a  mind  too  much  occupied  with  habits  of  thought, 
which,  ennobling  and  important  as  they  were, 
could  not  but  separate  him  from  the  everyday 
business  of  life;  and  might,  by  their  excess,  in 
his  susceptible  temperament,  be  productive  of 
considerable  mischief.  He  had,  during  the  pre¬ 
vious  long  vacation,  read  with  the  Editor  the  In¬ 
stitutes  of  Justinian,  and  the  two  works  of  Hein- 
eccius  which  illustrate  them ;  and  he  now  went 
through  Blackstone's  Commentaries,  with  as  much 
of  other  law-books  as,  in  the  Editor's  judgment, 
was  required  for  a  similar  purpose.  It  was  satis¬ 
factory  at  that  time  to  perceive  that,  far  fnun 
showing  any  of  that  distaste  to  legal  studies 
which  might  have  been  anticipated  from  some 
parts  of  his  intellectual  character,  he  entered  upon 
them  not  only  with  great  acuteness,  but  consider¬ 
able  interest.  In  tl>e  month  of  October,  1832,  he 
began  to  see  the  practical  application  of  legal 
knowletige  in  the  office  of  an  eminent  convey¬ 
ancer,  Mr.  Walters  of  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  with 
whom  he  continued  till  his  departure  from  Eng¬ 
land  in  the  following  summer. 

“  It  was  not,  however,  to  be  expected,  or  even 
desired  by  any  who  knew  how  to  value  him,  that 
he  should  at  once  abandon  those  habits  of  study 
which  had  fertilized  and  invigorated  his  mind. 
Hut  he  now,  from  some  change  or  other  in  his 
course  of  thinking,  ceased  in  a  great  measure  to 
write  poetry,  and  expressed  to  more  than  one 
friend  an  intention  to  give  it  up.  The  instances 
after  his  leaving  Cambridge  were  few.  The 
dramatic  scene  Ix'tween  Raffitelle  and  Fiammetta 
was  written  in  1832;  and  about  the  same  time 
he  had  a  de.sign  to  translate  the  Viu  .Nuova  of 
his  favorite  Dante;  a  work  which  he  justly  prized, 
as  the  development  of  that  immense  genius,  in  a 
kind  of  autobiography,  which  best  prepares  us  for 
a  real  insight  into  the  Divine  Comedy.  He  ren¬ 
dered  accxtrdingly  into  verse  most  of  the  sonnets 
which  the  Vita  Nuova  contains;  but  the  Editor 
does  not  believe  that  he  made  any  progress  in  the 
prose  translation.  These  sonnets  appearing  rather 
too  literal,  and  consequently  harsh,  it  has  not 
been  thought  worth  while  to  print. 

“In  the  summer  of  1832,  the  appearance  of 
Professor  Rossetti’s  Disquisizioni  sullo  spirito 
Antipapalc,’  in  which  the  writings  of  Arthur's 
beloved  masters,  Dante  and  Petrarch,  as  well  as 


most  of  the  medi*val  literature  of  Italy,  were 
treated  as  a  series  of  enigmas,  to  be  understood 
only  by  a  key  that  discloses  a  latent  carbonarism, 
a  secret  conspiracy  against  the  religion  of  their 
age,  excited  him  to  ptiblish  his  own  Remarks  in 
reply.  It  seemed  to  him  the  worst  of  poetical 
heresies  to  desert  the  Absolute,  the  Universal,  the 
Eternal,  the  Beautiful  and  True,  which  the  Pla¬ 
tonic  spirit  of  his  literary  creed  taught  him  to 
seek  in  all  the  higlier  works  of  genius,  in  quest 
of  some  temporary  historical  allusion,  which  could 
be  of  no  interest  with  posterity.  Nothing  how¬ 
ever  could  be  more  alien  from  his  courteous  dis¬ 
position  than  to  abuse  the  license  of  controversy, 
or  to  treat  with  intentional  disrespect  a  very  inge¬ 
nious  perjon,  who  had  been  It^  on  too  far  in 
pursuing  a  course  of  interpretation,  which,  within 
certain  much  narrower  limits,  it  is  impossible  {or 
any  one  conversant  with  history  not  to  admit. 

“  A  very  few  other  anonymous  writings  ocoa> 
pied  his  leisure  about  this  time.  Among  these 
were  slight  memoirs  of  Petrarch,  Voltaire,  and 
Burke,  for  the  (iallerv  of  Portraits,  published  by 
the  Societv  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Know¬ 
ledge.*  His  time  was  however  principally  de¬ 
voted,  when  not  engaged  at  his  office,  to  meta¬ 
physical  researches,  and  to  the  history  of  philo¬ 
sophical  opinions. 

“  From  the  latter  part  of  his  residence  at  Cam¬ 
bridge,  a  gradual  but  very  perceptible  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  cheerfulness  of  his  spirits  gladdened 
his  family  and  his  friends;  intervals  there  doubtless 
were,  wl^n  the  continual  seriousness  of  his  habits 
of  thought,  or  the  force  of  circumstances,  threw 
something  more  of  gravity  into  his  demeanor; 
but  in  general  he  was  animated  and  even  gay; 
renewing  or  preserving  his  intercourse  with  some 
of  those  he  had  most  valued  at  Eton  and  Cam¬ 
bridge  The  symptoms  of  deranged  circulation 
which  had  manifested  themselves  before,  ceased 
to  appear,  or  at  least  so  as  to  excite  his  own  at¬ 
tention;  and  though  it  struck  those  who  were 
most  anxious  in  watching  him,  that  his  power  of 
enduring  fatigue  was  not  quite  so  great  as  from 
his  frame  of  body  and  apparent  robustness  might 
have  been  anticipated,  nothing  gave  the  least  in¬ 
dication  of  danger,  either  to  his  eyes,  or  to  those 
of  the  medical  practitioners  who  were  in  the  habit 


*  We  bad  read  these  lives,  and  had  remarked 
them  before  we  knew  whose  they  were,  as  being  of 
rare  merit.  No  one  could  suppose  they  were 
written  by  one  ^o  young.  We  give  his  e-timate  of 
the  character  of  Burke  “The  mind  of  this  great 
man  may,  perhaps,  be  taken  as  a  representation  of 
the  general  characteristics  of  the  English  intellect 
Its  groundwork  was  solid,  practical,  and  conversant 
with  the  details  of  business;  but  upon  this,  and  se¬ 
cured  by  this,  arose  a  superstructure  of  imagination 
and  moral  sentiment  He  saw  little,  became  it  t$a* 
painful  to  him  to  see  anything  beyong  the  limits  of 
the  national  character.  In  all  things,  while  he 
deeply  reverenced  principles,  he  chose  to  deal  with 
the  concrete  rather  than  with  abstractions.  He 
studied  men  rather  than  man.”  The  words  in  italics 
imply  an  insight  into  the  deepest  springs  of  human 
action,  the  conjunct  causes  of  what  we  call  charac- 
I  ter,  such  as  few  men  of  large  experience  can  attain 
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of  observing  him.  An  attack  of  intermittent  fever, 
during  the  prevalent  influenza  of  the  spring  of 
1833,  may  perhaps  have  disposed  his  constitution 
to  the  last  fatal  blow.” 

To  any  one  who  has  watched  the  history 
of  the  disease  by  which  “  so  quick  this  bright 
thing  came  to  confusion,”  and  who  knows 
how  near  its  subject  must  often,  perhaps  all 
his  life,  have  been  to  that  eternity  which 
occupied  so  much  of  his  thoughts  and  desires, 
and  the  secrets  of  which  were  so  soon  to 
open  on  his  young  eyes,  there  is  something 
very  touching  in  this  account.  Such  a  state 
of  health  would  enhance,  and  tend  to  pro¬ 
duce,  by  the  sensations  proper  to  such  a  con¬ 
dition,  that  habitual  seriousness  of  thought, 
that  sober  judgment,  and  that  tendency  to 
look  at  the  true  life  of  things — that  deep  but 
gentle  and  calm  sadness,  and  that  occasional 
sinking  of  the  heart,  which  make  his  noble 
and  strong  inner  nature,  his  resolved  mind, 
so  much  more  impressive  and  endearing. 

Tliis  feeling  of  personal  insecurity — of  life 
being  ready  to  slip  away — the  sensation  that 
this  world  and  its  outgoings,  its  mighty  inter¬ 
ests,  and  delicate  joys,  is  ready  to  be  shut  up 
in  a  moment — this  instinctive  apprehension 
of  the  peril  of  vehement  bodily  enjoyment — 
all  this  would  tend  to  make  him  “  walk  soft-  ] 
ly,”  and  to  keep  him  from  much  of  the  evil 
that  is  in  the  world,  and  live  soberly,  right¬ 
eously,  and  godly,  even  in  the  bright  and 
rich  years  of  his  youth.  His  power  of  giving 
himself  up  to  the  search  after  absolute  truth 
and  of  Supreme  goodness,  must  have  been 
helped  by  this  same  organization.  But  all 
this  delicate  feeling,  this  fineness  of  sense,  did 
rather  increase  the  power  and  fervor  of  the 
indwelling  soul — the  vi  bipp-ov  -rpayfia  that 
burned  withui.  In  the  quaint  words  of 
Vaughan,  it  was  “manhood  with  a  female 
eye.”  'fhese  two  conditions  must,  as  we 
have  said,  have  made  him  dear  indeed.  And 
by  a  beautiful  law  of  life,  having  that  organ 
out  of  which  are  the  issues  of  life,  under  a  sort 
of  perpetual  nearness  to  sutfering,  and  so  lia¬ 
ble  to  pain,  he  would  be  more  easily  moved 
for  others — more  alive  to  their  pain — more 
filled  with  fellow-feeling. 

“  The  Eklitor  cannot  dwell  on  anything  later. 
Arthur  accompanied  him  to  Germany  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  August.  In  returning  to  Vienna  from 
Pesth,  a  wet  day  probably  gave  rise  to  an  inter¬ 
mittent  fever,  with  very  slight  symptoms,  and  ap¬ 
parently  subsiding,  when  a  sudden  rush  of  blond 
to  the  head  put  an  instantaneous  end  to  his  life  on 
the  15th  of  Septembi'r,  1833.  The  mysteriousness 
of  such  a  dreadful  termination  to  a  disorder, 
generally  of  so  little  importance,  and  in  this  in¬ 


stance  of  the  slightest  kind,  has  been  diminished 
by  an  examination  which  showed  a  weakness  of 
the  cerebral  vessels,  and  a  want  of  sufficient  en¬ 
ergy  in  the  heart.  Those  whose  eyes  must  long 
be  dim  with  tears,  and  whose  hopes  on  this  side 
the  tomb  are  broken  down  for  ever,  may  cling,  as 
well  as  they  can,  to  the  poor  consolation  of  believ¬ 
ing,  that  a  few  more  years  would,  in  the  usual 
chances  of  humanity,  have  severed  the  frail  union 
of  his  graceful  and  manly  form  with  the  pure 
spirit  that  it  enshrined. 

“  The  remains  of  Arthur  were  brought  to  Eng¬ 
land,  and  interred  on  the  third  of  January,  1834, 
in  the  chancel  of  the  Clevedon  Church  in  t^mer- 
setshire,  belonmng  to  his  maternal  grandfather. 
Sir  Abraham  Elton;  a  place  selected  by  the  Edi¬ 
tor,  not  only  from  the  connection  of  kindred, 
but  on  account  of  its  still  and  sequestered  situa¬ 
tion,  on  a  lone  hill  that  overhangs  the  Bristol 
Channel. 

“  .More  ought  perhaps  to  be  said — but  it  is  very 
difficult  to  proceed.  From  the  earliest  years  of 
this  extraordinary  young  man,  his  premature  abili¬ 
ties  were  not  more  conspicuous  than  an  almost 
faultless  disposition,  sustained  by  a  more  calm 
self-command  than  has  often  been  witnessed  in  that 
season  of  life.  The  sweetnes.s  of  temper  which 
distinguished  his  childhoo<l,  became  with  the  ad¬ 
vance  of  manhood  an  habitual  benevolence,  and 
ultimately  ripened  into  that  exalted  principle  of 
love  towards  Gral  and  man,  which  animated  and 
almost  absorbed  his  soul  during  the  latter  period 
of  his  life,  and  to  which  most  of  the  following 
compositions  bear  such  emphatic  testimony.  He 
seemed  to  tread  the  earth  as  a  spirit  from  some 
better  world  ;  and  in  bowing  to  the  mysterious 
will  which  has  in  mercy  removed  him,  perfected 
by  so  short  a  trial,  and  passing  over  the  bridge 
which  separates  the  seen  from  the  unseen  life,  in 
a  moment,  and,  as  we  may  believe,  without  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  pang,  we  must  feel  not  only  the  bereave¬ 
ment  of  those  to  whom  he  was  dear,  but  the  loss 
which  mankind  have  sustained  by  the  withdrawing 
of  such  a  light. 

“  A  considerable  portion  of  the  poetry  contained 
in  this  volume  was  printed  in  the  year  1830,  and 
was  intendt'd  by  the  author  to  be  published  toge¬ 
ther  with  the  poems  of  his  intimate  friend,  Mr. 
Alfred  Tennyson.  They  were  however  withheld 
from  publication  at  the  rerjuest  of  the  Iklitor.  The 
poem  of  Timbuctoo  was  written  for  the  University 
prize  in  1829,  which  it  did  not  obtain.  Notwith¬ 
standing  its  too  great  obscurity,  the  subject  itself 
being  hardly  indicated,  and  the  extremely  hyper¬ 
bolical  importance  which  the  author’s  brilliant 
fancy  has  attached  to  a  nest  of  barbarians,  no  one 
can  avoid  admiring  the  grandeur  of  his  coti- 
ceptions,  and  the  deep  philosophy  upon  which 
he  has  built  the  scheme  of  his  poem.  This  is, 
however,  by  no  means  the  most  pleasing  of  his 
compositions.  It  is  in  the  profound  reflection,  the 
melancholy  tenderness,  and  the  religious  sanctity 
of  other  effusions,  that  a  lasting  charm  will  be 
found.  A  commonplace  subject,  such  as  those 
announced  for  academical  prizes  generally  are, 
was  incapable  of  exciting  a  mind  which,  beyond 
almost  every  other,  went  straight  to  the  furthest 
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depths  that  the  human  intellect  can  fathom,  or 
from  which  human  feelings  can  be  drawn.  Many 
short  poems,  of  equal  beauty  with  those  here 

{rinted,  have  been  deemed  unfit  even  for  the 
imited  circulation  they  might  obtain,  on  account 
of  their  unveiling  more  of  emotion,  than  consist¬ 
ently  with  what  is  due  to  him  and  to  others,  could 
be  exposed  to  view. 

“  The  two  succeeding  essays  have  never  been 
printed  ;  but  were  read,  it  is  believed,  in  a  literary 
society  at  Trinity  College,  or  in  one  to  which  he 
afterwards  belonged  in  London.  That  entitled 
Theodicsa  Novissima  is  printed  at  the  desire  of 
some  of  his  intimate  friends.  A  few  expressions 
in  it  want  his  usual  precision ;  and  there  are  ideas 
which  he  might  have  seen  cause,  in  the  lapse  of 
time,  to  modify,  independently  of  what  his  very 
acute  mind  would  probably  have  perceived,  that 
his  hypothesis,  like  that  of  Leibnitz,  on  the  origin 
of  evil,  resolves  itself  at  last  into  an  unproved  as¬ 
sumption  of  its  necessity.  It  has,  however,  some 
advantages,  which  need  not  be  mentioned,  over 
that  of  Leibnitz  ;  and  it  is  here  printed,  not  as  a 
Eolation  of  the  greatest  mystery  of  the  universe, 
but  as  most  characteristic  of  the  author’s  mind, 
original  and  snblimeruniting,  what  is  very  rare 
except  in  early  youth,  a  fearless  and  unblenching 
spirit  of  inquiry  into  the  highest  objects  of  specu¬ 
lation,  with  the  most  humble  and  reverential  piety. 

It  is  probable  that  in  many  of  his  views  on  such 
topics  he  was  influenced  by  the  writings  of  Jona¬ 
than  Edwards,  with  whose  opinions  on  metaphysi¬ 
cal  and  moral  subjects  he  seems  generally  to  have 
concurred. 

“  The  extract  from  a  review  of  Tennyson’s 
poems  in  a  publication  now  extinct,  the  English¬ 
man’s  Magazine,  is  also  printed  at  the  sugges¬ 
tion  of  a  friend.  The  pieces  that  follow  are 
reprints,  and  have  been  already  mentioned  in  this 
Memoir.” 

We  have  given  this  Memoir  entire,  both 
for  the  sake  of  its  subject  and  its  manner —  | 
of  the  father  and  son.  There  is  something 
very  touching  in  the  paternal  composure,  the 
judiciousness,  the  truthfulness,  where  truth 
is  so  diihcult  to  reach  through  tears,  the 
calm  estimate  and  the  subdued  tender¬ 
ness;  the  ever  rising  but  ever  restrained 
emotion  ;  the  father’s  heart  throbs  through¬ 
out,  refusing  to  be  comforted,  but  it  is  dumb. 
We  cannot  help  thinking  that  Mr.  Hallam 
may  have  had  this  great  affliction — this  event 
which  took  away  the  desire  of  hLs  eyes  with 
a  stroke — in  his  mind,  when  he  wrote  these 
pathetic  words  in  the  Preface  to  his  Introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  Literature  of  Europe — “  but  I  have 
other  warnings  to  bind  up  my  sheaves  as  I 
may  ;  my  own  advancing  years,  and  the  ga¬ 
thering  tn  the  Heavens'* 

We  wish  we  could  have  given  in  full  the 
letters  from  Arthur’s  friends,  which  his  father 
has  incorporated  in  the  Memoir.  They  all 
bring  out,  in  various  but  harmonious  ways,  his 


extraordinary  moral  and  intellectual  worth, 
his  rare  beauty  of  character,  and  their  love 
for  him. 

The  following  extract  from  one  seems  to  us 
very  interesting  : —  “  Outwardly  1  do  not 
think  there  was  anything  remarkable  in  his 
habits,  except  an  irregularity  with  regard  to 
times  and  places  of  study,  which  may  seem 
surprising  in  one  whose  progress  in  so  many 
directions  was  so  eminently  great  and  rapid. 
He  was  commonly  to  be  found  in  some  friend's 
room,  reading  or  canvassing.  I  dare  say  he 
lost  something  by  this  irregularity,  hut  less 
than  perhaps  one  would  at  first  imagine.  I 
never  saw  him  idle.  He  might  seem  to  be 
lounging,  as  only  amusing  himself,  but  his 
mind  was  always  active,  and  active  for  good. 
In  fact,  his  energy  and  quickness  of  appre¬ 
hension  did  not  stand  in  need  of  outward 
aid.”  'fhere  is  much  in  this  worthy  of  more 
extended  notice.  Such  minds  as  his  proba¬ 
bly  grow  best  in  this  way,  are  best  left  to 
themselves,  to  glide  on  at  their  own  sweet 
wills  ;  the  stream  was  too  deep  jmd  clear, 
and  perhaps  too  entirely  bent  on  its  own  er¬ 
rand,  to  be  dealt  with  or  regulated  by  any  art 
or  device.  The  same  friend  sums  up  his 
character  thus  : — “  I  have  met  with  no  man 
his  superior  in  metaphysical  subtlety ;  no  man 
his  equal  as  a  philosophical  critic  on  works  of 
taste ;  no  man  whose  views  on  all  subjects 
connected  with  the  duties  and  dignities  of 
humanity  were  more  large,  and  generous,  and 
enlightened.”  And  all  this  said  of  a  youth 
of  twenty — heu  nimium  brevis  avi  decus  et 
desiderium  ! 

We  have  given  little  of  his  verse ;  and  what 
we  do  give  is  taken  at  random.  We  agree 
entirely  in  his  father’s  estimate  of  his  poetical 
gift  and  art ;  but  his  mind  was  too  serious, 
too  thoughtful,  too  intensely  dedicated  to 
truth  and  the  God  of  truth,  to  linger  long  in 
pursuit  of  beauty  ;  he  was  on  his  way  to  Gc*d, 
and  could  rest  in  nothing  short  of  that; 
otherwise  he  might  have  been  a  poet  of  genu¬ 
ine  excellence. 

‘  Dark,  dark,  yea,  ‘  irrecoverably  dark.’ 

Is  the  soul’s  eye :  yet  how  it  strives  and 
battles 

Through  th’  impenetrable  gloom  to  fix 
That  master  light,  the  secret  truth  of  things. 
Which  is  the  ^xly  of  the  infinite  God  1” 

“  Sure,  we  are  leaves  of  one  harmonious  bower, 
Fed  by  a  sap  that  never  will  be  scant, 
All-permeating,  all-producing  mind ; 

And  in  our  several  parcellings  of  doom 
We  but  fulfill  the  beauty  of  the  whole. 

Oh  madness  !  if  a  leaf  should  dare  complain 
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Of  its  dark  verdure,  and  aspire  to  be 

The  gayer,  brighter  thing  that  wantons  near.” 

"  Oh  blessing  and  delight  of  my  young  heart, 
Maiden,  who  wast  so  lovely,  and  so  pure, 

I  know  not  in  what  region  now  thou  art, 

Or  whom  thy  gentle  eyes  in  joy  assure. 

Not  the  old  hills  on  which  we  gazed  together 
Not  the  old  faces  which  we  both  did  love. 

Not  the  old  books,  whence  knowledge  we  did 
gather. 

Not  these,  but  others  now  thy  fancies  move. 

I  would  I  knew  thy  present  hopes  and  fe|rs. 

All  thy  companions  with  their  pleasant  talk. 
And  the  clear  aspect  which  thy  dwelling 
wears : 

So,  though  in  body  absent,!  might  walk 

With  thee  in  thought  and  feeling,  till  thy 
mood 

Did  sanctify  mine  own  to  peerless  good.” 

“  Alfred,  I  would  that  you  beheld  me  now. 
Sitting  beneath  a  mossy  ivied  wall 
On  a  quaint  bench,  which  to  that  structure 
old 

Winds  an  accordant  cim’e.  Above  my  bead 
Dilafrs  immeasurable  a  unld  if  leaves. 
Seeming  received  into  the  blue  expanse 
That  vaults  this  summer  noon.”  j 

Still  Itere — thou  ha-st  not  faded  from  my  sight, 
AW  off  the  music  round  thee  from  mine  ear : 
Still  grace  flows  from  thee  to  the  brightening 
year. 

And  all  the  birds  laugh  out  in  wealthier  light. 
Still  am  I  free  to  close  my  happy  eyes. 

And  paint  upon  the  gloom  thy  mimic  form. 
That  soft  white  neck,  that  cheek  in  beauty 
warm. 

And  brow  half  hidden  where  yon  ringlet  lies : 
With,  oh  !  the  blissful  knowledge  all  the  while 
That  I  can  lift  at  will  each  curved  lid. 

And  my  fair  dream  most  highly  realize. 

The  time  will  come,  Tis  ushered  by  my  sighs. 
When  I  may  shape  the  dark,  but  vainly  bid 
True  light  restore  that  form,  those  looks, 
that  smile.” 

“  The  garden  trees  ore  busy  with  the  shower 

That  fell  ere  sunset ;  now  uietiiinks  they 
talk. 

Lowly  and  sweetly  as  befits  the  hour. 

One  to  another  down  the  grassy  walk. 

Hark  the  laburnum  from  his  opening  flower 

This  cherry  creeper  greets  in  whisper  light. 
While  Uie  grim  fir,  rejoicing  in  the  night. 
Hoarse  mutters  to  the  murmuring  sycamore.* 
What  shall  I  deem  their  converse  ?  would  they 
bail 


*  This  will  remind  the  reader  of  a  fine  passage 
in  "  Edwin  the  Fsir,”  on  the  specific  differences  in 
the  sounds  of  the  trees  moved  by  the  wind ;  and  of 
some  lines  by  Landor  on  flowers  speaking  to  each 
other ;  and  of  something  more  exquisite  than  either 
in  “Coneuelo” — the  description  of  the  flowers  in 
the  old  monastic  gardea 


The  wild  grey  light  that  fronts  yon  massive 
cloud. 

Or  the  half  bow,  rising  like  pillared  fire  ? 

Or  are  they  sighing  faintly  for  desire 

That  with  May  dawn  their  leaves  may  be 

o’erflowed. 

And  dews  about  tlieir  feet  may  never  fail.” 

In  the  Essay,  entitled  “Theodicsea  Novis- 
sima,”  from  which  the  following  passages  are 
taken  to  the  great  injury  of  its  general  effect, 
he  sets  himself  to  the  task  of  going  as  far  as 
he  can  in  clearing  up  the  mystery’  of  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  such  a  thing  as  sin  and  suffering, 
in  the  universe  of  a  being  like  God.  He 
does  it  fearlessly,  but  like  a  child.  It  is  in 
the  spirit  of  his  friend’s  words, — 

“  An  infant  crying  in  the  night. 

An  infant  crying  for  the  light. 

And  with  no  language  but  a  cry.” 

“  When  was  I  as  the  child  that  cries. 

But,  crying,  knows  his  father  near.” 

It  is  not  a  mere  exercitation  of  the  intellect, 
it  is  an  endeavor  to  get  nearer  God — to  as¬ 
sert  his  eternal  Providence,  and  vindicate  his 
ways  to  men.  We  know  no  performance 
more  wonderful  for  such  a  boy.  Pascal 
might  have  written  it.  As  might  be  expect¬ 
ed,  the  tremendous  subject  remains  where  he 
found  it — his  glowing  love  and  genius  cast  a 
gleam  here  and  there  across  its  gloom  ;  but 
it  is  brief  as  the  lightning  in  the  collied 
night — the  jaws  of  d^kness  do  devour  it  up 
— this  secret  belongs  to  God.  Across  its 
deep  and  dazzling  darkness,  and  from  nut  its 
abyss  of  thick  cloud,  “  all  dark,  dark,  irreco¬ 
verably  dark,”  no  steady  ra^  has  ever,  or  will 
ever  come, — over  its  face  its  own  darkness 
mu.st  brood,  till  He  to  whom  alone  the  dark¬ 
ness  and  the  light  are  both  alike,  to  whom  the 
night  shineth  as  the  day,  says,  “  I^et  there 
be  light !”  Inhere  is,  we  confess,  an  awful 
attraction,  a  nameless  charm  for  all  thought¬ 
ful  spirits,  in  this  mystery  ;  and  it  is  well  for 
us  at  times,  so  that  we  have  pure  eyes  and  a 
clean  heart,  to  turn  aside  and  look  into  its 
gloom,  but  it  is  not  good  to  busy  ourselves  in 
clever  speculations  about  it,  or  deftly  to 
criticise  the  speculations  of  others — it  is  a 
wise  and  pious  saying  of  Augustin,  VeriuM 
cogitatur  Deut,  quam  dicitur ;  et  weriut  ett 
quain  cogitatur. 

“  I  wish  to  be  understood  as  considering  Chris¬ 
tianity  in  the  present  Essay  rather  in  its  relation 
to  the  intellect,  as  constituting  the  higher  ptiiluso- 
phy,  than  in  its  far  more  important  Searing  upon 
the  hearts  and  destinies  of  us  all.  1  shall  propose 
the  question  in  this  form,  ‘  is  there  ground  for  be- 
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lieving  that  the  existence  of  moral  evil  is  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  to  the  fulfillment  of  God's  essen¬ 
tial  love  for  Christ  V 

“  Can  man  bv  searching  find  out  God  7  I  be¬ 
lieve  not.  I  believe  that  the  unassisted  efibrts  of 
■nan's  reason  have  not  established  the  existence 
and  attributes  of  Deity  on  so  sure  a  basis  as  the 
Deist  imagines.  However  sublime  may  be  the 
notion  of  a  supreme  original  mind,  and  however 
naturally  human  feelings  adhered  to  it,  the  reasons 
by  which  it  was  justified  were  not,  in  my  opinion, 
sufficient  to  clear  it  from  considerable  doubt  and 
confusion.  ...  I  liesitate  not  to  sav  that  I 
derive  from  Revelation  a  conviction  of  I'heism, 
which  without  that  assistance  would  have  been 
but  a  dark  and  ambiguous  hope.  1  see  that  the 
Bible  fits  into  every  told  of  the  human  heart  I 
am  a  man,  and  I  believe  it  to  be  GchI’s  book  be¬ 
cause  it  is  man’s  book.  It  is  true  that  the  Bible 
affords  me  no  additional  means  of  demonstrating 
the  falsity  of  Atheism  ;  if  mind  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  formation  of  the  Universe,  doubtless 
whatever  had  was  competent  also  to  make  the 
Bible ;  but  I  have  gained  this  advantage,  that  my 
feelings  and  thoughts  can  no  longer  refuse  tlieir 
assent  to  what  is  evidently  framed  to  engage  that 
assent ;  and  what  is  it  to  me  that  I  cannot  dis¬ 
prove  the  bare  logical  possibility  of  my  whole  na¬ 
ture  being  fallacious  ?  To  seek  for  a  certainty 
above  certainty,  an  evidence  above  necessary  be¬ 
lief,  is  the  very  lunacy  of  skepticism ;  we  must 
trust  our  own  faculties,  or  we  can  put  no  trust  in 
anything,  save  that  moment  we  call  the  present, 
which  escapes  us  while  we  articulate  its  name. 

I  am  determined  therefore  to  receive  the  Bible  as 
divinely  authorized,  and  the  scheme  of  human  and 
divine  things  which  it  contains,  as  essentially 
true.” 

“  I  may  further  observe,  that  however  much  we 
should  rejoice  to  discover  that  the  eternal  scheme 
of  God,  the  necessary  completion,  let  us  remem¬ 
ber,  of  His  Almightv  Nature,  did  not  require  the 
absolute  perdition  of  any  spirit  called  by  Him  into 
existence,  we  are  certainly  not  entitled  to  con¬ 
sider  the  perpetual  misery  of  many  individuals  as 
incompatible  with  sovereign  love.” 

“  In  the  Supreme  Nature  those  two  capacities 
of  Perfect  Love  and  Perfect  Joy  are  indivisible. 
Holiness  and  Happiness,  says  an  old  Divine,  are 
two  several  notions  of  one  thing.  Kquallv  in¬ 
separable  arc  the  notions  of  Oppvisition  to  Ijove 
and  Opposition  to  Bliss.  I’nlest,  therffmf,  the 
heart a  created  being  is  at  one  ictlh  the  heart  of 
God,  it  cannot  but  be  miserable.  Moreover,  there 
is  no  possibility  of  continuing  for  ever  partly  with 
God  and  partly  against  Him  :  we  must  either  be 
capable  by  our  nature  of  entire  accordance  with 
His  will,  or  we  must  be  incapable  of  anything 
but  misery,  further  than  He  may  for  a  while  ‘  not 
impute  our  trespasses  to  us;*  that  is.  He  may  in¬ 
terpose  some  temporary  barrier  between  sin  and 
its  attendant  pain.  For  in  the  Eternal  Idea  of 
God  a  created  sjrint  is  perhaps  not  seen,  as  a  series 
of  successire  states,  of  which  some  that  are  evil 
might  be  compensated  by  others  that  are  good, 
but  as  one  indivisible  object  of  these  almost  tn- 
fnitely  divisible  modes,  aiid  that  either  in  accord¬ 


ance  with  His  own  nature,  or  else  in  opposition 
to  it . 

“  Before  the  Gospel  was  preached  to  man,  how 
could  a  human  soul  have  this  love,  and  this  con¬ 
sequent  life  ?  I  see  no  way ;  but  now  that  Christ 
has  excited  our  love  for  him  by  showing  unutter¬ 
able  love  for  us ;  now  that  we  know  him  as  an 
Elder  Brother,  a  being  of  like  thoughts,  feelings, 
sensations,  sufferings,  with  ourselves,  it  has  be¬ 
come  possible  to  love  as  God  loves,  that  is,  to  love 
Christ,  and  thus  to  become  united  in  heart  to  God. 
Besides,  Christ  is  the  express  itnage  of  God's  per¬ 
son  :  in  loving  him  we  are  sure  we  are  in  a  state 
of  rei^iness  to  love  the  Father,  whom  we  see,  he 
tells  us,  when  we  see  him.  Nor  is  this  all :  the 
tendency  of  love  is  towards  a  union  so  intimate 
as  virtually  to  amount  to  identification  ;  when, 
then,  by  affection  towards  Christ,  we  have  be¬ 
come  blended  with  his  being,  the  beams  of  Eter¬ 
nal  love  falling,  as  ever,  on  the  one  beloved  ob¬ 
ject,  will  include  us  in  him,  and  their  returning 
Hashes  of  love  out  of  his  personality  will  cany 
along  with  them  sonve  from  our  own,  since  ours 
has  become  confused  with  his,  and  so  shall  we  be 
one  with  Christ,  and  through  Christ  with  God. 
Thus,  then,  we  see  the  great  effect  of  the  Incar¬ 
nation,  as  far  as  our  nature  is  concerned,  was  to 
render  human  love  for  the  Most  High  a  poasible 
thing.  The  I  aw  had  said,  ‘Thou  shall  love  the 
liord  thy  God,  with  all  thy  aonl,  and  with  all  thy 
mind,  and  with  all  thy  strength  and  could  men 
have  lived  by  law,  ‘  which  is  the  strength  of  sin,' 
verily  righteousness  and  life  would  have  been  by 
that  law.  But  it  was  not  possible,  and  all  were 
concluded  under  sin,  that  in  Christ  might  be  the 
deliverance  of  all.  I  believe  that  Redemption  is 
universal,  in  so  far  as  it  left  no  obstacle  l^ween 
man  and  God,  but  man’s  own  will :  that,  indeed, 
is  in  tlie  power  of  God’s  election,  with  whom 
alone  rest  the  abysmal  secrets  of  personality ;  but 
as  far  as  Christ  is  concerned,  his  death  was  for 
all,  since  his  intentions  and  affections  were  equally 
directed  to  all,  and  ‘  none  who  come  to  him  will 
be  in  any  wise  cast  out.’ 

“  I  deprecate  any  hasty  rejection  of  these 
Uioughts  as  novelties.  Christianity  is  indeed,  as 
St.  Aogu.4tin  says,  *  pulchritudo  tarn  antiqua ;’ 
but  he  adds,  ‘  tarn  nova,’  and  it  is  capable  of  p^ 
senting  to  every  mind  a  new  face  of  truth.  'iTie 
great  doctrine,  which  in  my  judgment  these  ob¬ 
servations  tend  to  strengthen  and  illumine,  the 
doctrine  of  personal  love  for  a  personal  God,  is 
assuredly  no  novelty,  but  has  in  all  times  been 
the  vital  principle  of  the  Church.  .Many  are  the 
forms  of  anti-Chiristian  lieresy  which,  for  a  sea¬ 
son,  have  depressed  and  obscured  that  principle 
of  life :  but  its  nature  is  conflictive  and  resur¬ 
gent;  land  neither  the  Papal  Hierarchy,  with  its 
pomp  of  systematized  errors,  nor  the  worse  apos- 
tacy  of  latitiidinarian  Protestantism  have  ever  so 
far  prevailed,  but  that  many  from  age  to  age  have 

[iroclaimed  and  vindicated  the  eteiml  Gospel  of 
ove  ;  believing,  as  I  also  finniy  believe,  that  any 
opinion  which  tends  to  keep  out  of  sight  the  living 
and  loving  God,  whether  it  substitute  for  Him  an 
idol,  an  ocult  agency,  or  a  formal  creed,  can  be 
nothing  better  t^n  a  vain  and  portentons  shadow 
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projected  from  the  selfish  darkness  of  nnregene- 
rate  man.” 

The  following  is  from  the  review  of  Ten¬ 
nyson’s  Poems ;  we  do  not  know  that  during 
the  lapse  of  eighteen  years  anything  better 
has  been  said ; — 

“Undoubtedly  the  true  poet  addresses  himself, 
in  all  his  conceptions,  to  the  common  nature  of  us 
all.  Art  is  a  lofty  tree,  and  may  shoot  up  far  be¬ 
yond  our  grasp,  but  its  roots  are  in  daily  life  and 
experience.  Every  bosom  contains  the  elements 
of  those  complex  emotions  which  the  artist  feels, 
and  every  head  can,  to  a  certain  extent,  go  over 
in  itself  the  process  of  their  combination,  so  as  to 
understand  his  expressions  and  sympathize  with 
his  state.  But  this  requires  exertion  ;  more  or 
less,  indeed,  according  to  the  difference  of  occa¬ 
sion,  but  always  some  degree  of  exertion.  For 
since  the  emotions  of  the  poet,  during  composition, 
follow  a  regular  law  of  association,  it  follows  that 
to  accompany  their  progres.s  up  to  the  harmonious 
prospect  of  the  whole,  and  to  perceive  the  proper 
dependence  of  every  step  on  that  which  preceded, 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  start  from  the  same 
point,  i.  e.,  clearly  to  apprehend  that  leading  sen¬ 
timent  of  the  poet’s  mind,  by  their  conformity  to 
which  the  host  of  suggestions  are  arranged.  Now 
this  requisite  exertion  is  not  willingly  made  by  the 
large  majority  of  readers.  It  is  so  easy  to  judge 
capriciously,  and  according  to  indolent  impulse  !” 

“  Those  different  powers  of  poetic  disposition, 
the  energies  of  Sensitive,  of  Reflective,  of  Pas¬ 
sionate  Emotion,  which  in  former  times  were  in¬ 
termingled,  and  derived  from  mutual  support  an 
extensive  empire  over  the  feelings  of  men,  were 
now  restrained  witiiin  separate  spheres  of  agency. 
The  whole  system  no  longer  worked  harmoniously, 
and  by  intrinsic  harmony  acquired  external  free¬ 
dom  ;  but  there  arose  a  violent  and  unusual  action 
in  the  several  component  functions,  each  for  it¬ 
self,  all  striving  to  reproduce  the  regular  power 
which  the  whole  once  enjoyed.  Hence  the  melan¬ 
choly  which  so  evidently  characterizes  the  spirit 
of  modem  poetry  ;  hence  that  return  of  the  mind 
upon  itself,  and  the  habit  of  seeking  relief  in 
idiosyncrasies  rather  than  community  of  interest. 
In  the  old  times  the  poetic  impulse  went  along 
with  the  general  impulse  of  the  nation. 

“  One  of  the  faithful  Islam,  a  poet  in  the  truest 
and  highest  sense,  we  are  anxious  to  present  to 
our  readers.  .  .  .  He  sees  all  the  forms  of 

Nature  with  the  ‘eruditus  oculus,’ and  his  ear 
has  a  fairy  fineness.  There  is  a  strange  earnest¬ 
ness  in  his  worship  of  beauty,  which  throws  a 
charm  over  his  impassioned  song,  more  easily 
felt  tlian  described,  and  not  to  be  escaped  by 
those  who  have  once  felt  it  We  think  that  he 
has  more  definiteness  and  roundness  of  general 
conception  than  the  late  Mr.  Keats,  and  is  much 
more  free  from  blemishes  of  diction  and  hasty 
capriccios  of  fancy.  .  .  The- author  imitates 
nobody ;  we  recognize  tlie  spirit  of  his  age,  but 
not  the  individual  form  of  this  or  that  writer.  His 
thoughts  bear  no  more  resemblance  to  Byron  or 
Scott,  Shelley  or  Coleridge,  than  to  Homer  or 


Calderon,  Ferdnsi  or  Calidasa.  We  have  re¬ 
marked  five  distinctive  excellencies  of  his  own 
manner.  First,  his  luxuriance  of  imagination, 
and  at  the  same  time  his  control  over  it.  Sec¬ 
ondly,  his  power  of  embodying  himself  in  ideal 
chanicters,  or  rather  moods  of  character,  with 
such  extreme  accuracy  of  adjustment,  that  the 
circumstances  of  the  narration  seem  to  have  a 
natural  correspondence  with  the  predominant  feel¬ 
ing,  and,  as  it  were,  to  be  evolved  from  it  by  as¬ 
similative  force.  Thirdly,  his  vivid,  picturesque 
delineation  of  objects,  and  the  peculiar  skill  with 
which  he  holds  all  of  them  fused,  to  borrow  a 
metaphor  from  science,  in  a  medium  of  strong 
emotion.  Fourthly,  the  variety  of  his  lyricsu 
measures,  and  exquisite  modulation  of  harmonious 
words  and  cadences  to  the  swell  and  fall  of  the 
feelings  expressed.  Fifthly,  the  elevated  habits 
of  thought,  implied  in  these  compositions,  and 
imparting  a  mellow  soberness  of  tone,  more  im¬ 
pressive,  to  our  mind.s,  than  if  the  author  had 
drawn  up  a  set  of  opinions  in  verse,  and  sought 
to  instruct  the  understanding  rather  thatr  to  com¬ 
municate  the  love  of  beauty  to  the  heart.” 

What  follows  is  well  smd. 

“  And  is  it  not  a  noble  thing,  that  the  English 
tongue  is,  as  it  were,  the  common  focus  and  point 
of  union  to  which  opposite  beauties  converge  ? 
Is  it  a  trifle  that  we  temper  energy  with  softness, 
strength  with  flexibility,  capaciousness  of  sound 
with  pliancy  of  idiom  7  Some,  I  know,  insensi¬ 
ble  to  these  virtues,  and  ambitious  of  I  know  not 
what  unattainable  decomposition,  prefer  to  utter 
funeral  praises  over  the  grave  of  departed  Anglo- 
Saxon,  or,  starting  with  convulsive  shudder,  are 
ready  to  leap  from  surrounding  Latinisms  into  the 
kindred,  sympathetic  arms  of  modern  German. 
For  mysetf,  I  neither  share  their  regret,  nor  their 
terror.  Willing  at  all  times  to  pay  filial  homage 
to  the  shades  of  Hengist  and  Horsa,  and  to  admit 
they  have  laid  the  base  of  our  com^iound  lan¬ 
guage;  or,  if  you  will,  have  prepared  tlie  soil 
from  which  the  chief  nutriment  of  the  goodly 
tree,  our  British  oak,  must  be  derived,  I  am  yet 
proud  to  confess  that  I  look  with  sentiments  more 
exulting  and  more  reverential  to  the  bonds  by 
which  the  law  of  the  universe  has  fastened  me 
to  my  distant  brethren  of  the  same  Caucasian 
race  ;  to  the  privileges  which  I,  an  inhabitant  of 
the  gloomy  Nortlj,  share  in  common  with  climates 
imparadis^  in  perpetual  summer,  to  the  univer¬ 
sality  and  efficacy  resulting  from  blended  intelli- 

f fence,  which,  while  it  endears  in  our  eyes  the 
and  of  our  fathers  as  a  seat  of  peculiar  blessing, 
tends  to  elevate  and  expand  our  thoughts  into 
communion  with  humanity  at  large ;  and,  in  the 
'  sublimer  spirit'  of  the  poet,  to  make  us  feel 

“That  God  is  everywhere — the  God  who  framed 
Mankind  to  be  one  mighty  family, 

Himself  our  Father,  and  the  world  our  home.” 

This  is  finely  said  of  Petrarch, — 

“  But  it  is  not  so  much  to  bis  direct  adoptions  that 
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I  refer,  as  to  the  general  modnlation  of  thought, 
that  clear  softnew  of  his  images,  that  energetic 
self-possession  of  his  conceptions,  and  that  melo¬ 
dious  repose  in  which  are  held  together  all  the 
emotions  he  delineates.” 

Every  one  who  knows  anything  of  himself, 
and  of  the  history  of  his  race,  will  acknow¬ 
ledge  the  wisdom  of  what  follows — there  is 
much  in  it  suited  to  our  present  need  : — 

“  I  do  not  hesitate  to  express  my  conviction, 
that  the  spirit  of  the  critical  philosophy,  as  seen 
by  its  fruits  in  all  the  ramifications  of  art,  litera¬ 
ture,  and  morality,  is  as  much  more  dangerous 
than  the  spirit  of  mechanical  philosophy,  as  it  is 
fairer  in  appearance,  and  more  capable  of  alliance 
with  our  natural  feelings  of  enthusiasm  and  de¬ 
light.  Its  dangerous  tei^ency  is  this,  that  it  per¬ 
verts  those  very  minds,  whose  office  it  was  to 
resist  the  perverse  impulses  of  society,  and  to 
proclaim  truth  under  the  dominion  of  falsehood. 
However  precipitate  may  be  at  any  time  the  cur¬ 
rent  of  public  opinion,  bearing  along  the  mass  of 
men  to  the  grosser  agitations  of  life,  and  to  such 
schemes  of  belief  as  make  these  the  prominent 
object,  there  will  always  be  in  reserve  a  force  of 
antagonist  opinion,  strengthened  by  opposition, 
and  attesting  the  sanctity  of  those  higher  princi¬ 
ples,  which  are  despised  or  forgotten  by  the  ma¬ 
jority.  These  men  are  secured  by  natural  tem¬ 
perament,  and  peculiar  circumstances,  from  par¬ 
ticipating  in  the  common  delusion  :  but  if  some 
other  ai^  deeper  fallacy  be  invented;  if  some 
more  subtle  beMt  of  the  field  should  speak  to  them 
in  wicked  fiattery ;  if  a  digest  of  intellectual 
aphorisms  can  be  substituted  in  their  minds  for  a 
code  of  living  truths,  and  the  lovely  semblances 
of  beauty,  truth,  affection,  can  be  made  first  to 
obscure  the  prr  ^nce,  and  then  to  conceal  the 
loss,  of  that  religious  humility,  without  which,  as 
their  central  life,  all  these  are  but  dreadful  sha¬ 
dows  ;  if  so  fatal  a  stratagem  can  be  successfully 
practised,  I  see  not  what  hope  remains  fur  a  peo¬ 
ple  against  whom  the  gates  of  hell  have  so  pre¬ 
vailed.” 

“  But  the  number  of  pure  artists  is  small :  few 
souls  are  so  finely  tempered  as  to  preserve  the 
delicacy  of  meditative  feeling,  untainted  by  the 
allurements  of  accidental  suggestion.  The  voice 
of  the  critical  conscience  is  still  and  small,  like 
that  of  the  moral:  it  cannot  entirely  be  stifled 
where  it  has  been  heard,  but  it  may  be  disobeyed. 
Temptations  are  never  wanting:  some  immediate 
and  temporary  effect  can  be  produced  at  less  ex¬ 
pense  of  inward  exertion  than  the  high  and  more 
ideal  effect  which  art  demands :  it  is  much  easier 
to  pander  to  the  ordinary  and  often  recurring  wish 
for  excitement,  than  to  promote  the  rare  and  diffi¬ 
cult  intuition  of  beauty.  To  raise  the  many  to 
his  own  real  point  of  view,  the  artist  must  employ 
his  energies,  and  create  energy  in  others :  to  de¬ 
scend  to  their  position  is  less  noble,  but  practica¬ 
ble  with  ease.  If  I  may  be  allowed  the  meta¬ 
phor,  one  partakes  of  the  nature  of  redemptive 
power ;  the  other  of  that  self-abased  and  degene¬ 


rate  will,  which  *  flung  from  his  splendors’  the 
fairest  star  in  heaven.” 

“Revelation  is  a  voluntary  approximation  of 
the  Infinite  Being  to  the  ways  and  thoughts  of 
finite  humanity.  But  until  this  step  has  been 
taken  by  Almighty  Grace,  how  should  man  have 
a  warrant  for  loving  with  all  his  heart,  and  mind, 
and  strength  7  .  .  .  Without  the  Gospel, 

nature  exhibits  a  want  of  harmony  between  our 
intrinsic  constitution  and  the  system  in  which  it 
is  placed.  But  Christianity  has  made  up  the 
difierence.  It  is  possible  and  natural  to  love  the 
Father^  who  has  made  us  his  children  by  the 
spirit  of  adoption :  it  is  possible  and  natural  to 
love  the  Elder  Brother,  who  was,  in  all  things, 
like  as  we  are,  except  sin,  and  can  succor  those 
in  temptation,  having  been  himself  tempted. 
Thus  the  Christian  faith  is  the  necessary  comple¬ 
ment  of  a  sound  ethical  system.” 

There  is  something  very  striking  in  the 
words  “  Revelation  is  a  voluntary  approxi¬ 
mation  of  the  Infinite  Being,”  it  states  the 
fact  better  than  is  common.  In  one  sense 
God  is  for  ever  revealing  himself.  His 
heavens  are  for  ever  telling  his  glory,  and  the 
firmament  showing  his  handiwork ;  day  unto 
day  is  uttering  speech,  and  night  unto  night 
is  showing  knowledge  concerning  him.  But 
in  the  word  of  the  truth  of  the  gospel,  God 
draws  near  to  his  creatures,  he  bows  his 
heavens  and  comes  down — 

“That  glorious  form,  that  light  unsufferable. 
And  that  far-beaming  blaze  of  majesty,” 

he  lays  aside.  The  Word  dwelt  with  men. 
“  Come  then,  let  us  reason  together ;” — 
“  Waiting  to  be  gracious ;” — “  Behold  I  stand 
at  the  door  and  knock,  if  any  man  open  to 
me,  I  will  come  in  to  him,  and  sup  with  him, 
and  he  with  me.”  It  is  the  Father  seeing 
his  son  while  yet  a  great  way  off,  and  having 
compassion,  and  running  to  him  and  falling 
on  his  neck  and  kissing  him ;  for  it  was  meet 
for  us  to  rejoice,  for  this  my  son  was  dead 
and  is  alive  again,  he  was  lost  and  is  found. 
Let  no  man  confound  the  voice  of  God  in  his 
Works  with  the  voice  of  God  in  his  Word  ; 
they  are  utterances  of  the  same  infinite  heart 
and  will,  they  are  in  absolute  harmony.  To¬ 
gether  they  make  up  “That  undisturbed 
song  of  piu’e  concent.”  But  they  are  dis¬ 
tinct,  they  are  meant  to  be  so.  A  poor 
traveler,  weary  and  way-sore,  is  stumbling 
in  unknown  places  through  the  darkness  of 
a  night  of  fear,  with  no  light  near  him,  the 
e  venasting  stars  twinkling  far  off  in  their 
depths,  and  the  yet  unrisen  sun,  or  the  wan¬ 
ing  moon  sending  up  their  pale  beams  into 
the  upper  heavens,  but  all  this  distant  and 
bewildering  for  his  poor  feet,  doubtless  better 
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much  than  outer  darkness,  beautiful  and  full  | 
of  God,  if  he  could  have  the  heart  to  look  up, 
and  the  eyes  to  make  use  of  his  vague  light ; 
but  he  is  miserable,  and  afraid  ;  his  next  step 
is  what  he  is  thinking  of ;  a  lamp  secured 
against  ail  winds  of  doctrine  is  put  into  his 
hands ;  it  may,  in  some  respects,  deepen  the 
circle  of  darkness,  but  it  will  cheer  his  feet,  it 
will  tell  them  what  to  do  next.  What  a  silly 
fool  he  would  be  to  throw  away,  or  draw 
down  the  shutters  of  that  lantern,  and  make 
it  dark  to  him,  while  it. sat  “  i’  the  centre  and 
enjoyed  bright  day,”  and  all  upon  the  philo¬ 
sophical  ground  that  its  light  was  of  the 
same  kind  as  the  stars’,  and  that  it  was  be¬ 
neath  the  dignity  of  human  nature  to  do  any¬ 
thing  but  struggle  on  and  be  lost  in  the  at¬ 
tempt  to  get  through  the  wilderness  and  the 
night  by  the  guidance  of  those  “natural” 
lights,  which,  though  they  are  from  heaven, 
have  so  often  led  the  wanderer  astray.  The 
dignity  of  human  nature  indeed !  Let  him 
keep  his  lantern  till  the  glad  sun  is  up,  with 
healing  under  his  wings.  Nature  and  the 
Bible,  the  Works  and  the  Word  of  God,  are 
two  distinct  things.  In  the  mind  of  their 
Supreme  Author  they  dwell  in  perfect  peace, 
in  that  unspeakable  unity  which  is  of  his  es¬ 
sence  ;  and  to  us  his  children,  every  day  their 
harmony,  their  mutual  relations,  are  discover¬ 
ing  themselves ;  but  let  us  beware  of  saying 
all  nature  is  revelation  just  as  the  Bible  is, 
and  all  the  Bible  is  natural  as  nature  is — there 
is  a  perilous  juggle  here. 

The  following  passage  develops  his  views  on 
religious  feeling — this  was  the  master-idea  of 
his  mind,  and  it  would  not  be  easy  to  over-  1 
rate  its  importance.  “  My  son,  gjve  me  thme 
heart,” —  “  Thou  shall  lov«  the  Lord  thy 
God,” — “  The  fool  hath  said  in  his  heart  there 
is  no  God.”  He  expresses  the  same  general 
idea  in  these  words,  remarkable  in  themselves, 
still  more  so  as  being  the  thought  of  one  so 
young.”  “  The  wont  of  intellect  is  posterior 
to  the  work  of  feeling.  The  latter  lies  at  the 
foundation  of  the  man,  it  is  his  proper  self — 
the  peculiar  thing  that  characterizes  him  as 
an  individual.  No  two  men  are  alike  in  feel¬ 
ing  ;  but  conceptions  of  the  understanding, 
when  distinct,  are  precisely  similar  in  all — the 
ascertained  relations  of  truths  are  the  common 
property  of  the  race.” 

Tennyson,  we  have  no  doubt,  had  this  veiy 
thought  of  his  friend  in  his  mind,  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  lines — it  is  an  answer  to  the  question. 
Can  man  by  searching  find  out  God  ? — 

**  I  found  Him  not  in  world  or  sun, 

Or  eagle’s  wing,  or  insect’s  eye  ; 


Nor  thro’  the  questions  men  may  try. 

The  petty  cobwebs  we  have  spun : 

“  If  e’er  when  faith  had  fall’n  asleep, 

I  heard  a  voice,  ‘  believe  no  more,’ 

And  heard  an  ever-breaking  shore 
That  tumbled  in  the  Godless  deep  ; 

“  A  warmth  within  the  breast  would  melt 
The  freezing  reason’s  colder  part. 

And  like  a  man  in  wrath,  the  heart 
Stood  up  and  answer’d  ‘  I  have  felt’ 

“  No.  like  a  child  in  doubt  and  fear : 

But  that  blind  clamor  made  me  wise ; 

Then  was  I  as  a  child  that  cries. 

But,  crying,  knows  his  father  near ; 

**  And  what  I  seem  beheld  again 

What  is,  and  no  man  understands  ; 

And  out  of  darkness  came  the  hands 
That  reach  thro’  nature,  moulding  men.” 

This  is  a  subject  of  the  deepest  personal 
as  well  as  speculative  interest.  In  the  works 
of  Augustin,  of  Baxter,  Horne,  and  Jonathan 
Edwards,  and  of  Alexander  Knox,  our  read¬ 
ers  will  find  how  large  a  place  the  religious 
affections  held  in  their  view,  of  Divine  truth 
as  well  as  of  human  duty.  The  last  men¬ 
tioned  writer  expresses  himself  thus  :  “  Our 
sentimental  faculties  are  far  stronger  than 
our  cogitative  ;  and  the  best  impressions  on 
the  latter  will  be  but  the  moonshine  of  the 
mind,  if  they  are  alone.  Feeling  will  be 
best  excited  by  sympathy ;  rather,  it  cannot 
be  excited  in  any  other  way.  Heart  must 
act  upon  heart — the  idea  of  a  living  person 
being  essential  to  all  intercourse  of  heart. 
You  cannot  by  any  possibility  cordialize 
with  a  mere  ens  rationis.  ‘  The  Word  was 
made  flesh  and  dwelt  among  us,’  otherwise 
we  could  not  ‘  have  seen  his  glory,’  much 
less  ‘  received  of  his  fullness.’  ” 

“  This  opens  upon  us  an  ampler  view  in  which 
this  subject  deserves  to  be  considered,  and  a  rela¬ 
tion  still  more  direct  and  close  between  the 
Christian  religion  and  the  passion  of  love.  What 
is  the  distinguishing  character  of  Hebrew  litera¬ 
ture,  which  separates  it  by  so  broad  a  line  of  de¬ 
marcation  from  that  of  every  ancient  people? 
Undoubtedly  the  sentiment  of  erotic  oevotion 
which  pervades  it.  Their  poets  never  represent 
the  Deity  as  an  impassive  principle,  a  mere  or¬ 
ganizing  intellect,  removed  at  infinite  distance 
from  human  hopes  and  fears.  He  is  for  them  a 
being  of  like  passions  with  themselves,  requiring 
heart  for  heart,  and  capable  rf  inspiring  affection 
because  capable  of feeling  ana  returning  it.  Aw¬ 
ful  indeed  are  the  thunders  of  his  uUerance  and 
the  clouds  that  surround  his  dwelling-place  ; 
very  terrible  is  the  vengeance  he  executes  on  the 
nations  that  forget  him :  but  to  bis  chosen  people, 
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and  especially  to  the  men  ‘  after  his  own  heart,’ 
whom  he  anoints  from  the  midst  of  them,  his 
'  still,  small  voice,  speaks  in  sympathy  and  lovin^r- 
kindness.  Ever)'  Hebrew,  while  his  breast  glowed 
with  patriotic  enthusiasm  at  those  promises,  which 
he  shared  as  one  of  a  favored  race,  had  yet  a  deeper 
source  of  emotion,  from  which  gushed  perpetually 
the  aspirations  of  prayer  and  thanksgiving.  He 
might  consider  himself  alone  in  the  presence  of 
his  God ;  the  single  being  to  whom  a  great  revela¬ 
tion  had  been  made,  and  over  whose  head  an  ‘ex¬ 
ceeding  weight  of  glory’  was  suspended.  His 
personal  welfare  was  infinitely  concerned  with 
every  event  that  had  taken  place  in  the  miracu¬ 
lous  order  of  Providence.  For  him  the  rocks  of 
Horeb  had  trembled,  and  the  waters  of  the  Red 
Sea  were  parted  in  their  course.  The  word  given 
on  Sinai  with  such  solemn  pomp  of  ministration 
was  given  to  his  own  individual  soul,  and  brought 
him  into  immediate  communion  with  the  Creator. 
That  awful  Being  could  never  be  put  away  from 
him.  He  was  about  his  path,  and  about  his  bed, 
and  knew  all  his  thoughts  long  before.  Yet  this 
tremendtnts,  enclosing  presence  teas  a  presence 
lore.  It  teas  a  manifold,  ererlasting  mantfeslatton 
of  one  deep  feeling — a  desire  for  human  affection. 
Such  a  belief,  while  it  enlisted  even  pride  and 
self-interest  on  the  side  of  piety,  had  a  direct 
tendency  to  excite  the  best  passions  of  our  nature. 
Love  is  not  long  asked  in  vain  from  generous  dis¬ 
positions.  A  Being,  never  absent,  but  standing 
beside  the  life  of  each  man  with  ever  watchful 
tenderness,  and  recognized,  though  invisible,  in 
every  blessing  that  befell  them  from  youth  to  age, 
became  naturally  the  object  of  their  warmest  affec¬ 
tions.  Their  belief  in  him  could  note.xist  without 
producing,  as  a  necessary  effect,  that  profound 
impression  of  passionate  individual  attachment 
which  in  the  Hebrew  authors  always  mingles  with 
and  vivifies  their  faith  in  the  Invisible.  All  the 
books  of  the  Old  Testament  are  breathed  upon  by 
this  breath  of  life  Especially  is  it  to  he  found  in 
that  beautiful  collection,  entitled  the  Psalms  of 
David,  which  remains,  after  some  thousand  years, 
perhaps  the  most  perfect  form  in  which  the  reli¬ 
gious  sentiment  of  man  has  been  embodied. 

“  But  what  is  true  of  Judaism  is  yet  more  true 
of  Christianity,  ‘  matre  pulchra  filia  pulchrior.’  In 
addition  to  all  the  characters  of  Hebrew  Mono¬ 
theism,  there  exists  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Cross  a 
peculiar  and  inexhaustible  treasure  for  the  affec¬ 
tionate  feelings.  The  idea  of  the 
the  God  whose  goings  forth  have  been  from  ever¬ 
lasting,  yet  visible  to  men  for  their  redemption  as 
an  earthly,  temporal  creature,  living,  acting,  and 
suffering  among  themselves,  then  (which  is  yet 
more  important)  transferring  to  the  unseen  place 
of  his  spiritual  agency  the  same  humanity  be  wore 
on  earth,  so  that  the  lapse  of  generations  can  in  no 
way  affect  the  conception  of  his  identity  ;  this  is 
the  most  powerful  thought  that  ever  addressed  it¬ 
self  to  a  human  imagination.  It  is  the  irou  ite-a, 
which  alone  was  wanted  to  move  the  world. 
Here  was  solved  at  once  the  great  problem  which 
BO  long  had  distressed  the  teachers  of  mankind, 
how  to  make  ttrfue  the  object  cf  passion,  and  to 
secure  at  once  the  warmest  enthusiasm  in  the 


heart  with  the  clearest  perception  of  right  and 
wrong  in  the  understanding.  The  character  of 
the  blessed  Founder  of  our  faith  became  an  ab¬ 
stract  of  morality  to  determine  the  judgment, 
tchile  at  the  same  time  it  remained  personal  and 
liable  to  lore.  The  written  word  and  established 
church  prevented  a  degeneration  into  ungoverned 
mysticism,  but  the  predominant  principle  of  vital 
religion  always  remained  that  of  self-sacrifice  to 
the  Saviour.  Not  only  the  higher  divisions  of 
moral  duties,  but  the  simple,  primary  impulses 
of  benevolence,  were  subordinatM  to  this  new  ab¬ 
sorbing  passion.  ‘  The  world  was  loved  in  Christ 
alone.’  The  brethren  were  members  of  his  mys¬ 
tical  body.  All  the  other  bonds  that  had  fastened 
down  the  Spirit  of  the  Universe  to  our  narrow 
round  of  earth,  were  as  nothing  in  comparison 
to  this  golden  chain  of  suffering  and  self-sacri¬ 
fice,  which  had  once  riveted  the  heart  of  man  to 
one,  who,  like  himself,  was  acquainted  with  grief. 
Pain  is  the  deepest  thing  tee  hare  in  our  nature,  and 
union  through  pain  has  always  seemed  more  real 
and  more  holy  than  the  other.” 


There  is  a  sad  plea.sure,  non  ingratn  amari- 
tudo,  and  a  sort  of  meditative  tenderness,  in 
contemplating  the  little  life  of  this  “dear 
youth,”  and  in  letting  the  mind  rest  upon 
these  his  earnest  thoughts;  to  see  his  fine 
and  fearless,  hut  childlike  spirit,  moving  it¬ 
self  aright — going  straight  onward  “along 
the  lines  of  limitless  desires” — throwing  him¬ 
self  into  the  very  deepest  of  the  ways  of  God, 
and  striking  out  as  a  strong  swimmer  striketh 
out  his  hands  to  swim ;  to  watch  him  “  mew¬ 
ing  his  mighty  youth,  and  kindling  his  lui- 
dazzled  eye  at  the  fountain  itself  of  heavenly 
radiance . 

“Light  intellectual,  and  full  of  love. 

Love  of  true  beauty,  therefore  full  of  joy, 

Joy,  every  other  sweetness  far  above.” 

It  is  good  for  every  one  to  look  uprjn  such  a 
sight,  and  as  we  look,  to  love.  \Ve  should 
all  be  the  better  for  it ;  and  should  desire  to 
be  thankful  for,  and  to  use  aright,  a  gift  so 
good  and  perfect,  coming  down  as  it  does 
from  above,  from  the  Father  of  lights,  in 
whom  alone  there  is  no  variableness,  neither 
shadow  of  turning. 

Thus  it  is,  that  to  each  one  of  us  the  death 
of  Arthur  Hallam — his  thoughts  and  affec¬ 
tions — his  views  of  God,  of  our  relations  to 
Him,  of  duty,  of  the  meaning  and  worth  of 
this  world,  and  the  next,  where  he  now  is, 
have  an  individual  significance.  He  is  bound 
up  in  our  bundle  of  life;  we  must  be  the 
better  or  the  worse  of  having  known  what 
manner  of  man  he  was :  and  in  a  sense  less 
peculiar,  but  cot  less  true,  each  of  tis  may  say 
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- “  The  tender  grace  of  a  day  that  is  dead 

Will  never  come  back  to  me.” 

- “  0  for  the  touch  of  a  vanished  hand, 

And  the  sound  of  a  voice  that  is  still !” 

“  God  gives  us  love !  Something  to  love 
He  lends  us ;  but  when  love  is  grown 
To  ripeness,  that  on  which  it  throve 
Falls  off,  and  love  is  left  alone. 

“  This  is  the  curse  of  time.  Alas  ! 

In  grief  we  are  not  all  unlearned ; 

Once,  through  our  own  doors  Death  did  pass; 
One  went,  who  never  hath  returned. 

“  Tins  star 

Rose  with  us,  through  a  little  arc 
Of  heaven,  nor  having  wandered  far, 

Shot  on  the  sudden  into  dark. 

“  Sleep  sweetly,  tender  heart,  in  peace; 

Sleep,  holy  spirit,  blessed  soul, 

W  hile  the  stars  burn,  the  moons  increase. 
And  the  great  ages  onward  roll. 

“  Sleep  till  the  end,  true  soul  and  sweet. 
Nothing  comes  to  thee  new  or  strange. 
Sleep,  full  of  rest  from  head  to  feet; 

Lie  still,  dry  dust,  secure  of  change.” 


[April, 

Vattene  in  pace,  alma  beata  e  Bella  Go 
in  peace,  soul  beautiful  and  blessed. 

Our  readers  may  think  we  make  too  much  of 
this;  it  would  be  difficult  to  do  so.  All  our 
I  highest  and  most  perilous  interests  are  in¬ 
volved  in  some  of  the  pomts  on  which  this 
young  man  has  with  such  deep  seriousness 
spoken.  Do  we  believe  that  God  is  Love  ? 
are  we  loving  God?  are  we  resting  on  no¬ 
thing  short  of  Him?  and  are  we  ready  to 
join  in  this  prayer  ? —  » 

“  Lord,  I  have  viewed  this  world  over,  in  which 
thou  hast  set  me ;  I  have  tried  how  this  and  that 
thing  will  fit  my  spirit,  and  the  design  of  my  cre¬ 
ation,  and  can  find  nothing  on  which  to  rest,  for 
nothing  here  doth  itself  rest,  but  such  things  as 
please  me  for  a  while,  in  some  degree,  vanish  and 
flee  as  shadows  from  before  me.  Ijo  !  I  come  to 
Thee — the  Eternal  Being — the  Spring  of  Life — 
the  Centre  of  Rest — the  Stay  of  the  Creation — the 
Fulness  of  all  things.  I  join  myself  to  Thee; 
with  Thee  I  will  lead  my  life,  and  spend  my  days, 
with  whom  I  aim  to  dwell  for  ever,  expecting  when 
my  little  time  is  over,  to  be  taken  up  into  Thine 
own  eternity.” 


The  Gctta  Pkrcha  Trade. — The  history 
of  gutta  percha,  or  gatta  ta  au,  as  the  learned 
tell  us  the  best  quality  of  the  gum  ought  to 
be  called,  is  brief  but  not  uneventful.  Pre¬ 
vious  to  1844,  the  very  name  of  gutta  percha 
was  unknown  to  European  commerce.  In 
that  year  two  cwt.  of  it  was  shipped  experi¬ 
mentally  from  Singapore.  The  exportation 
of  gutta  percha  from  that  port  rose  in  1846 
to  169  piculs  (the  picul  is  133^  lbs.);  in 
1846,  to  5,364 ;  in  1847,  to  9,296  ;  and  in  the 
seven  months  of  1848,  to  6,768  piculs.  In 
the  first  four  and  a  half  years  of  the  trade, 
21,598  piculs  of  gutta  percha,  valued  at 
274,190  dollars,  were  shipped  at  Singapore, 
the  whole  of  which  were  sent  to  England, 
with  the  exception  of  15  piculs  to  Mauritius, 
470  to  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  922  to 
the  United  States.  But  this  rapid  growth  of 


the  new  trade  conveys  only  a  faint  idea  of  the 
commotion  it  created  among  the  native  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  Indian  Archipelago.  The 
jungles  of  the  Johore  were  the  scenes  of  the 
earliest  gatherings,  and  they  were  soon  ran¬ 
sacked  in  every  direction  by  parties  of  Malays 
and  Chinese,  while  the  indigenous  population 
gave  themselves  up  to  the  search  with  a  una¬ 
nimity  and  zeal  only  to  be  equalled  by  that 
which  made  railway  jobbers  of  every  man, 
woman,  and  child,  in  England  about  the  same 
time.  The  knowledge  of  the  article  stirring 
the  avidity  of  gatherers,  gradually  spread 
from  Singapore  northward  as  far  as  Penang, 
southward  along  the  east  coast  of  Sumatra  to 
Java,  eastward  to  Borneo,  where  it  was  found 
at  Brune,  Sarawak,  and  Pontinak  on  the  west 
coast,  at  Keli  and  Passer  on  the  east. — Daily 
News. 
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From  the  Qaartoilx  Rtriow, 

THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM. 


The  British  Museum  originated  with  Sir 
Hans  Sloane  (1660-1763),  who  devoted  his 
long  life  to  scientific  pursiuts — and  the  get¬ 
ting  together  of  book-s,  manuscripts,  and 
rarities  of  every  kind,  at  an  expense  of  more 
than  50,000f.  His  testamentary  offer  to  the 
nation  of  the  entire  collection  for  20,000/. 
was  accepted  by  Parliament,  and  in  1755  an 
act  (26  George  II.  c.  20)  was  passed,  which 
may  be  called  a  charter  of  foundation.  About 
the  same  time  a  sum  of  10,000/.  was  given 
for  the  Harleian  manuscripts — to  which  the 
Cotton  and  Edwards  collections  were  added ; 
and  these  beginnings  were  advanced  by 
George  II.,  who,  often  pinched  as  to  accom¬ 
modation  for  German  friends  in  his  palaces, 
with  marked  liberality  handed  over  the  royal 
library  of  England,  accumulated  since  Henry 
VII.  Such  was  the  nucleus  around  which 
the  present  vast  and  unrivalled  assemblage 
has  been  gathered. 

The  government  of  the  institution  was  | 
vested  in  trustees ;  to  the  end  {inter  alia) 
that,  as  the  act  says,  “  a  free  access  to  the 
collections  may  be  given  to  all  studious  and 
curious  persons,  at  such  times  and  in  such 
manner  sis  by  the  ssud  trustees  shall  be  limit¬ 
ed  for  that  purpose.”  These  trustees  are 
forty-eight  in  number.  Twenty-three  are 
called  Official — being  the  holders  for  the 
time  of  certain  high  offices,  by  whom  the  na¬ 
tional  interests  of  church  and  state,  law, 
science,  and  art,  are  presumed  to  be  repre¬ 
sented  and  protected ;  of  these  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
are  termed  the  Principal  Trustees.  Nine 
others  are  called  the  Family  Trustees,  as  re¬ 
presenting  the  families  of  Sloane,  Cotton, 
Harley,  and  other  benefactors ;  one  more  is 
termed  the  Royal  Trustee,  because  nominated 
directly  by  the  Crown,  in  respect  of  its  many 
and  great  presents.  The  remaining  fifteen 
are  styled  the  Elected  Trustees ;  they  are  all 
chosen  by  the  preceding  twenty-three,  and 
by  them  only ; — for  an  elected  trustee  has, 
wisely  or  unwisely,  no  vote  at  subsequent 
elections,  in  deference  to  a  supposed  legal 


saw,  Electus  nrm  potest  eligere  ; — but  virtual¬ 
ly  the  three  Principal  Trustees  are  the  real 
electors.  In  acconlance  with  the  desire  of 
Sir  Hans  Sloane,  the  elected  were  picked  in 
the  beginning  from  among  the  adepts  of 
learning  and  science ;  and  this  practice  con¬ 
tinued  until  about  1791,  when  the  vacancies 
began  to  be  tilled  up  almost  exclusively  by 
persons  of  rank  and  fortune — not  quite  neces¬ 
sarily  adepts ;  an  alteration  possibly  intro¬ 
duced  at  that  revolutionary  levelling  period, 
with  a  laudable  view  of  strengthening  the 
aristocracy.  Be  that  as  it  may,  by  this  mo¬ 
nopoly  of  a  coveted  distinction,  the  seeds 
of  discontent,  jealousy,  and  hostility  were 
sown,  which  have  ripened  into  open  warfare 
in  our  times — for  in  those  when  the  change 
was  made  it  was  not  much  noticed.  Even 
sages  and  doctors  had  small  leisure  for  pon¬ 
dering  on  the  abstract  rights  or  wrongs  of 
science,  when  a  deluge  from  France  threat¬ 
ened  to  carry  away  every  ancient  landmark, 
religious  and  social ;  when  the  enemy  was  at 
the  gate,  all  Englishmen,  good  and  true,  had 
to  battle  for  altar  and  hearth.  Nor  did  the 
nation  at  large  take  a  tithe  of  the  present  in¬ 
terest  in  purely  intellectual  subjects.  Few 
comparatively  thirsted  after  knowledge  or 
hungered  after  education — the  modem  pana¬ 
cea.  The  childlike  uninstructed  curiosity  of 
the  many  was  well  pleased  and  satisfied  with 
the  sort  of  exhibitions  provided  for  them  by 
our  fathers  ;  and  the  government,  compelled 
to  be  prodigal  in  warlike  expenditure,  grudg¬ 
ed  grants  to  an  institution  whose  ends  and 
objects  flourish  best  in  peace.  Downing- 
street,  overburthened  with  fear  and  toil, 
cared  for  none  of  these  things  ;*  and  the 
British  Museum  itself  hardly  kept  pace  with 


*  We  have  all  heard  that,  on  the  first  advance  of 
the  French  revolutionary  armies  into  unplundered 
Italy,  Mr.  Pitt  was  offered  the  Pitti  Gallery  for  a 
few  thousands:  but  refused — more’s  the  pity— on 
the  ground  that  he  would  not  reduce  the  navy 
one  middy  for  the  Medioean  Venua  Perhaps  the 
C'hanoellor  of  the  Exchequer  then  did  his  duty,  as 
the  youngsters  did  theirs  at  Trafalgar.  51ay  neither 
the  man  nor  the  middies  be  wanting  when  wanted ! 
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the  Hf(e,  which  it  did  not  attempt  to  lead  or  I 
advance. 

Of  those  entrusted  with  the  working  duties,  I 
the  chief  u  called  the  Principal  Librarian — 
though,  as  he  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
boolu  in  particular,  he  might  better  be  simply 
named  the  Principal,  the  Warden.  He  is 
appointed  by  the  Crown  under  the  sign- 
manual,  and  holds  his  office  during  good  w- 
havior.  To  him,  subject  to  the  control  of 
the  Trustees,  the  main  care  and  custodv  of 
the  Museum  and  its  contents  are  confided: 
among  other  duties,  he  is  to  watch  that  all 
the  iiuerior  officers  perform  theirs ;  he  grants 
temporary  admiaaions  to  the  public,  pays  sa¬ 
laries  and  incidental  expenses,  sees  that  the 
orders  of  the  trustees  are  carried  into  effect, 
reports  to  them  in  all  cases  of  neglect  and 
irregularity,  and  exercises  a  general  superin¬ 
tendence  over  everything.  He  is  the  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Colonel  Commandant.  The  different 
departments  are  each  managed  by  a  head — 
a  Captain.  Formerly  there  were  only  three 
departments — those  of  the  printed  bmks,  of 
the  MSS.,  and  of  natural  history ;  but  out  of 
these  three  a  fourth  was  canred  about  1807, 
at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Speaker  Abbot,  and 
was  called  that  of  arts  and  antiquities.  Each 
captain,  besides  attending  to  the  public,  and 
to  the  general  welhdoing  of  his  depart¬ 
ment,  is  to  report  on  his  occupations  once  a 
month  to  the  standing  committee  of  the  trus¬ 
tees.  The.se  heads  are  aided  by  assistants 
and  attendants,  many  of  whose  feelings  are 
miserably  wounded  by  being  paid  at  so  much 
per  diem,  like  mere  journeymen,  and  this  only 
for  the  days  they  actually  come  to  their 
work.  No  allowance  is  made  for  absences 
caused  by  illness  to  which  the  flesh  is  heir ; 
none  for  Ash- Wednesday,  Good  Frida)*,  and 
Christmas,  when  the  Museum  is  closed  and 
the  church  open.  Neither  is  there  any  retir¬ 
ing  pension  for  good  and  faithful  seryants 
who  haye  wasted  bone  and  marrow  in  such 
inc<*s8ant  occupation.  It  is  owing  to  this  un¬ 
certainty,  this  timor  paupertatis,  so  injurious 
to  mind  and  body,  that  within  Mr.  Keeper 
Gray’s  recollection  six  even  of  the  officers 
haye  left  the  Museum  or  died  of  mental  dis¬ 
ease.  The  duties  of  the  Secretary — whom 
we  liken  to  an  Adjutant — are  to  Issue  sum¬ 
monses  for  the  meetings  of  trustees,  to  attend 
at  them,  make  minutes  of  the  proceedings, 
and  conduct  the  official  correspondence. 

The  patronage  of  the  Museum  belongs  to 
the  three,  or  any  two.  Principal  Trustees, 
-who  appoint  the  holders  in  writing,  and  on  a 
stamp,  because  that  is  the  only  eyidence  they 
can  show  of  such  appointments.  Practically, 
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it  rests  with  the  Archbishop.  He  is  the  first 
named  in  the  Act,  and  is  fixed  for  life  in  his 
high  office,  while  the  Chanc«*lloni  and  Speak¬ 
ers  fluctuate  with  changes  of  ministries  and 
parliaments.  The  remarkable  coincidence  of 
the  primacy  and  speakership  being  for  many 
years  in  one  family — Manners  Sutton — c*a»- 
pled  with  Chancellor  Lord  Eldon's  reluctance 
to  act,  naturally  increased  the  preponderance 
of  l.ambeth.  'The  mouth  of  the  speaker  son 
was  dutifully  dumb;  and  the  father  arch- 
bi.shop  bt'came  the  real  head  of  the  trium¬ 
virate — the  first  consul.  At  that  period,  the 
attendant  situations  were  often  given  to  the 
menial  st'rvants  of  influential  people.  But¬ 
lers  of  bishops,  when  ripe  for  pension  form, 
we  know,  the  raw  material  for  cathedral 
vergers,  and  do  credit  by  portly  conduct  to 
sober  sinecures,  which  are  their  e.stablished 
perquisites  and  euthanasia;  but  promotion 
from  the  cellar  to  the  cabinet,  from  the  hmler 
to  the  library,  however  legitimate  the  con¬ 
nection  between  gastronomy  and  literature, 
was  a  custom  more  honortHl  in  the  breach  than 
in  the  observance.  The  parting  struggle  of 
the  principals,  after  it  had  been  agreed 
not  to  provide  thus  for  their  own  domestics, 
may  be  mentioned.  The  Primate  brought 
an  appointment,  already  signed  by  the  Chan¬ 
cellor,  and  handed  it  over  to  the  Speaker 
Abbot,  to  add  his  name.  “  Oh !”  said  he, 
returning  it  read  but  unsigned ;  “  another 
servant  of  your  Grace’s !  Two  signatures  are 
enough.”  The  archbishop  blushed  and  tore 
the  paper.  The  patronage  still  continues  in 
his  Grace’s  successors — although  (to  judge 
from  the  evidence  J  it  appears  to  have  latterly 
been  in  part  exercised  by  the  Secretary,  who 
had  two  applications  for  places  every  day 
for  six  months.  The  principal  librarian,  as 
housekeeper,  had  the  nomination  of  the  house¬ 
maids,  until,  “  to  his  (Sir  Henry  Ellis’s)  great 
satisfaction,”  the  privilege  passed  to  the  prin¬ 
cipal  trustees.  “Dec.  10,  1842 — Cornelius 
Sullivan,  Patrick  Ryan,  and  David  Roach 
were  appointed  in-door  laborers  to  assist  the 
housemaids.”  Patrick  is  stout  and  well,  Da¬ 
vid  sound  as  a  roach,  poor  “  Cornelius  has 
died  since  in  the  service.”  The  heads  of  the 
respective  departments  are  not  usually  con¬ 
sulted,  on  vacancies,  as  to  the  sort  of  person 
especially  wanted  by  them ;  they  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  take  those  who  are  appointed  by  a 
power  that  is  without  responsibility,  be  they 
fit  or  not.  Nay,  persons  are  appointed  in 
spite  of  their  remonstrances.  As  there  is  no 
rule  or  indeed  custom  of  promotion,  a  stranger 
may  be  put  over  an  old  and  meritorious  as¬ 
sistant,  and  the  head  exposed  to  blame  for 
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not  unanticipated  conaoquencm.  This  dis¬ 
couraging  system  brought  about  a  just  retri¬ 
bution  ;  an<i  it  was  partly  to  the  clamors  of 
a  temporary  assistant,  who  had  been  dis¬ 


missed.  that  the  parliamentary  inquiries  in 
18.38  were  owing.  ] 

It  was  during  the  official  trusteeship  of  ■ 
Mr.  Spt*aker  Abbot,  one  of  the  best  trustees  | 
the  Museum  ever  had,  that  its  darkt'st  mo-  I 
ments  drew  to  a  close ;  then  the  penurious  ^ 
grants  from  Parliament  began  gradually  to  j 
be  increased,  and  extendi  facilities  were 
afforded  to  readers  and  visiters,  .\fter  the 

Jlorious  events  of  1815,  when  the  temple  of  ! 

anus  was  shut,  the  arts  of  peace,  trodden 
down  under  the  iron  heels  of  armed  hosts,  j 
sprang  up,  and  the  intellectual  energies  of 
Euroj)e,  too  long  engrossed  in  hostility  and  ' 
destruction,  were  directed  anew  to  the  pre-  , 
aer>’ation  and  cinlization  of  poor  humanity.  I 
By  this  blessed  peace  our  learned  and  scien-  ! 
tific  men  were  once  more  brought  into  con¬ 
tact  with  their  continental  brethren,  and  a 
freer  exchange  made  of  discoveries  and  im- 
provemente.  It  was  impossible,  when  the 
superior  organization  of  foreign  museums, 
their  well-planned  buildings,  their  liberal  and 
effective  arrangements,  were  studied,  that  our 
ill-contrived  and  ill-managed  old  Museum 
could  be  defended  even  by  its  steadiest 
friends.  The  active  and  angry  opponents 
were  many,  and  they  presently  found  leaders 
in  the  Naturalists. 

Natural  History  is  comparatively  a  new 
science,  and  was  (juite  secondary  to  literature 
in  the  days  of  Sloane — and  after  them.  It 
has  made  wonderful  strides  in  the  last  fifty 
years  ;  the  family  has  grown  to  be  very  large, 
and  is  split  into  botanists,  mineralogists, 
zoologists,  entomologists,  palaeontologists,  or¬ 
nithologists,  geologists,  and  other  ologists. 
These  eaglets,  while  young  and  unfledged, 
agreed  well  in  one  aerie;  but  on  waxing 
strong,  became  pugnacious,  clamorous  for  in¬ 
dependence,  and  inclined  to  pull  the  old  nest 
to  pieces,  to  build  new  ones  for  themselves 
with  the  materials. 

So  many  of  our  readers  will  remember  the 
British  Museum  in  its  primitive  state,  that  we 
may  pass  by  the  heavy  port-cochere  of  the 
prison  like  exterior,  the  begrimed  painted 
8tairca.se  and  ceilings  of  the  interior,  the  ad¬ 
mired  disorder  of  fish,  flesh,  and  fowl,  set  out 
— so  said  the frondeurs — less  to  instruct  than 
to  amuse  by  a  raree-show  of  varieties  of  cats 
and  mice,  rats  and  rabbits,  blue  butterflies, 
black  beetles,  green  parrots,  Rf>bin  Red¬ 
breasts,  and  such  “  small  deer.”  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  the  edifice  itself  had  been  planned 


for  a  private  residence,  not  fora  public  repos¬ 
itory  ;  and  chance,  not  design,  presided  over 
this  cradle  of  the  infant  Mu-seum.  Montague 
House  was  built  by  Monsieur  Puget,  and 
happening  to  be  then  in  the  market,  was 
purchased  by  the  tnistees  from  Lord  Hali¬ 
fax  for  10,250/.  Fortunately  it  was  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  considerable  court  and  garden, 
when*by  sufficient  space,  now  so  difficult  to 
obtain  in  an  accessible  situation,  has  been 
afforded  for  the  n*buildings  contemplated  in 
1823.  The  old  house  soon  became  too  small 
for  the  plethora  of  collections,  incn*asing  and 
bursting  into  the  streets — insomuch  that  the 
trustees  began  to  consider  most  accessions  as 
incumbrances ;  and  previous  donors  and  their 
descendants  beheld  with  pious  horror  their 
gifts,  cribbed,  cabined,  and  confined  in  “  cases 
unpacked  and  unopened,”  or  consigned  to  the 
I  “  ba.sement,”  anglicd,  vaults — tombs  of  the 
!  Capulets — after  the  fashion  of  our  Natiomil 
;  Records  and  the  Vernon  Gallery.  Then*  the 
sure  workings  of  neglect,  damp,  and  decay, 
partially  remedied  the  evil,  by  diminishing  the 
accumulation  of  “  buried  talents,”  dried  but¬ 
terflies  and  ephemerids,  perishable  commodi¬ 
ties  at  best ;  nor  was  the  more  expeditious 
auto-de-fe  neglected.  Dr.  Shaw,  the  then 
Keeper,  used  to  have  his  periodical  “  crema¬ 
tions  of  rubbish — and  the  neighbors  threat¬ 
ened  actions  because  moths — brands  from 
the  official  burnings  — were  thereby  introduced 
into  their  houses.  .Meantime,  while  this  whole¬ 
sale  and  unwholesome  destruction  was  goin" 
on,  and  was  justified  to  the  public  by  alleged 
want  of  accommcxlation,  fifty-six  light  and 
sjilubrious  rooms,  capable  of  containing  every 
thing,  were  occupied  by  the  resident  officers  ; 
the  principal  librarian,  the  chief  custos  and 
curator  of  public  property,  having  naturally 
taken  for  his  private  comforts  the  greatest 
number  of  apartments.  “  Quis  custodiet  ipsos 
custodes  ?” 

Yet  the  national  collections  were  deserving 
of  a  better  fate  ;  to  the  original  nucleus,  vic¬ 
tory  had  offered  as  upolia  oinma,  the  match¬ 
less  assemblage  of  antiquities  gathered,  as  if 
on  purpose,  by  the  French  armies  in  Egypt, 
and  cropped  to  make  a  garland  for  English 
crests.  Between  1805  and  1816  were  added 
the  choice  statues  and  antiques  of  Mr.  Town- 
ley,  the  Lansdowne  MSS.,  the  Greville  min¬ 
erals,  the  law  library  of  Hargrave,  the  Phig- 
alean,  and,  last  not  least,  the  Elgin  marbles. 
A  dark  side,  we  own,  was  not  wanting  to  this 
picture;  great  opportunities,  and  such  as 
only  occur  once,  were  lost  for  want  of  room 
and  funds,  through  apathy  or  ignorance ;  thus 
the  Dodwell  Greek  vases  were  let  slip,  while 
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Belzoni’s  unique  alabaster  sarcophagus  passed 
to  Sir  John  Sloane  ;  the  .^gina  marbles,  dis¬ 
covered  chiefly  by  Mr.  C.  R.  Cockerell,  were 
allowed  to  be  purchased  by  Bavaria.  The 
Nayler  hcraldica,  rejected  by  the  trustees  at 
a  moderate  price,  were  sold  by  public  auction 
for  a  much  greater  sum.  Mr.  Haworth’s  ex¬ 
traordinary  insects,  the  Millingen  vases,  the 
Battle  Abbey  muniments,  shared  the  same 
sad  destiny  ;  and,  worse  than  all,  the  incom¬ 
parable  ancient  drawings  of  Sir  Thomas  Law¬ 
rence,  offered  by  him  in  his  will  to  the  nation 
for  one- third  of  their  ori^nal  cost,  were — to 
the  eternal  disgrace  of  our  Ministers  and 
R.  A.s — refused,  and  have  since  been  sold 
piecemeal  for  double. 

Nor  was  this  all ;  the  neglect  shown,  and 
the  sale  of  duplicate  books,  disgusted  many 
persons  of  sound  and  disposing  mind,  who,  if 
“  things  hiul  been  better  managed,  as  •  in 
France,”  would  have  bequeathed  their  stores 
to  the  national  institution.  To  cherish  what 
be  has  created,  to  desire  to  secure  the  intact 
preserA-ation  of  these  love-labors  of  his  life,  is 
natural  to  man  ;  nor  is  the  ambition  to  make 
a  name — non  omnis  mortar — by  making  the 
public  the  heir  to  private  trea.sures,  an  unpar¬ 
donable  or  unpatriotic  pride.  Here  this  yearn¬ 
ing  has  been  chilled  rather  than  fostered ;  can 
it  be  wondered  that  L<jrd  Fitzwilliam  (obiit 
1816),  who  intended  to  have  bequeathed  his 
collections  to  the  Museum,  should,  on  learning 
they  were  liable  to  be  sold  or  lost,  hand  them 
over  to  the  be*tter  taste  and  cust<xly  of  Cam¬ 
bridge  ;  or  that  mediajval  Douce,  testy  and 
capncious,  and  his  compeer  “  Northern  Sax¬ 
on  ’  Gough,  should  select  the  Bodleian  for  the 
asylum  of  their  precious  accumulations  ?  So 
Soane  stt“ered  clear  of  the  careless  triton  of 
Great  Russell-street,  in  order  to  found  his 
minnow  Museum  in  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields  ;  so 
Kirby  the  entomologist,  fearful  of  “  base¬ 
ments,”  took  special  care  that  his  beloved  spe¬ 
cimens  should  esciipe  slow  putrefaction  and 
rapid  cremation.  While  oflers  to  give  were 
snubbed,  proposals  to  sell  were  not  wel¬ 
comed  by  the  trustees  ;  indeed,  so  great  was 
the  difliculty  in  dealing  with  this  corporation, 
that  one  of  our  most  eminent  booksellers  gave 
up  all  idea  of  it — he  having  on  one  occasion 
offered  a  MS.  to  the  trustees  for  thirty-five 
guineas,  which  they  refused,  and  three  years 
afterwards  purchased  at  an  auction  for  fifty  ! 
Thus  a  modem  reality  was  given  to  the  old 
myth  of  the  Sibyl’s  books.  Rare  books  are 
not  to  be  got  by  being  simply  ordered  in 
when  wanted,  like  chaldrons  of  coals. 

Public  attention  was  still  more  attracted 
to  the  Museum  in  1828,  on  the  reception  of 
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the  fine  library  formed  by  George  III.,  who, 
immediately  on  his  accession,  being  of  opinion 
(unlike  his  grandfather)  that  the  King  of 
England  should  have  a  library,  began  by 
purchasing,  for  10,000Z.,  the  books  of  Mr. 
Smith,*  our  consul  at  Venice,  and  next  sent  a 
good  hand  to  the  continent  to  procure  others. 
It  was  on  that  occa.sion  that  Dr.  Johnson 
wrote  the  remarkable  letter,  printed  in  the 
preface  of  the  catalogue  of  this  library,  ex¬ 
planatory  of  the  principles  on  which  a  good 
one  ought  to  be  made.  By  the  steady  expend¬ 
iture  of  2000/.  a  year,  from  1762  to  1822, 
upwards  of  65,000  volumes  had  been  pur¬ 
chased,  and  it  was  then  announced  that 
George  IV.  had  presented  the  whole  to  the 
public.  A  select  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  reported,  April  18,  1823,  that  a 
new  “fire-proof”  building  ought  to  be  raised 
to  receive  the  royal  library,  and  expressed 
the  “strongest  gratitude”  to  the  reigning 
Prince  for  “  this  act  of  mimificent  liberality, 
and  his  Majesty’s  disposition  to  promote  the 
science  and  lik-rature  of  the  countrj’.”  The 
secret  history  we  believe  to  have  been  this. 
King  George  IV.,  having  some  pressing  call 
for  money,  did  not  decline  a  proposition  for 
selling  the  library  in  (juestion  to  the  Emperor 
of  Russia.  Mr.  Heli-r,  huA-ing  ascertained 
that  the  books  were  actually  bwked  for  the 
Baltic,  Avent  to  Lord  Sid  mouth,  then  Home 
Secretary,  and  stated  the  case,  obserA'ing 
“what  a  shame  it  would  be  that  such  a  col¬ 
lection  should  go  out  of  the  country’ to 
which  Lord  Sidmoufh  replied,  “Mr.  lleber, 
it  shall  not and  it  did  not.  On  the  remon¬ 
strance  of  Lord  Sidmouth,  of  whose  manly 
and  straightforward  character  Gi*orge  IV. 
was  very  properly  in  awe,  the  last  of  the 
Grand  monarquc's  presented  the  books  to  the 
Museum — on  the  condition  that  the  value  of 
the  rubles  they  were  to  have  fetched  should 
be  somehow  or  other  made  good  to  him  by 
Ministers  in  poiuids  sterling.  This  was  done 
out  of  the  surplus  of  certain  funds  furnished 
by  France  for  the  compensation  of  losses  by 
the  Revolution.  But  his  Ministers,  on  a  hint 
from  the  House  of  Commons  that  it  was  ne¬ 
cessary  to  refund  these  moneys,  had  recourse, 
we  arc  told,  to  the  droits  of  the  Admiralty. 

The  eyes  of  mankind  were  much  turned  to 
Bloomsbury;  and  the  non-contents,  headed, 
as  we  said,  by  the  Naturalists,  availed  them¬ 
selves  of  the  opportunity.  “The  present,” 
cried  Sir  Humphrey  Davy — himself  an  in¬ 
stance  of  as  yet  unhackneyed  honors  granted 
to  science — “  is  the  best  moment  for  attempt¬ 
ing  a  radical  and  fundamental  change  in 
everything  belonging  to  this  ancient,  misap- 
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plied,  I  may  almost  say  useless,  institution.” 

So  Dr.  Davy  states,  in  his  biography  of  his 
renowned  brother.  After  volleys  of  paper 
pellets  of  the  brain  from  daily  and  w’eekly 
sheets,  the  heavy  breaching  artillery  wjis 
opened  in  May,  1823,  by  our  respected  col¬ 
leagues  of  the  Edinburgh  Review;  although 
many  marks  were  cleverly  hit,  the  northern 
discharge  was  found,  when  evidence  was  ex¬ 
amined,  to  be  overloaded ;  nevertheless,  the 
blue  and  buff  signal  of  war  to  the  knife  was 
repeated  by  the  Westminster  and  Retrospec¬ 
tive  Riiviews — and  by  pamphlets  published  by 
small  people  on  “Science  without  Head,”  as 
well  SIS  by  octavos  written  by  great  person¬ 
ages,  “  Reflections  on  the  Decline  of  Science 
in  Englsind,”  Ac.  Ac.,  a  vast  senssition  was 
created.  It  was  a  mighty  pretty  qmirrel  Jis 
it  stood ;  now  all  is  forgotten — requiescat  in 
pace.  The  deep-seated  cause  of  all  this  fes¬ 
tering  and  inflammation  in  the  intellectual 
constitution  of  England  lay  in  the  anUigonlsm 
between  the  aristocnicy  of  talent  and  the 
aristocracy  of  birth.  It  reddened  when  the 
road  to  the  honors  of  science  w:is  made  a 
royal  one  by  the  election  of  the  Duke  of 
Sussex  to  the  presidency  of  the  Royal  So¬ 
ciety.  It  led  the  centnfugal  dissenters  to 
establish,  on  a  (lerman  model,*  an  opposi¬ 
tion  British  Association  for  the  advancement 
of  science  and  men  of  science — to  whom,  as 
their  organs  fe«*lingly  comphiined,  with  one 
exception  or  so  in  an  iige,  no  titles  hud  been 
conceded ;  nay,  to  whom  Westminster  Abbey 
was  utterly  refused  when  they  were  defunct 
— a  circumstance  doubly  aggravating,  be- 1 
cause  Britannia  had  been  compan»tively  libe¬ 
ral  of  stones  to  her  dead  poets,  though  she  I 
often  denied  them  bread  while  in  the  flesh. 
The  great  Ass<»ciated,  advocates  of  the  a  urea 
tnetiincrilas,  were  too  lofty  to  speak  out  as  to 
riblwns  and  monuments — but  slicking  to  bu¬ 
siness,  they  manfully  set  forth  the  comfort¬ 
able  doctrine  that  they  should,  while  living, 
find  “an  asylum  in  the  eldorado  of  the  state,” 
— in  short,  have  a  fixed  income  jwud  quar-  j 
terly  out  of  the  consolidated  fund,  and  thus  | 
be  able  to  devote  their  whole  intellects  to  the 
public  good.  'ITiis  feat  remains  to  be  accom¬ 
plished.  Science  cannot  be  too  much  ho¬ 
nored  :  it  may  be  too  well  paid.  The  poverty 
which  compels  genius  to  work,  enriches  man¬ 
kind.  How  many  gifted  men  have  been 
found  missing  when  bound  by  the  golden 


*  Berlin,  8ept  18,  was  graced  by  a  cun- 

greM  of  philuaophera.  Alexaialer  von  Humboldt 
presided  :  650  persons  dined;  1200  and  odd  drank 
tea  and  beer — uie  king,  though  no  teatotaller,  being 
one  of  them. 
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links  of  Hymen!  How  many  poets  (and 
patriots)  have  been  silenced  by  a  pension ! 
The  first  meeting  was  held  at  York  in  1831, 
when,  in  the  elo(juent  language  of  one  of  the 
illustrious  founders,  “  Beauty,  in  the  form  of 
.Minen  a,  took  part  in  the  orgies  of  Science.” 
Twenty  summers  have  followed,  made  glo¬ 
rious  by  this  sun  of  York  and  other  provin¬ 
cial  “  starrings”  of  peripatetic  philosophers ; 
vast  the  gaping  of  squires  and  bumpkins  at 
sections,  and  lectures,  and  experiments — 
wondrous  the  enthusiasm  of  provincial  has- 
bleiis — spendid  the  local  contributions  of  ve¬ 
nison  and  pine  apples — ultra-Ciceronian  the 
interlaudations  of  the  wise.  We  hope  some 
real  good  has  been  done. 

To  help  the  movement,  moreover,  just 
about  the  same  epoch  the  small  black  cloud 
of  radical-reform  mania  loomed  in  the  hori¬ 
zon,  and  cast  its  coming  shadow.  The  Brit¬ 
ish  Museum  In^came  too  prominent  a  mark 
for  nuisance-abaters  and  notoriety-hunters, 
to  bt*  passed  over  by  them  in  the  higher 
walks  of  energy  to  which  so  many  of  tlieir 
kidney  had  soon  found  access.  .\lr.  Grey 
Bennet  made  sundry  motions ;  but  the  angry 
humors  were  brought  to  a  head  by  Mr.  Ben¬ 
jamin  Hawes,  at  that  time  a  ]>opular  mem¬ 
ber,  and  a  very  diflerent  person  from  the 
full-blown  Under-Secretary  for  the  Colonies. 
Mr.  Hawes  became  the  cat’s-paw  of  one 
Millard,  who  had  been  appointed,  in  1824, 
a  temporary  assisUmt  in  the  British  Mu-seum, 
but  was  discharged  in  1833.  Mr.  Hawes, 
with  a  seer-like  sympathy,  rushed  to  the 
resuscitation  of  a  drowning  subaltern.  Small 
causes,  however,  may  pnxluce  good  : — in 
1835,  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
was  appoint'd — and  a  more  excellent  t>ne 
could  not  well  ha\e  been  selected.  The 
chiiir  was  happily  given  to  Mr.  Estcourt. 
The  committee  sat  for  two  .ses.Nions. 

The  Report  of  the  Committt'e,  July  14, 
1838,  recommended,  among  otiier  things,  a 
revision  of  the  establishment  of  the  Musemm ; 
and  an  occasioml  conferring  of  the  elective 
tnLsteeship  on  scientific  men  as  a  mark  of 
distinction ;  nor,  we  repeat,  ought  this  to  be 
withheld.  It  is  an  honor  far  more  to  be 
prized  than  a  galaxy  of  decoratioas — which 
may  signify  little  more  than  pertinacity  in 
tuft-hunting.  English  Science  may  well  be 
contented  with  the  elevation  of  her  own 
pedisital  and  the'  shadow  cast  on  all  l)elow. 
Now  that  Hallam,  Hamilton.  Herschel,  Buck- 
land,  and  Macaulay  have  been  admitted  into 
the  elective  trusteeship,  the  aristocracy  of 
talent  has  no  more  contest.^  to  fear — and 
1  nature’s  masterpieces  may  well  follow  where 
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the  I.ansdownes,  Spencers,  Aberdeens,  and 
Stanleys  have  led :  we  shall  not  prolong  the 
closed  poll;  the  battle  of  the  books,  now 
raging,  and  which  more  strictly  concerns  us, 
is  an  evil  quite  sufficient. 

The  Committee  also  recommended  that 
the  heads  of  departments  should  meet  quar¬ 
terly  to  discuss  details  and  better  manage¬ 
ment,  and  report  to  the  trustees  ; — who, 
however,  when  the  alarm  from  “  outside  bar¬ 
barians  ”  came  to  a  pause,  omitted  utterly 
to  enforce  this  sound  suggestion.  It  was 
recommended  by  the  14th  resolution,  that 
every  new  accession  to  the  Museum  should 
be  forthwith  registered  by  the  responsible 
head  of  the  department,  and  a  book  kept  for 
that  purpose.  Under  the  pretence  of  this 
impossible  registration,  the  trustees — without 
consulting  any  officer  in  the  Museum  except 
the  Secretary — gave  to  his  post  a  wholly 
new  importance  ;  to  him,  and  not  to  the 
heads,  they  entrusted  this  registration,  and 
thereby  destroyed  all  effectual  checks  and 
responsibilities.  The  form  and  farce  of  re¬ 
spiration,  mismanaged  by  the  Secretary’s 
clerks,  and  “  one  of  the  most  fruitful  sources 
of  misunderstandings,”  w'as,  after  infinite 
waste  of  time,  trouble,  and  expense,  abolished 
by  the  trustees,  in  the  eleventh  hour,  and 
possibly  from  fear  of  the  Commission.  On 
the  plea  of  increased  business,  the  salary  of 
the  Secretary  was  raised  from  lOOf.  to  700/. 
a-year ;  a  house,  and  one  of  the  best,  was 
given  him  in  a  most  irregular  manner,  to  the 
indignation  of  the  other  officers.  To  this 
were  added  an  over  numerous  staff,  offices, 
and  privileges.  It  would  seem  that  the 
Secretary,  owing  to  his  consUint  presence  at 
fluctuating  boards,  from  servant  became 
master,  and  was  raised  from  a  subaltern  to 
be  commander-in-chief — the  proper  superin¬ 
tendent,  the  Principal  Librarian,  being  virtu¬ 
ally  deposed.  The  Secretary’s  new  power 
was  no  trifle ; — we  gather  from  the  Evidence 
that  he  had  the  initiative ;  prepared  at  his 
pleasure  agenda  for  meetings  of  the  trustees ; 
ave  no  notice  sometimes  of  what  was  to  be 
one  at  them  ;  that  he  drew  the  minutes, 
and  had  the  power  of  selecting  what  he 
liked ;  nay,  that  the  minutes  of  the  standing 
committees  were  not  always  read  to  the 
general  board — by  which  they  were  occa¬ 
sionally  confirmed  in  the  gross — the  con¬ 
tents  unexamined.  He  might  present  or 
withhold  reports  sent  in  by  heads  of  depart¬ 
ments  ;  might  abstract  or  abridge  them,  and 
omit  what  be  chose.  These  heads  sometimes 
communicated  directly  to  him  and  he  to 
iJ-.cm,  and  without  the  intervention  of  the 


Principal  Librarian ;  in  a  word,  most  pro¬ 
ceedings  were  guided  by  his  discretion,  and 
he  was  the  mainspring  of  a  mighty  institu¬ 
tion,  which,  should  that  mainspring  be  de¬ 
ranged,  inevitably  must  go  wrong. 

The  Secretary  appears  at  least  to  have 
had  a  share  of  the  patronage;  the  proper 
and  usual  forms  were  too  often  neglected — 
blank  appointments  being  filled  up  by  the 
Primate,  who  wrote  over  in  ink  the  names 
penciled  by  the  Secretary.  At  times  he 
merely  told  the  trustees  that  the  Primate  had 
verbally  made  the  appointment ;  at  others 
the  Secretary  did  not  even  go  through  that 
form,  but  nominated  directly  himself.  All 
this  abuse  blew  up  when  Lord  Cottenham 
refused  to  sign  appointments  of  persons  who 
had  long  been  employed  without  any  proper 
authority :  the  Chancellor  kept  the  papers 
nearly  a  year  in  his  desk,  and  a  most  cunous 
correspondence  ensued.  It  requires  a  very 
long  sap  and  siege  to  take  the  Court  of 
Chancery. 

Now,  happily,  this  anomalous  new  secre¬ 
taryship  is  abolished — the  Rev.  Joseph  For- 
shall — who  had  the  misfortune  to  fall  into 
very  bad  health — took  his  physicians’  advice, 
and  finally  retired — and  what  then?  Sir 
Henry  Ellis,  principal  librarian,  turned  72, 
and  more  than  50  years  in  the  service  of  the 
Museum,  has  most  kindly  and  admirably  per¬ 
formed,  for  nearly  two  years,  all  the  duties  of 
Secretary,  all  those  so  “  arduous  ”  duties,  in 
addition  to  his  own,  finding  them  “  light,” 
and  without  the  smallest  gratuity  or  frac¬ 
tion  of  the  700/.  a-year  being  yet  offered  to 
him. 

Let  us  enter  the  great  body  of  the  library. 
ITie  whole  collection  consists  of  about  400,000 
volumes,  which  are  ranged  on  some  twelve 
miles  of  shelves.  About  one-third  of  this 
national  library  has  been  presented,  and  the 
remainder  honestly  come  by.  “  Mais,  Sire,  tout 
est  paye  ici” — as  Mr.  Planta,  chief  librarian, 
said  in  1 81 4  to  Alexander,  who  remarked  on  its 
then  smallness.  'I’hey  manage  matters  better 
in  France  and  Russia.  It  appears  in  evidence 
that  in  the  Bihliotheqne  du  Roi  (now  Nation 
ale)  “  one-third  at  least  is  pure  theft” — 
taken  from  convents  and  emigres  at  the  first 
Revolution.  Under  Buonaparte’s  despotism, 
collector-commissioners  followed  the  rapacious 
eagle,  and  conveyed  to  Paris,  then  the  great 
receiving-house  of  the  stolen-goods  of  Europe, 
all  that  was  judged  deserving  of  transporta¬ 
tion — preference  being  religiously  given  to 
church  plate.  The  Gauls,  it  is  fair  to  add, 
acted  no  worse  towards  foreigners  than  to¬ 
wards  their  own  coimtrymen — witness  the 
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revelations  of  the  wholesale  stealing  which 
went  on  in  everj'  provincial  librarj-of  France, 
detailed  in  M.  Libri’s  own  book — we  mean 
his  “  Lettre  a  M.  de  Falloux”  (Paris,  1849); 
— and  also  in  other  documents.  Nor  was  the 
whole  of  the  Huonapartist  swag  disgorged  in 
1815,  when  the  allied  emetic  w.is  adminis¬ 
tered.  The  Parisians  still  rejoice  in  their 
pickings — “  furto  laetantur  in  ipso.”  A  wit¬ 
ness,  when  visiting  this  “  national  property,” 
and  observ’ing  the  words  Bibliotheca  Vaticana 
on  a  magnificent  vellum  volume,  remarked 
that  he  thought  they  had  returned  all  the 
books  of  other  people.  “Oh,  no,”  was  the 
answer ;  “  we  have  not  given  them  all  back  ; 
we  have  taken  goixl  care  of  that.”  “  La  pro¬ 
priety  e’est  le  vol,”  says  M.  Proudhon,  ci- 
devant  representiint  du  peuple  souverain. 

The  Imperial  Public  Libmryat  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  was  formed  after  a  Tartar  and  Cal- 
muck  fashion.  Count  Zaluski,  bishop  of  Kiof, 
collected  in  the  last  century  some  200,000 
volumes.  These,  augmented  by  his  brother, 
the  bishop  of  Cracow,  were  ultimately  in 
1761  left  by  a  Zaluski  to  the  college  of 
Jesuits  at  Warsaw.  This  “  gift  rather  of  a 
king  than  of  a  subject”  was  in  1791,  and 
after  the  suppression  of  that  order,  carried 
off  to  St.  Petersburg.  'I’he  sca.son  was  so 
bjid  and  the  books  so  ill-packed,  although 
shaved  off  with  sabres  when  protruding,  that 
many  cases  broke  by  accident,  and  many 
items  were  lost  and  others  further  injured. 
To  this  haul  were  added  in  due  time  the 
books  of  Potemkin.  He  was  giving  a  fyte  to 
the  Empress  Catherine,  when  she  remarked 
that  the  only  thing  wanting  in  his  palace  was 
a  library.  Next  morning  this  well-trimmed 
aper  of  civiliztition  sent  for  a  bookseller,  gave 
a  liberal  order — “  no  matter  what,  little  books 
at  the  top,  and  great  ones  at  the  bottom.” 
Never  was  such  trash  shelved,  and  it  is  still 
classed  on  the  principles  of  our  west-end  up¬ 
holsterers  when  furnishing  ladies’  boudoirs, 
by  a  reference  to  size,  not  subject.  “  The 
quartos,”  says  Mr.  lluish,  “are  ranged  to¬ 
gether,  the  octavos  together,  the  duodecimos 
together ;  works  of  all  kinds  and  subjects  are 
mingled ;  you  will  find  Mrs.  Ohiss  on  the  art 
of  making  Syllabubs  placed  next  to  Beattie 
on  the  Immutability  of  Truth.”  It  is  lucky 
for  these  delectable  British  classics  that  the 
illustrious  Ukase-maker  Paul  has  retired  from 
business ;  for  he  had  “  passed  a  law  not  to 
admit  an  Englishman  into  the  librar)',  nor  an 
English  book.” 

Fortunately  the  latter  deficiency  can  be 
supplied  in  our  Museum,  parliamentary  peti¬ 
tioners  to  the  contrarj’  notwithstanding.  The 


first  object  of  the  keeper,  as  was  proved  in 
evidence,  is  to  secure  works  relating  to  Bri¬ 
tish  subjects.  The  strongest  branch  of  the 
British  Museum  is  general  history,  and  the 
strongest  branch  of  that,  the  strongest,  is 
British  history.  The  printed  book  depart¬ 
ment,  forming  almost  the  6nly  public  librarv' 
in  London  for  two  millions,  is  more  interfered 
with  and  misrepresented  than  any  other. 
The  keeper  is  subject  to  pressure  from  within 
and  from  without ;  it  is  impos.sible  to  please 
everybody.  Here,  while  mankind  wisely 
leaves  geology  to  geologists,  botany  to  bouin- 
ists,  and  so  forth,  and  does  not  pretend  to 
teach  the  professed  and  responsible  heads, 
everj-body  that  can  read  fancies  he  knows  all 
about  books — a  slight  mistake,  which  in¬ 
creases  in  proportion  to  the  crassness  of  ever}- 
pretender’s  ignorance. 

The  literary  interests  of  the  Museum,  down 
to  1824,  were  inadequately  cared  for.  A 
pittfince  of  between  21)0/.  and  300/.  a-yeai' 
was,  it  is  true,  doled  out ;  but  most  proposi¬ 
tions  to  buy  were  thwarted,  and  especially  by 
Mr.  Bankes ;  the  fear  of  Joseph  Hume,  then 
commencing  a  politico-economical  career,  was 
always  before  his  eyes ; — but,  we  are  bound 
to  add,  quite  needlessly — for  Sir  R.  II.  InglLs 
has  borne  witness  that  he  never  recollected 
of  Mr.  Hume’s  making  the  least  objection 
to  any  expenditure,  however  high,  upon  any 
worthy  object  acquired  or  coveted  for  the 
Museum.  Thus,  however,  when  the  text  of 
Audubon’s  fine  work  on  birds  came  to  the 
.Museum  under  the  Copyright  Act,  without 
the  platas,  Mr.  Bankes  refused  to  purchas*- 
them.  The  trustees  are  not  to  be  left  off  on 
the  score  of  Joseph’s  awful  brows — they 
themselves,  of  their  own  free  will,  t«x)k  many 
a  huif  out  of  the  book  (the  only  book)  of  the 
late  Ferdinand  of  Naples; — after  his  restora¬ 
tion,  on  Murat’s  downfall,  when  the  minister 
set  down  in  his  budget  the  usual  sum  for  the 
librar}’,  “  What’s  this  ?”  said  his  macaroni-en- 
gulphing  Majesty ;  “  how  many  volumes 
have  you  already  ?”  “  150,000,  Sire.” 

“  Have  they  all  been  read  through  ?”  “  No, 
Sire.”  “  Then  buy  no  more  until  they  have.” 
Gradually  the  English  Treasury  were  shamed 
into  some  increase,  and  the  purchases  were 
entrusted  to  the  unfettered  discretion  of  the 
keeper.  It  was,  however,  impossible,  with 
such  limited  means  and  bit-by-bit  wsistance. 
not  aniounting  to  20,000/.  in  thirty-two  years, 
to  supply  the  many  and  notorious  desiderata. 
In  January,  1845',  a  lucid  statement  was  pre¬ 
sented  by  Mr.  Panizzi  to  the  trustees,  giving 
once  for  all  a  history  of  the  library  and  its  de¬ 
ficiencies.  Government — thanks  chiefly  to 
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the  e.xertions  of  Mr.  Goulbum  and  Mr.  Card-  J 
well — recommended  Parliament  to  grant,  for 
some  years  to  come,  lO.OOOf.  a-year  for 
th«  purchase  of  books  of  all  descriptions.  An 
inculcation  to  add,  meantime,  more  sparingly 
to  other  collections,  coupled  with  the  keep¬ 
er’s  suggestions  to  remove  the  Natural  His¬ 
tory,  raised  the  jealousy  and  opposition  of 
some  of  his  brother  officers — h'nic  ilia  larry- 
»ut.  With  the  28,000/.  received  during  the 
scarcely  three  years  of  this  short-lived  but 
generous  grant,  many  gaps  were  filled  up,  and 
all  Avould  have  been  by  this  time,  had  not  the 
Peel  ministry  become  felo  de  ne.  The  first 
step  of  the  Whigs  in  power,  the  zealots  of 
education,  was  to  stop  the  grant,  and  thereby 
to  dry  up  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  know¬ 
ledge.  We  are  convinced  that,  until  proper 
room  is  prepared,  no  prudent  keeper  will  ever 
again  bestir  himself  to  obtain  any  new  grant ; 
the  obloquy,  trouble,  and  ill-will,  which  have 
been  the  reward  of  him  who  had  the  courage 
to  set  the  example,  will  be  a  lasting  warning. 
To  fold  the  arms,  and  dose  from  quarter-day 
to  quarter-day,  is  the  best  policy  for  minor 
officials  in  too  many  departments — turtout 
point  de  zele. 

The  interior  of  the  library  is  striking. 
The  general  designs  and  forms  are  somewhat 
too  square.  In  the  elegant  “  arched  room” 
we  trace  Italian  suggestions.  The  accumu¬ 
lated  tomes,  ranged  high  and  low,  are  verily, 
as  worthy  Dominie  has  it,  “  prodigious  !”  In 
every  direction  well-garnished  trucks  of  books 
are  moving  about  on  noiseless  wheels ;  able 
attendants,  wailing  on  the  public,  fetch  and 
cany'  balm  for  the  sick  soul,  companions  to 
the  desolate,  food  for  the  mind  ;  tables  groan 
under  volumes  to  be  marked  and  catalogued 
by  intelligent  gentlemen,  each  of  whom,  for 
his  refreshment,  has  a  decanter  of  water  and 
a  glass — “  Doctrines  of  Sapience” — liberally 
supplied  by  the  Board,  without  any  deduc¬ 
tion  from  his  daily  wages.  Here  and  there 
some  privileged  scholar,  a  spectacled  Ger¬ 
man,  a  F renchman  bearded  as  a  pard,  is  por¬ 
ing  over  black  letters  and  incunabula ;  or  a 

Eof  lady  visitors — Graces,  Muses,  and 
was — are  flitting  through  extra-bound  in 
colors  brighter  than  “  Manchester  calico,” 
which  Mr.  Tomlinson,  a  severely  critical  wit¬ 
ness,  mistook  for  best  “  Barbary  Morocco !” 
They  m«st  not,  however,  seduce  us  from  our 
subject.  The  volumes  of  this  glorious  library 
have  doubled  in  number  since  the  present 
keeper  has  been  at  the  head — 227,000  in 
1837,  they  now  reach  460,000,  truly  reckon¬ 
ed  up  according  to  Cocker.  The  boasted 
numl^rs  of  most  of  the  hbearies  abroad  are. 


beyond  doubt,  exaggerated ;  it  is  easier  to 
guess  than  to  count :  even  the  sum  total  of 
the  1 1 ,000  virgins  of  Cologne  may  be  a  tri¬ 
fle  too  large.  Certainly,  in  countries  of  pious 
frauds  and  bulletin  celebrity,  to  lie  pour 
Vhonneur  de  la  patrie  has  long  been  orthodox. 
In  this  library  great  care  has  been  taken  to 
procure  the  rarest  and  most  expensive  books, 
in  order  that  poor  students  may  be  sure  to 
find  everything  necessary  for  research  and 
reference,  however  beyond  their  means.  The 
public  purse  properly  pays  for  such  private 
benefits.  This  dispensary  of  the  mind  is,  as 
it  ought  to  be,  a  national  storehouse  of  knowl¬ 
edge,  a  rich  repository,  destined  more  for 
utility  than  entertainment.  It  ought  neither 
to  be  a  school  nor  a  circulating  librarv' ;  yet, 
while  no  foreign  library  permits  loungers  to 
occupy  scanty  space  or  waste  the  time  of  at¬ 
tendants  with  calls  for  light  and  idling  lit¬ 
erature,  that  absurdity  is  allowed  here.  The 
public  master  who  pays,  calls  for  what  he 
pleases:  he  is  served  with  an  intellectual 
banquet  in  the  reading-room,  from  the  inner 
library,  through  a  window,  which  resembles 
the  buttery-hatch  of  a  college. 

In  order  to  enter  the  reading-room,  we 
must  walk  into  Montague-place,  and  go  down 
a  mews-like  lane  where  a  cart  cannot  turn. 
The  hinder  portions  of  the  Museum  are  most 
Hottentetish,  and  shame  the  portico  front 
features ;  they  consist  of  irregular  excres 
cences,  coachhouse-l(X*king  makeshifts,  courts 
and  comers  run  up  for  the  nonce  in  defiance 
of  symmetry  and  Vitruvius.  It  is  the  old 
storj'  again,  loant  of  room.  Assuredly,  if 
the  Natural  History  be  not  shortly  rem<»ved, 
a  new  and  enormous  outlay  in  bricks  and 
mortar  must  be  incurred.  If,  on  the  contra- 
ry,  nature  be  separated  from  art,  nothing  will 
be  required  for  two  generations.  In  the  for¬ 
mer  emergency,  it  was  suggested  that  it 
might  be  well  to  effect  the  purchase  of  seven 
houses  and  gardens  in  Russell -square  and 
Montage-place,  and  erect  on  their  site  a 
new  MSS.  department — taking  the  present 
MSS.  rooms  for  the  printed  books — and  con¬ 
structing,  in  a  central  point  between  the  two, 
new  reading-sahwns  worthy  of  the  public. 
Then  could  be  supplied  a  collating-ro<»m  for 
curious  and  large  works — a  want  now  seri¬ 
ously  felt  by  learned  students,  since  the  place 
destined  for  that  purpose  has  been  thrown 
away  on  insects  and  reptiles ;  a  cold  colla¬ 
tion  and  consolation  for  the  book-worm  bi¬ 
peds. 

The  public  entrance  to  the  reading-room 
is  at  a  poky  side-door  in  the  north-east  cor¬ 
ner.  It  leads,  by  a  gloomy  ante-vault,  and 
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up  a  narrow  back-staircase,  into  two  large 
rooms.  Here,  since  the  sitting  of  the  com¬ 
mission,  Mr.  Panizzi  hiis  at  last  been  p<‘rmit- 
ted  to  carry  out  his  plans.  We  can  vouch, 
after  a  minute  examination,  that  every  possi¬ 
ble  comfort  and  convenience  which  the  con¬ 
structions  permitted,  is  now  provided.  For¬ 
merly,  there  existed  great  difficulties  of  ad¬ 
mission.  About  1806  a  special  recommend¬ 
ation  from  a  trustee  was  necessary.  This 
was  broken  down  by  Dr.  Stone,  who  claimed 
it  as  a  right.  Now  the  door  is  opened  as 
widely  as  possible,  consistently  with  the 
preserA'ation  of  the  public  property.  In  the 
j’ear  1811  only  269  tickets  were  issued;  in 
1849,  3049.  The  number  of  readers,  from 
22,600  in  1825,  had  risen,  in  1848,  to  65,867, 
and  is  rapidly  increasing  since  the  recent  im- 

{irovements  within.  The  besetting  sin  of  the 
argest  of  these  rooms  is  the  original  and 
architectual  want  of  light  and  space  ;  but  all 
that  patient  ingenuity  could  well  devise  for 
counteracting  such  evils  has  Ix'en  done. 
More  than  10,000  dictionaries,  encyclop«*dias, 
and  books  of  reference  have  been  placed  for 
the  visitors  to  wjnsult  at  pleasure.  Two  sets 
of  the  additional  catalogue  are  provided,  with 
sloping  shelves  to  rest  them  on.  There  are 
stands  for  pen  and  ink,  and  printed  directions 
to  fill  up  in  order  to  obtain  anything  wanted. 
Even  blotting-paper  is  not  forgotten.  The 
scanty  side-light  has  been  aided  by  putting 
glass  panels  in  doors,  and  by  reflectors. 
Room  for  forty  readers  more  has  been  gained 
by  change  of  Uibles  and  positions.  The  legs 
of  chairs  are  padded  with  India-rubber  to 
move  noiselessly  like  cats’  paws.  1'he  hasti¬ 
est  compari.son  of  the  facilities  and  civilities 
of  this  estjjblishment  with  the  rude  and  rigid 
regulations  in  most  foreign  libraries,  ought  to 
gratify  John  Hull.  Here  any  person  may 
have  imy  number  of  books.  Dr.  Hiber  had, 
he  says,  150  in  one  day — he  had  reall)'  261. 
Anjr  book  correctly  asked  for  can  be  deliver¬ 
ed  m  ten,  and  is  ^ten  delivered  in  six  min¬ 
utes,  although  it  takes  three  minutes  to  walk 
the  length  of  the  libraiy’.  Tliey  come,  says 
one  witness,  “  by  magic.”  In  some  libraries 
abroad  they  come,  when  they  come  at  all,  in 
an  hour ;  in  others  the  next  day.  At  Paris, 
after  waiting  an  hour,  you  are  often  told, 
“  The  book  is  not  here.”  There  indeed  it  is 
so  bad  that  Mr.  Thackeray  soon  abandoned 
any  search  in  that  Vanity  Fair.  “  Never,” 
says  he,  "  was  anything  less  satisfactory.” 

To  conclude — while  a  class  of  Englishmen, 
lovers  of  the  grumble,  befoul  their  own  nest 
— according  to  the  testimony  of  two  compe- 
ent  foreigners  who  have  traveled  Europe  to 


inspect  libraries,  “  this  is  the  best  regulated 
in  the  world  ;  here  the  books  are  most  faith¬ 
fully  guarded  and  the  public  most  properly 
ser^-ed.”  The  evidence  bc'fore  the  commis¬ 
sioners  goes  unanimously  to  prove  the  skill, 
good-humored  patience,  and  attentive  civility 
of  the  attendants.  Simple  ignorance  is  aided 
— pretentious  ignorance  is  endured  ; — testy 
old  gentlemen  who  write  wrong  names — 
hasty  sparks  who  will  not  search  under  the 
right  letter  of  the  catalogue,  are  put  in  the 
way  t)f  their  alphabet  by  men  paid  daily 
wages.  Yet  no  end  of  growling.  When  Sir 
F.  Madden  writes  for  a  bibliographical,  mean¬ 
ing  a  biographical,  work — Professor  Forbes 
for  one  by  Lichtenstein,  meaning  Leucten- 
berg,  and  so  on — it  seems  to  us  that  the  at¬ 
tendants,  not  the  applicants,  have  a  right  to 
be  cross;  you  might  as  well  call  for  a  Sand¬ 
wich,  meaning  a  Spencer.  The  business  of 
the  British  Museum  is  to  supply  books,  not 
that  sort  of  information  abimt  books  and  their 
authors,  and  the  various  titles  or  designations 
of  the  same  author,  which  ought  to  bt^  got 
before  a  man  enters  the  Museum,  from  the 
common  manuals  of  bibliogniphical  or  biogra- 
phicid  instruction.  If  rea,sons  were  supplied 
by  pantechnicon  patent  vans,  numskulls  are 
not  to  be  furnished  with  understanding. 
Honorable  M.  P.’s  themselves  may  be  mis¬ 
led.  One  complained  to  the  House  that  the 
British  Museum  did  not  possess  the  esteemed 
work  on  Artesian  Wells  by  one  of  its  own 
trustees.  'I’he  truth  came  out  that  he  had 
mistaken  a  capital  city,  Paris,  for  a  capital 
physician.  Dr.  Paris,  who  has  written  well  on 
many  ills — but,  ill  or  well,  on  no  wells. 

Nor  are  all  clever  men — occasionally  the 
spoilt  children  of  sweet  — always  to  be 

contented.  Some,  not  satisfied  with  having 
sugar-plums  given  them,  feel  aggrieved  if 
they  are  not  put  in  their  mouths  for  them. 
Mr.  Turner  thinks  it  hard,  and  too  much  for 
his  physical  capacities,  to  have  to  carry  the 
books  he  wants — (we  trust  his  extracts  may 
be  lighter)  ; — so  he,  for  peace  and  quiet,  goes 
by  the  train  to  the  Bodleian.  He  is  vexed  in 
spirit  at  the  British  Museum  by  a  fellow- 
student,  “  an  idiot,  who  was  sent  to  the  read¬ 
ing-room  by  his  friends  to  get  rid  of  him.” 
Surely  a  secretary  or  a  principal  librarian, 
exercising  a  paternal  authority  over  the  Mu¬ 
seum,  ought  to  have  provided  a  keeper  with 
strait  waistcoats,  to  be  used  by  him  at  his 
discretion.  Mr.  Turner  is  moreover  agitated 
here  by  the  presence  of  a  flea,  “  larger  than 
any  to  be  found  elsewhere,  except  in  the  re¬ 
ceiving-room  of  a  workhouse.’’  This  we 
must  skip.  Our  inferior  entomological  expe- 
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rience  prevents  more  particularities  on  the 
Pulex  Mus.  Brit.  Max.  Certainly  in  this 
over-crowded  world  and  British  Museum 
there  are  naturals  and  natural  history  whose 
room  is  better  than  their  company,  and  we 
tremble  for  the  dear  blue-stockings  who 
grace  the  reading-room.  Our  esteemed  f riend 
Mr.  Carlyle’s  evidence  (Feb.  29,  1849,)  forms 
one  of  the  sweetest  morsels  of  the  feast.  He, 
too,  is  worried  by  the  aforesaid  idiot,  and  by 
a  sane  gent,  who  blew  his  nose  very  loudly 
every  half-hour.  “  The  trad  ventilation  gives 
me” — I.  «.  Mr.  Carlyle — “  the  Museum  head¬ 
ache.”  “  The  ordinary  frequenters  are  a  very 
thick-skinned  race — I  am  a  thin-skinned  stu¬ 
dent  and  can’t  study  there.”  We  do  trust 
that  poor  Panizzi  has  sufficiently  felt  the  read¬ 
ing-public  pulse,  with  no  fee  but  abuse,  to  be 
now  callous,  pachydermatous,  and  willing  to 
leave  the  skin-feeling  to  the  judgment  of  Dr. 
Paris.  The  author  of  Sartor  Resartus  com¬ 
plains  of  a  general  want  of  “  composure  ” 
and  catalogue.  Without  the  latter  he  is 
“lost  in  the  sylva  sylvarum."  “The  books 
might  as  well  have  been  locked  up  in  water¬ 
tight  chests  and  sunk  at  the  Doggerbank.” 
“  Of  all  catalogues,  the  worst  is  no  catalogue 
at  all.  A  library  without  one  is  a  Polyphe¬ 
mus  without  an  eye  in  his  head.  A  man  of 
common  sense  might  go  into  this  chaos  and 
make  it  a  cosmos.”  Other  wits  are  indig¬ 
nant  that  this  chaos  is  not  open  and  lighted 
up  of  an  evening — but  pcradventure,  how¬ 
ever  education-mongers  may  theorize,  in  prac¬ 
tice  it  might  be  found  that  few  persons  would 
come  here  if  it  were  opened  at  night.  Law¬ 
yers’  and  merchants’  clerks  find  the  w'ork  of 
each  day  sufficient,  and  oddly  enough  prefer 
casinos  and  cigars,  after  early  closing,  to  met¬ 
aphysics  and  mathematics.  Nor  must  we 
forget  the  danger  to  which  so  much  public 
property  would  then  be  exposed  in  a  building 
not  fire-proof.  Besides  Mr.  Braid  wood’s 
brigade,  a  double  set  of  attendants  would  be 
necessary  ;  benefits  may  be  overbalanced  by 
inconveniences.  After  all,  it  is  a  question  of 
expeqge. 

We  are  happy  to  say  that  instances  of  mis¬ 
conduct  in  these  attendants  by  day  are  most 
rart*.  One  exception  will  prove  the  rule. 
In  1847,  an  nnmarried  lady,  of  whose  writings 
we  think  favorably,  received  from  a  porter, 
named  King,  an  anonymous  letter,  purport¬ 
ing  to  be  from  a  stranger,  threatening,  if  she 
did  not  remit  through  that  porter  6/.,  that 
her  character  would  be  exposed.  The  ac¬ 
complished  lady,  with  the  high  coun^e  of 
innocence,  took  the  letter  to  the  Museum  au¬ 
thorities.  The  hand-writing  was  traced  to 


King,  who  was  tried,  and  transported  for 
seven  years,  and  two  attendants  who  gave 
King  a  good  character  were  dismissed.  Al¬ 
though  there  is  no  secret  police  dressed  in 
plain  clothes  here,  as  at  Pans,  thefts  are  very 
rare. 

Of  all  the  malcontents  within  or  without  the 
M  useum,  those  who  complained  of  the  Cata¬ 
logue  were  the  most  noisy.  As  we  remarked 
on  a  former  occasion,  while  it  seems  easy 
enough  to  the  infinite  number  who  talk  about 
things  they  do  not  understand,  to  make  a 
good  catalogue  is  so  veiy  difficult  in  practice 
that  the  first  bibliographers  are  “  appalled  ” 
at  the  undertaking.  The  better  opinion  is, 
that  the  alphabetical  form,  with  a  copious 
index  of  matter,  is  the  most  useful  and  feasi¬ 
ble,  and  that  uniformity  and  consistency,  ful¬ 
ness  and  accuracy,  are  the  essential  points. 
Such  was  the  system  adopted  by  Audifredi, 
who,  in  1761,  commenced  the  best  alphabe¬ 
tical  catalogue  ever  begun — that  of  the 
Casadate  Library  at  Rome ;  but  it  never  was 
carried  beyond  the  letter  K,  or  the  fourth 
volume,  and  that  was  published  in  1788, 
twenty-seven  years  after  the  first — tmttoB 
molis  erat ! — and  yet  the  Casanate  Library 
did  not  then  contain  50,000  volumes. 

The  battle  of  the  books  formed  the  chief 
object  of  the  Commission ;  and  the  Catalogue , 
the  key  of  the  positioq,  became  the  point  of 
attack  and  defence.  As  the  keeper  challen¬ 
ged  all  the  world,  the  Commissioners  encour¬ 
aged  every  comer  to  the  lists,  and  perhaps 
wasted  too  much  time  on  sundry  men  of 
straw,  and  neglected,  for  this  branch  of  in¬ 
quiry,  the  important  questions  of  the  MSS., 
the  building,  the  coins,  and  the  recent  extra¬ 
ordinary’  theft  of  them  by  Vlasto,  which  the 
Principal  Librarian  only  learnt  for  the  first 
time  from  the  public  papers !  Of  assailants 
from  within — Sir  F.  Madden  prefers  the  folio 
Bodleian  Catalogue  to  “  the  one  Mr.  Panizzi 
proposed.”  This  knight  was  speedily  im- 
horsed.  The  Mu-seum  Catalogue,  it  was 
shown,  is  one  drawn  according  to  the  orders 
of  the  trustees,  who  are  his  and  the  other 
keepers’  masters :  “  the  Ikidleian  has  six  ca¬ 
talogues  at  least.”  Mr.  Keeper  Gray  comes 
forward,  publishing  pamphlets.  Rather  than 
be  “  drawn  into  a  squabble”  with  a  brother 
officer,  Mr.  Panizzi  appeals  to  the  trustees, 
and  no  less  a  man  than  Sir  Robert  Peel 
draws  the  award.  The  resolution  recom¬ 
mends  him  to  maintain  an  entire  silence  with 
regard  to  the  pamphlets,  and  does  not  re¬ 
quire  any  vindication  of  his  conduct  as  im¬ 
pugned  by  Mr.  Gray.  Baata.  Mr.  J.  Payne 
CoUier  enters  armed  cap-a-pie.  He  was  sec- 
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retaiy  tot  he  Commission,  and  consequently  | 
in  possession  of  unpublished  evidence,  from 
whence  he  extracts  and  writes,  without  com¬ 
municating  to  the  keeper,  although  he  does 
to  the  Commissioners  and  to  witnesses  from 
without.  He  is  a  patron  of  “  native  talent.” 

“  English  common  sense  revolts  at  Mr. 
Panizzi’s  plan,”  who  is  naturally  anxious 
about  foreign  literature,  though  he  by  no 
means  neglects  ours ; — but  Englishmen  may 
also  deserve  to  come  under  the  same  ban. 
Mr.  J.  P.  C.  pronounces  the  late  Rev.  Mr. 
Garnett,  assistant  in  the  librar)’,  “  not  fit  to 
do  his  duty.”  Mr.  Garnett  was  a  most  ex¬ 
cellent  classical  scholar,  thoroughly  versed 
in  German  and  all  cognate  literature,  one  of 
our  few  good  Anglo-Saxons,  well  acquainted 
with  Italian,  French,  and  Spanish,  and  their 
dialects,  and  conversant  with  several  Oriental 
languages.  “He  knew,”  said  Mr.  Panizzi, 

“  as  much  of  English  as  Mr.  Collier,  and 
more  of  everything  else.”  Let  us  add  that 
he  was  the  writer  of  not  a  few  articltrs  in  this 
Revit'w ;  and  his  death  was  a  great  loss  to  us 
as  well  as  to  the  Museum.  Then  to  prove 
how  easily,  had  he — Mr.  J.  P.  C. — been  in 
either  of  their  places,  he  could  make  an  un¬ 
commonly  good  catalogue,  he  volunteers  a 
sample — which,  when  sifted  by  an  experi¬ 
enced  cataloguer,  is  pronounced  to  contain 
“  every  error  that  possibly  can  be  committed.” 

Some  of  the  objections  from  withont  diflfer 
widely  from  each  other.  A  good  catalogue, 
says  Mr.  Craik,  “  ought  to  be  not  only  of 
every  book,  but  of  the  contents  of  that  book.” 
“The  fault  of  the  new  catalogue,”  says  Mr. 
IJruce,  “  is  that  it  is  one  of  the  contents  of 
the  books.”  Our  clever  hand-bo<.)ker,  Mr. 
Peter  Cuningham,  thinks  “  George  Robins’s 
Strawberry  Hill  Catalogue,  which  is  the 
worst  ever  made,  better  than  wiuting  for  Mr. 
Panizzi’s.”  “No  annoyance,”  says  Mr.  Bol¬ 
ton  Comey,  “  is  equal  to  a  search  through 
the  fourscore  folio  volumes.”  He  requires  a 
short  one  immediately,  because,  at  his  time 
of  life,  another  would  not  be  ready  soon 
enough  for  him.  In  dealing  with  a  large 
library,  there  must,  we  should  say,  be  a  large 
catalogue,  and  the  more  voluminous  the  bet¬ 
ter,  and  more  accessible,  since  there  is  less 
chance  of  the  searcher’s  finding  the  volume 
he  wants  engaged  by  some  one  else.  When 
the  alphabet  is  much  subdivided,  applicants 
go  at  once  to  their  letter,  with  the  sweet 
simplicity  of  receiving  dividends  at  the  Bank. 


There  are  other  differences  among  literati 
of  the  first  mark.  Lord  Mahon  wishes  for  a 
catalogue  in  type  ;  Mr.  Hallam  prefers  one 
in  MS. ;  so  does  Mr.  Croker,  who  pronounces 
a  printed  catalogue  to  be  impracticable.  A 
complete  and  perfect  one  of  a  librarj’  increas¬ 
ing  at  the  rate  of  20,000  books  a  year  is,  says 
he,  an  impossibility.  If  one  for  1850  drop¬ 
ped  from  heaven,  its  simplicity  would  be 
spoilt  next  day.  As  one  to  be  made  by  mor¬ 
tal  hands  would  require  several  jears  at  least, 
it  would  be  obsolete  before  finished.  Mr. 
Croker  is  confident  that  the  alphabetical  is 
the  only  principle,  and  that  the  arrangement 
should  be  by  MS.  slips,  with  full  titles,  as  is 
now  done.  This  method  is  both  cheaper, 
easier,  and  more  expeditious.  Cataloguing 
is  plain  sailing  enough  when  the  cataloguers 
have  to  deal  with  clear  and  easy  titles. 
When  books  without  titles,  the  complex,  the 
anonymous,  the  pseudonymous,  and  polyonv* 
mous,  and  varitsi  tugs  of  war  come,  then  and 
there  is  the  rub.  It  is  under  that  test  that 
all  the  plans  proposed  by  deadly  haters  of 
MS.,  printers  and  b<x>ksellers  especially — 
even  the  ingenious  scheme  of  our  own  trusty 
friends  the  Messrs.  Clowes — mast  inevitably 
and  invariably  break  down — it  is  angling  for 
impossibilities.  If  John  Bull  will  have  this 
whistle,  he  must  pay  for  it,  and  have  patience. 
Meanwhile,  he  has  a  staff  of  librarians,  who 
are  living  catalc^es,  and  two  sets  of  another 
in  MS.,  by  the  aid  of  which  the  books  he 
wants  are  brought  to  him  with  far  greater 
certainty  and  rapidity  than  in  any  other 
library  in  Europe.  The  system  adopted  Ls 
the  preparation  of  MS.  slips  of  full  and  accu¬ 
rate  titles,  legibly  written,  and  on  a  uniform 
plan,  with  cross-references,  and  marks  indi¬ 
cating  where  each  book  is  placed.  These 
slips  are  now  multiplied  by  Mr.  Wedgwood’s 
manifold  writer,  and  are  then  pasted  widely 
apart,  and  alphabetically,  into  folio  volumes. 
These  have  spare  blank  leaves,  and  guards 
whereon  new  leaves  may  be  attached.  The 
slips  can  very  easily  be  detached  and  shifted, 
and  whenever  a  folio  becomes  bulky  by  addi¬ 
tions,  it  can  be  forthwith  divided  into  two. 
We  just  mention,  in  order  to  give  a  notion  of 
the  voluminous  tendencies  of  the  catalogue, 
that  from  the  corpulency  caused  by  recent 
additions,  and  within  a  few  months,  ten  feet 
more  space  is  required,  and  the  increase  of 
weight  is  from  eighty  to  ninety  poimds. 
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From  the  Dablia  U  a  I  t  cr  t  i  I  y  M  a  g  a  x  I  a  e  . 

SAMUEL  LOVER. 


Toucustone. — Lover*  are  given  to  Poetry." — A*  you  Like  H. 


Samckl  Lovkr,  poet,  painter,  dramatist — 
the  author  of  “  Rory  O’More,”  and  who  has 
not  heard  it,  ground  as  it  is  on  organs, 
scratched  on  fiddles,  blown  on  coach  horns, 
pressed  into  the  service  of  quadrilles,  and 
even  tortured  into  a  waltz?  Sung  in  the 
western  wilds  of  America  and  on  the  wall  of 
China,  piped  and  drummed  by  our  military 
bands  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  “  Kory’’ 
still  reigns  an  universal  favorite,  and  bids  fair, 
like  “  Patrick’s  Day”  or  “  Oarryowen,”  to  go 
on  living  among  us  in  our  own  sea-girt  Isle 
from  sire  to  son,  by  “  a  lease  of  lives  renew¬ 
able  for  ever.” 

We  have  by  us,  as  we  write,  a  book  enti¬ 
tled  “  Crosby’s  Irish  Musical  Repositor)*,” 
containing  “  a  Choice  Collection  of  Esteemed 
Irish  Songs,  adapted  for  the  Voice,  Violin, 
and  German  Flute,”  which,  bearing  date 
1808,  emanated  from  Stationer’s-court,  Pater- 
noster-row,  and  professes  on  its  title-page  to 
be  purchaseable  “  at  all  respectable  book  and 
music-sellers  in  the  United  Kingdom.”  An 
examination  of  this  volume  has  satisfied  us 
that  a  pig,  a  shillelagh,  and  a  knock  on  the 
head  were  the  chief  stock  in  trade  of  the 
comic  song  writers  of  that  day,  who  felt  it 
indispensable  to  end  their  verses  with  the 
senseless  refrain  of  “  Whack  row-de-dow,” 
“  Smallilou,”  or  “  Bubbero,”  “Pidliluh,”  or 
“  Whilleluh,  Botheration,  ”  “  Langolee,  ” 

"  Whack,”  and  whack  again.  Instead  of 
imitating  what  they  affected  to  represent, 
they  created,  Frankenstein- like,  a  strange 
monster  which  they  called  an  Irishman,  who 
could  only  make  mistakes,  and  w'henever  he 
was  pushed  to  an  argument,  twisted  his  stick 
in  solution  of  the  difficulty,  and  sang  a  song 
with  an  appropriate  “  Whack.”  Most  of 
these  absurdities  were  written  for  the  stage, 
at  a  time  when  the  Irishman  played  but  a 
subordinate  part  in  the  drama,  psissed  current 
in  England  until  a  very  recent  period,  and 
were  tolerated  and  even  applauded  in  Ire¬ 
land.  ITie  days  of  “  Whack  and  Smallilou,” 
however,  were  destined  to  be  numbered,  for 


in  “  Rory  O’More”  a  waj^  was  shown  to  a 
new  phase  of  song,  in  which  there  is  comic¬ 
ality  without  vulgarity  or  coarseness,  and,  in 
the  midst  of  fun,  a  poetic  appreciation  of 
female  beauty,  combined  with  gallantry  and 
tenderness — 

“  Her  neck; 

So  soft  and  so  white,  without  freckle  or  speck. 

And  he  looked  in  her  eyes  that  were  beaming  with 
light” 

But  we  are  anticipating.  Let  us  go  back 
awhile,  and  say  something  about  the  subject 
of  our  memoir  before  the  birth  of  his  “  Ror)-.” 
Lover,  like  Moore,  was  bom  in  Dublin;  they 
drew  their  life-stream  from  Irish  mothers ; 
alike  were  lulled  to  sleep  by  the  unmatched 
melodies  of  their  native  land ;  alike  heard 
her  legends  and  fairy  tales,  and  had  their 
young  fancies  warmed  from  the  same  source. 
At  a  very  early  age  he  displayed  evident 
musical  tendencies.  When  once  on  a  visit 
with  a  friend  of  his  father’s,  where  there 
were  children  of  his  own  age,  he  left  his 
companions  at  play,  and  being  missed  by 
the  lady  of  the  house,  who  went  about  in 
some  anxiety  looking  for  him,  her  ear  was 
arrested  by  the  sound  of  an  old  piano-forte 
in  a  remote  room,  its  notes  dropping  now  and 
then  in  the  apparent  cflfort  of  somebody  try¬ 
ing  to  make  out  a  tune,  she  softly  opened 
the  door  and  saw  him  poking  out  the  then 
popular  melody  of  “  Will  you  come  to  the 
bower,”  the  composition  of  the  illustrious 
bard  who  excited  his  imagination,  and  who 
years  afterwards  heard  his  praises  simg  by 
the  same  boy  under  circumstances  which  are 
still  fresh  in  the  memory  of  many.  There 
was  a  public  dinner  given  to  Moore  in  Dub¬ 
lin,  on  the  8th  of  June,  1818,  for  which 
Lover,  then  a  mere  stripling,  was  presented 
with  a  ticket  by  a  friend,  to  whom,  on  the 
day  of  the  entertainment,  he  showed  a  song 
which  he  had  written.  The  subject  was  a 
poet’s  election  in  Olympus,  where  many 
striving  for  the  honor  of  being  Jove’s  lau- 
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reate,  Tom  Moore  carries  it  hollow  by  a  large 
majority,  Venus,  the  Loves,  and  the  Graces 
giving  him  plumpers  as  a  matter  of  course. 

“  'I’he  song  is  very  fair,  indeed,”  said  his 
friend,  “  but  there  will  be  such  a  host  of 
talent  there  that  it  will  never  do  for  you  to 
sing  it  at  the  dinner.” 

Sheil,  Maturin,  Sir  John  Stevenson  (Moore’s 
co-Iaborateur  in  the  Melodies,)  with  the 
whole  staff  of  the  Dublin  musical  force,  were 
present,  but  strange  to  say,  nothing  poetical 
or  musical  wjts  prepared  for  the  occasion. 
The  evening  wearing  on  without  anything 
appropriate  forthcoming.  Lover’s  friend  gave 
him  a  nudge,  and  said — 

“  Master  Sam,  this  won’t  do.  We  must 
have  your  song.  I  have  just  heard  that  your 
name  has  been  sent  up  to  Ixtrd  Charlemont, 
the  Chairman.  You’ll  be  asked  directly  ;  so 
clear  your  throat,  and  don’t  be  afraid.” 

In  a  few  minutes  afterwards  he  was  called 
upon,  and  though  flurried  by  the  novelty  of 
his  situation,  yet,  inspired  by  his  “  first 
Champagne,”  sang  with  Jis  much  voice  as 
fright  left  him.  The  effect  was  most  suc¬ 
cessful  ;  he  was  encored,  and  ag.iin  and  agtiin 
applauded,  the  song  drawing  forth  a  most 
brilliant  speech  from  the  distinguished  guest 
that  night  on  the  firing  poets  of  Great  Brit¬ 
ain.  Moore’s  mother  found  out  the  next 
day  where  the  authorship  lay,  and  requested 
a  copy.  Years  after,  when,  through  other 
causes,  he  became  intimate  with  her,  we  have 
heard  Lover  say  that  she  often  alluded  to 
the  song,  and  when  Time’s  relentless  course 
carried  the  poet’s  mother  to  the  tomb,  he 
was  one  of  the  honored  few  who  bore  tlie 
pall. 

But  to  revert.  Ilis  father,  a  worthy  and 
excellent  man.  w'ell  known  as  one  of  the 
most  respected  members  of  the  Stock  Ex¬ 
change  in  Dublin,  being  anxious  that  his  son 
should  remain  at  commercial  pursuits  for 
some  time,  he  continued  to  assist  him  in  his 
office  until  he  found  that  the  monotony  of 
the  desk  ill  suited  his  temperament,  and  he 
made  up  his  mind  to  have  “  potato  and  salt,” 
according  to  his  own  notion,  rather  than  bet¬ 
ter  fare  with  the  drudgerj'  of  the  counting- 
house.  Haring  just  sufficient  knowledge 
that  a  certiun  admixture  of  blue  and  yellow 
would  be  sure  to  produce  green,  he  deter- 
mincri  to  become  a  painter,  and  worked  away 
with  laborious  zeal,  gaining  pnuse  from  his 
friends,  with  whom  his  amateur  works  were 
in  great  demand.  Invited  to  the  country- 

house  of  Major  F -  (now  no  more),  the 

young  artist  expressed  a  wish  to  make  a  like¬ 
ness  of  bis  host,  who  sat  with  Christian  pa¬ 


tience  and  resignation  awaiting  the  result. 
Failure  succeeded  failure,  until  at  la.st  some¬ 
thing  was  produced,  which,  when  shown  to 
the  gardener,  he  recognized  as  “  The  Masther 
— the  Major  himself,  sure  enough !”  'Ihere 
was  joy  in  that  moment !  a  likeness  was 
made !  and  in  the  crude  streaks  of  red  and 
yellow  were  seen  the  dawn  of  success. 

Pa.s.sing  over  probationary  years  of  hard 
and  self-instructing  study,  where  there  was 
more  painting  than  pay,  he  at  last  began  to 
be  noticed  and  employed — perhaps  the  ear¬ 
lier  so  from  the  fact  that  his  social  qualities 
and  musical  accomplishments  obtained  for 
him  an  entree  into  the  best  society  in  Dublin. 
We  often  heard  of  his  being  at  the  house  of 
the  Lefanus,  whose  distinguished  visitors  (as 
he  once  said  to  us)  could  be  intellectual  with¬ 
out  being  blue,  and  where  people  could  be 
fashionable  without  being  insipid — that  ad¬ 
mirable  mixture  of  high  intellectuality  and 
high  breeding,  where  both  (jualities  helped 
out  each  other,  and  Minerva  wjis  indebted  to 
the  Graces.  There  was  an  inimitable  piece 
of  fooler)'  got  up  in  Dublin,  called  the  C’lub 
of  the  Burchenshaft,  where  knowledge  was 
squandered  under  the  guise  of  ignorance, 
where  wit  flashed  through  the  affected  mask 
of  stupidity,  where  society  in  its  brightest 
form  quaffed  the  cup  rather  to  lubricate  the 
throat,  hoarse  with  uttering  witticisms,  than 
to  gratify  the  sensual  gust  of  palate  ;  where 
every  form  of  face  appeared  in  a  new  guise, 
so  that  fun  scarcely  knew  itsflf,  and  every 
meeting  teemed  with  songs  fresh  from  the 
mint  of  fimcy.  There  it  was  that  the  great 
dignitaries  of  that  august  dynasty,  “  the  Lord 
Chamberlain,”  the  “  Pipe-bearer,”  «kc.  drc., 
crowded  round  the  “  Noble  Grand” — mon¬ 
arch  of  his  own  little  kingdom  !  And  who 
was  he  ?  Charles  Lever*— inimitable  Charles ! 
Long  and  happy  may  you  reign  wherever 
you  are !  But  who  was  the  minstrel  of  that 
joyous  court  ?  Samuel  Lover !  And  never 
had  troubadour  more  honor  even  in  the  good 
old  times  of  King  Rene.  There  was  y*  boke 
of  y*  Burchenshaft”  too !  containing  the  ver¬ 
itable  history  and  wonderful  records  of  the 
club — its  origin,  progress  and  transactions — 
profusely  illustrated  and  illuminated,  by  Lov¬ 
er’s  pencil.  He  painted  a  grotesque  cover 
for  the  book,  which  was  a  good  imitation  of 
such  a  missal  as  one  would  find  on  the  worm- 
eaten  shelves  of  an  ancient  library,  and  man¬ 
ufactured  the  “  Blessed  Dhodeen,”  supposed 
to  have  been  the  property  of  St.  Patrick, 
and  which  was  the  seal  of  the  official  docu¬ 
ments  of  his  holiness,  and  also  of  St.  Kerin. 
The  contents  of  the  volume  were  concocted 
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chiefly  by  Lever ;  and,  on  the  dissolution  of 
the  club,  this  literary  treasure,  together  with 
the  miuiiments  and  paraphernalia,  remained 
in  the  possession  of  the  “Noble  Grand.” 
The  fraternity  did  not  forget  their  Minstrel 
and  Limner,  to  whom  they  presented  a  valu¬ 
able  gold  snuflT-box  in  testimony  of  their  re¬ 
gard  and  approbation  of  the  manner  in  which 
he  discharged  his  official  functions  in  two  ca¬ 
pacities. 

Pursuing  his  profession  as  a  miniature- 
pmnter,  he  was  elected,  in  1836,  a  member 
of  the  Royal  Hibernian  Academy,  and  sub¬ 
sequently  filled  the  office  of  its  Secretary. 
The  Marquis  of  Wellesley,  then  Viceroy,  the 
Duke  of  Leinster,  Lord  Cloncurry,  and  many 
other  distinguished  men  in  Ireland,  sat  for 
him.  The  picture,  however,  which  brought 
him  most  into  noUce,  and  which  may  be  said 
to  have  established  his  character  as  an  artist, 
here  as  well  as  in  London,  was  that  of  the 
celebrated  Paganini,  who  sat  for  him  during 
his  stay  in  Dublin.  We  recollect  one  day 
seeing  the  miniature  in  an  unfinished  state, 
and  being  struck  by  its  admirable  likeness  to 
the  original,  Lover  told  us  the  way  in  which 
he  roused  the  great  violinist  to  animation  of 
feature  during  a  sitting.  “  Paganini  being 
dull,  I  wished  (said  he)  to  excite  his  atten¬ 
tion.  1  remarked  to  him  the  great  beauty  of 
a  little  capriccio  motivo  in  one  of  his  concer¬ 
tos,  and  hummed  the  mr.  Old  Pag.  cocked 
his  ear. 

“  You  have  been  in  Strasbourg,”  said  he. 

“  Never,”  I  answered. 

“  'I'hen  how  did  you  hear  that  air.” 

“I  heard  you  play  it.” 

“  No!  if  you  were  not  in  Strasbourg.” 

'•  Yes !  in  London.” 

“  'lliat  concerto  I  composed  for  my  first 
appearance  in  Strasbourg,  and  I  never  play¬ 
ed  it  in  London.” 

“  Pardon  me,  you  did  at  the  Opera  House.” 

“  I  don’t  remember.” 

“  It  was  the  night  you  played  an  obligato 
accompaniment  to  Pasta.” 

“  Ah,  Pasta !”  he  exclaimed,  and  his  beau¬ 
tiful  eye  brightened  as  if  he  rejoiced  in  the 
remembrance  of  that  night. 

“  As  Rhoderick  Dhu 

‘  Felt  the  joy  that  heroes  feel. 

Id  warriors  worthy  of  their  steel’ 

SO  Paganini  seemed  to  rejoice  in  the  remem¬ 
brance  of  that  remarkable  occasion,  when 
those  two  great  artistes,  putting  out  all  their 
force,  were  mutually  inspired  and  successive¬ 
ly  interchanged  artistic  supremacy.  The 


name  of  Pasta  was  a  connecting  link  in  the 
musician’s  memory. 

“  Pasta !  yes.  How  she  sang  that  night.” 

“Yes,”  said  I,  “  and  how  you  played.” 

“  Ah  !”  exclaimed  he,  with  a  shrug,  “  but 
that  motivo  ;  I  did  play  it  on  that,  but  only 
on  that,  night  in  London.  You  must  be  a 
musician,”  said  he,  “  for  that  is  not  an  easy 
air  to  remember.” 

“  It  was  encored,  signor,”  with  a  compli¬ 
mentary  bow,  “  and  so  I  heard  it  twice. 

“  Ah!”  said  he,  with  another  shrug,  but 
evidently  pleased,  “  but  still  I  say,  it  is  not 
easy  to  remember  that  mr  unless  you  are  a 
mu.sician.” 

This  incident  not  only  roused  Paganini  to 
the  animation  which  Lover  required,  but  pro¬ 
cured  for  him  admission  to  all  his  rehearsals. 
Thus  it  wa.s — Pasta  inspired  Paganini,  Paga¬ 
nini  inspired  the  painter,  for  he  produced 
admittedly  one  of  the  best  likenesses  ever 
made  of  that  distinguished  man ;  and  when 
he  ventured  to  send  it  to  the  Royal  Academy 
of  England,  he  did  not  overrate  his  own  work, 
for  we  have  heard  it  said,  that  Sir  David 
Wilkie,  Sir  Martin  Shee,  and  Chantrey,  in 
criticising  the  picture,  agreed  that  the  violin 
(which,  by  the  way,  was  an  elaborate  study) 
put  them  in  mind  of  Gerard  Dhow.  Cir¬ 
cumstances  which  occurred  at  this  time  pre¬ 
vented  his  going  to  London  at  once,  but  he 
contrived  to  get  there  a  day  or  two  before 
the  Exhibition  closed,  when  he  had  the  sat¬ 
isfaction  of  seeing  his  picture,  and,  what  was 
still  better,  of  receiving  several  commissions. 

While  thus  temporarily  located  in  London, 
he  painted  some  persons  of  distinction ; 
among  the  rest  a  relative  of  Sir  John  Con- 
roy,who  was  then  Comptroller  to  the  house¬ 
hold  of  her  Royal  Highness  the  Ducht'ss  of 
Kent.  Through  Sir  John’s  interest  he  hoped 
to  have  the  honor  of  painting  the  Princess 
Victoria,  but  he  was  obliged  to  return  to 
Ireland,  where  he  pas.sed  the  remainder  of 
that  year  in  the  hope  of  transferring  himself 
the  following  to  the  English  metropolis. 
Again  he  was  disappointed  in  carrying  out 
his  intentions.  Early  in  the  spring  he  re¬ 
ceived  a  letter  with  the  Royal  Arms  on  the 
seal — it  was  from  Sir  John  Conroy !  Could 
he  at  once  go  to  London  and  paint  a  picture? 
This  was,  indeed,  an  opportunity  any  artist 
might  have  coveted,  and  of  which  he  was 
eagerly  desirous  of  availing  himself;  but  a 
domestic  calamity  interfere,  and  he  was 
compelled  to  write  and  explain  to  Sir  John 
the  reason  of  his  not  having  answered  his 
note  by  presenting  himself  in  person ;  to  this 
he  received  a  land  reply,  mentioning  that  he 
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should  yti  pant  Ihe  picture.  But  such  high 
tides  only  serves  once  in  a  man’s  life !  he  lost 
the  golden  opportunity,  which,  had  he  been 
enabled  to  seize,  might  have  placed  the  Court 
Guide  in  a  position  to  chronicle  a  Lover 
instead  of  a  Ilayter*  as  her  Majesty’  Minia¬ 
ture  Painter  in  ordinary. 

His  engagments  as  an  artist  did  not  pre¬ 
vent  his  employing  himself  in  literary  pur¬ 
suits,  for  he  gave  the  public  a  series  of  his 
well-known  “Legends  and  Stories,”  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  which  was  established  and  attested  by 
popular  accord,  and  drew  forth  the  highest 
praise  from  many  contemporary  authors; 
among  the  rest.  Miss  Edgeworth,  whose  keen 
sense  of  all  things  was  as  ready  to  discern 
and  acknowledge  merit  in  others  as  to  make 
it  evident  in  herself.  The  literary  repuUition 
he  had  thas  acquired  associated  him  with 
those  who  startc^d  the  Diblih  University 
Magazine.  In  the  first  and  second  numbt'rs 
appeared  his  story  of  “  Barney  O’Reirdon,” 
almost  as  well  known  as  the  “Gridiron,” 
which  not  only  had  (to  use  a  stage  phrase) 
a  great  run,  but  we  think  we  can  show  that 
it  conferred  a  pnictical  benefit  on  a  large 
portion  of  the  traveling  public  of  Ireland,  of 
which,  possibly,  they  may  not  be  aware,  and 
therefore  we  proceed  to  enlighten  them.  Mr. 
Bianconi,  the  well-known  inventor  and  owner 
of  the  “  Long  Cars”  of  the  Southern  roads, 
was  one  day  a  passenger  between  Clonmel 
and  Waterford,  on  his  car  which  runs  be¬ 
tween  these  towns.  To  pjiss  away  the  time 
he  brouj^ht  with  him  Lover’s  “  Legends  and 
Stories,”  then  just  published,  from  among 
which  he  selected  the  “  Gridiron”  for  peru¬ 
sal,  the  fun  of  which  he  could  well  appreciate, 
and  he  bore  testimony  thereto  with  hearty 
bursts  of  laughter.  He  had  but  just  finished 
the  story,  when  the  day,  hitherto  fine,  sud¬ 
denly  changed,  and  down  came  a  torrent  of 
rain,  which  thoroughly  soaked  ever)’  one  on 
the  vehicle,  including  its  worthy  proprietor. 
Arrived  in  Waterforel,  his  first  care  was  to 
give  directions  to  have  the  cushions  well  dried 
for  u.se  the  following  day,  and,  business-like, 
he  waited  to  see  his  order  carried  into  effect. 
When  they  were  removed  from  the  side  of 
the  car  upon  which  he  had  sat,  his  vigilant 
eye  at  once  obseiwed  that  the  seat  was  one 
pool  of  water,  which  had  evidently  no  way 
for  running  off. 

“  I  have  it !”  said  he. 

“  I  am  glad  of  that,  sir,”  says  the  driver. 
“Did  you  lose  anything?” 

“The  ‘Gridiron,’”  said  Bianconi. 


*  Sir  George  Ilsjter  occupies  this  high  poeitioa 


I  “The  Gridiron,”  echoed  the  driver. 

“Ay,”  said  Bianconi;  “we  must  sit  on 
Gridirons  for  the  future,  if  we  want  to  keep 
our  passengers  dry  and  comfortable.” 

“The  Lord  save  us!”  grinned  the  ostler. 
“  What  is  the  masther  at,  at  all  at  all?” 

But  he  knew  well  what  he  was  at,  for  we 
net“d  scarcely  remind  our  Irish  readers  that 
of  late  years  a  wooden  grating,  //nt/iron-like, 
has  been  placed  under  the  cushions  of  Mr. 
Bianconi’s  cars,  which,  to  the  great  comfort 
and  convenience  of  his  numerous  passengers, 
has  effectually  prevented  the  lodging  of 
water  on  the  seats. 

Let  us  now  follow  our  artist  to  London, 
where,  upon  the  strength  of  his  general  repu¬ 
tation,  he  determined  to  establish  himself  as 
a  miniature  painter.  The  first  picture  he 
exhibited,  after  taking  up  his  residence  in  the 
metropolis,  in  1835,  was  a  miniature  of  the 
Moolr<*e  Mahmoud  Ishmael  Khan,  the  am¬ 
bassador  of  the  King  of  Oude,  who  sat  for 
him  shortly  after  his  arrival  on  his  mis.sion  to 
England.  He  also  painted  Lord  Brougham 
in  nis  robes  of  office  as  Lord  Chancellor, 
which  was  an  excellent  likeness  as  well  as 
an  elaborate  and  highly  finished  painting. 
Tliomas  .Moore,  too,  has  recorded  how  highly 
he  appreciated  Lover’s  acquirements,  as  evi¬ 
denced  in  a  picture  of  his  son  Ru-ssell  Moore 
(since  dead).  A  portrait  of  Lover’s  daughter 
Meta,  when  a  child,  in  the  costume  of  a  Con¬ 
nemara  peasant,  was  exhibited  at  the  Royal 
Academy,  and  was  afterwards  engraved  in 
“  Hall’s  Book  of  Gems.”  These  and  many 
other  works  from  his  pencil  brought  him  into 
full  business  in  his  profession,  w  hile  his  ver¬ 
satile  talents  secured  for  him  intifoductions 
into  the  salons  of  the  fashionable  world  as 
well  as  a  place  in  the  best  literaiy  society. 
His  own  songs,  sung  and  accompanied  by 
himself ;  his  own  stories,  told  as  no  one  else 
could  tell  them,  made  him  a  welcome  guest 
eveiy’where.  At  Lady  Blesssington’s  he  was 
an  habitue  on  her  evenings  of  reception,  and 
there,  as  well  as  at  other  hous(>s  where  lite¬ 
rary  and  artistic  merit  met,  the  success  of 
his  songs  was  so  great  that  he  was  induced 
to  publi-sh. 

A  writer  in  Blackwood*  thu-s  favorably 
comments  on  Lover’s  varied  talents : — 

“  A  new  poet  in  our  day  is  a  discovery  worth 
recording;  but  a  new  poet,  who  is  at  once  a  mu¬ 
sician,  a  painter,  a  novelist,  and  a  poet,  is  quad¬ 
ra  ply  worth  wondering  at.  This  is  the  case  of 
Mr.  lA>ver,  a  young  Irishman,  who  has  lately 
made  his  appearance  at  this  side  of  the  Channel. 

Blackwood,  voL  zlL,  1837. 
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He  is  an  artist  of  snch  skill  as  to  have  produced 
the  very  best  small  portrait,  that  of  the  Ambas¬ 
sador  of  the  King  of  Oude,  at  the  last  year’s  exhi¬ 
bition  at  Somerset  House.  He  has  written  some 
short  dramas,  but  witty,  and  some  volumes  of 
Irish  romance,  which  we  understand  are  very 
clever,  and  are  illustrated  by  some  sketches  from 
his  own  pencil.  But  his  poems  are  now  the  topic. 
We  must  confess  that  we  have  never  been  much 
captivated  with  what  has  passed  for  Irish  song¬ 
writing  in  England.  These  songs  which  profess 
to  be  humorous — the  play-house  species,  are  ab¬ 
solutely  barbarous,  the  essence  of  vulgarity,  un- 
relievetl  by  anything  that  bears  the  slightest 
resemblance  to  humor  in  Ireland,  or  in  any  other 
contry  under  the  sun ;  their  wit  is  worthy  of  their 
authors,  and  their  authors  are  worthy  of  the  gin 
shop. 

“  Even  the  amatory  songs  which  have  had  their 
day  among  us,  have  not  altoeelher  stolen  into  our 
hearts ;  titey  have  treated  of  love  alternately  like 
a  schoolmaster  and  schoolboy;  there  was  too  much 
about  gods  and  goddesses,  and  too  much  about 
pouting  lips  and  glossy  curls.  VVe  doubt  whether 
pa.ssion  ever  spoke  the  language  of  any  one  of 
them.  They  were  pretty,  and  even  poetical ;  but 
they  wholly  wanted  truth ;  they  had  none  of  the 
intense  feeling,  the  flu.sh  of  fever,  the  mixture  of 
sadness  and  playfulness,  the  delight  and  the 
agony  of  true  inspiration.  In  the  songs  of  the 
present  writer  we  find  much  of  the  rich  caprice, 
and  not  a  little  of  the  force  of  passion.” 

Taking  up  some  of  the  popular  supersti¬ 
tions  of  Ireland,  a  fruitful  poetic  theme,  he 
wrote  several  songs  to  illustrate  them — 
“Rory  O’More;”  “The  Angel’s  Whisper;” 
“The  May  Dew;”  “The  Four-leaved  Sham¬ 
rock  ;”  “  'ITie  Letter,”  &c.,  which  commanded, 
we  believe,  the  largest  sale  of  almost  any 
series  of  songs  ever  published.  'ITie  great 
street  favorite  at  this  time  in  London  was 
“Weber’s  Hunting  Chorus,”  but  “Rory” 
soon  put  out  the  pipe  of  the  German  Jager, 
and  the  Dhudeen  •  beat  the  Meerscham. 
“Molly  Carew”  (which,  with  many  other 
songs,  followed  the  “Superstitions”  in  rapid 
succession)  may  be  classed  with  “Rory 
O’More,”  though  the  difficulty  of  that  tricksy 
air,  “  Planxty  Reilly,”  to  which  it  is  adapted, 
was  in  the  way  of  its  street  popularity.  The 
structure  of  the  rhymes,  terminating  in  lines 
of  the  most  capricious  lengths,  preserved 
throughout  four  verses,  is  most  ingenious, 
and  the  poetry  is  admirable.  Here  is  a 
amile: — 

“For  your  lips,  oh  machree,  in  their  beautiful 
glow, 

Faith  a  pattern  might  be  for  the  cherries  to 
grow.  ’ 

And  then  the  reflection  thereupon  arises — 


“  ’Twas  an  apple  that  tempted  our  mother,  we 
know. 

For  apples  were  scarce,  I  suppose,  long  ago ; 

But  at  this  time  of  day, 

’Pon  my  conscience.  I’ll  say. 

Such  cherries  might  tempt  a  man's  father." 

“The  Angel’s  Whisper,”  and  “True  Love 
can  ne’er  Forget  ”  (the  story  of  “  Carolan,” 
of  whom  it  is  related  that  when  deprived  of 
sight,  after  the  lapse  of  twenty  years,  he  re¬ 
cognized  his  first  love  by  the  touch  of  her 
hand),  are  examples  of  pathetic  sentiment, 
in  which  the  stories  are  condensed  into  the 
smallest  possible  compass.  It  has  been 
justly  remarked,  that  so  earnestly  does  he 
treat  his  subject  in  the  former,  adhering 
closely  to  verb  and  substantive,  dealing  with 
actions  and  things,  that  the  “adjective  is 
only  used  three  times,  in  one  of  which  it 
assumes  a  compMjund  form,  and  may,  there¬ 
fore,  be  said  to  have  an  application  but 
twice.”* 

A  second  series  of  Legend  Stories  now 
appeared  from  the  press;  and  in  1836  the 
novel  of  “Rory  O’More”  was  written  for 
Mr.  Bentley.  The  mam^ement  of  the 
Adelphi  Theatre  was  offered  several  drama¬ 
tized  versions  of  this  popular  work  ;  but  Mr. 
Lover  was  selected  to  put  it  on  the  stage, 
and  Rory,  in  the  hands  of  poor  Tyrone 
Power,  was  triumphant  in  his  third  shape 
for  over  one  hundred  successive  nights.  Who 
that  ever  saw  that  admirable  actor  in  Rory 
O'  More,  can  forget  his  delineation  of  the 
part ;  and  how  delicious  was  the  richness  of 
his  unforced  brogue  in  narrating  the  story 
of  the  Fox  of  Bally botherum.  And  then 
there  was  Gerald  Pepper,  written  for  him 
by  Lover  (“The  White  Horse  of  the  Pep¬ 
pers”),  to  bring  him  out  at  the  Haymarket, 
in  which  he  made  a  great  hit.  The  “  Happy 
Man  ”  was  from  the  same  pen,  and  w’sis  en¬ 
trusted  to  the  same  actor,  with  entire  suc¬ 
cess.  At  Covent  Garden,  when  Madame 
Vestris  was  lessee,  a  musical  drama  was 
produced,  called  the  Greek  Boy,  in  which 
she  sang  a  charming  barcarolle,  “  Gondolier’s 
Row,”  and  nightly  obtained  an  encore.  This 
drama  was  also  one  of  Lover’s.  When  Balfe 
took  the  English  Opera  House,  (now  the 
Lyceum),  he  sent  him  a  burlesque  opera, 
called  11  Paddy  Whack  in  Italia,  in  which 
that  charming  ballad  “  Molly  Bawn,”  the 
ckeval  de  bataille  of  the  piece,  was  sung  by 
Balfe  himself,  and  soon  became  another  street 
favorite — one  of  those  al  fresco  spirits  that 

*  Criticums  on  “  Popular  Songs,"  No.  8. — “  The 
Angel’s  Whisper.  Olasgow  and  Edinburgh  Daily 
Mail. 
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loves  open  air,  midnight,  and  the  moon. 

I  low  often  we  have  heard  it,  when,  to  use 
the  words  of  the  song — 

“  The  stars  above  are  brightly  shining. 

Because  they  have  nothing  else  to  do.” 

A  handsome  tribute  was  about  thi.s  time 
paid  to  him,  when  his  joint-stock  reputation 
of  painter,  poet,  musician,  and  dramatist 
cau-sed  him  to  be  Uilked  about.  Forty  Irish 
members  of  the  IIou.se  of  Commons  invited 
him  to  a  dinner  at  “  Grillon’s,”  thus  testify¬ 
ing  their  respect  for  his  character,  and  ap¬ 
preciation  of  his  genius. 

Continuing  to  work  hard  at  his  profession, 
he  used  his  pen  as  well  Jis  his  pencil ;  and 
having  commenced  serial  story  writing,  he- 
undertook  the  additional  labor  of  illustrating 
the  numbers  him.self  with  etchings  on  steel. 
“Handy  Andy”  and  “Trea.sure  Trove” 
were  thus  brought  out ;  but  he  soon  found 
that  he  had  been  doing  the  work  of  three 
men  instcjid  of  one.  His  eyes,  hitherto 
severely  tried  by  miniature  painting,  became 
so  seriously  affected  that  he  was  recom¬ 
mended  to  cease  from  his  ordinary  profes¬ 
sional  pursuits,  and,  unwillingly,  he  yielded 
to  medical  advice.  Being  thus  in  a  measure 
deprived  of  the  means  of  pursuing  his  former  ! 
occupation,  it  occurred  to  him  to  become  in 
public  the  illustrator  of  his  own  stories  and 
songs,  feeling  that,  if  half  the  approbation 
were  to  follow  in  public,  which  always  re¬ 
sulted  from  the  exerci.se  of  the  same  thing  in 
private,  success  wjls  pretty  certain.  Some 
recommended  him  to  try  the  effect  of  what 
he  could  do  quietly  in  the  country* ;  but  he 
felt  that  it  would  be  better  ‘to  “  take  the 
bull  by  the  horns,”  and  make  his  first  ap¬ 
pearance  in  Ivondon,  which  he  accordingly 
did,  at  the  Princess’s  Concert-room,  on  the 
evening  of  the  13th  March,  1844.  To  a 
man  who  had  never  done  anything  of  the 
kind  before,  and  with  a  voice  of  very  limited 
compass,  it  was  daring  enough  ;  but  nerving 
himself  for  the  occasion,  his  first  monologue 
received  the  unequivocal  approbation  of  a  j 
crowded  audience,  and  the  next  morning’s  j 
papers  contained  most  favorable  notices  of 
his  performance.  The  enterUiinment  was 
repeated  only  to  be  more  successful,  and 
after  an  extended  run  in  London,  he  pre¬ 
sented  it  to  the  public  in  the  chief  cities  and 
towns  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland. 
Two  hours  is  a  long  time  for  one  man,  unas¬ 
sisted  in  any  way,  to  keep  people  together, 
and,  what  is  still  more  difficult,  to  keep  them 
amused ;  but  Lover  succeeded  in  effecting 


this  beyond  all  doubt.  Song  followed  song, 
recitation  followed  anecdote,  in  pleasing  and 
attractive  variety  ;  and  while  the  introduc¬ 
tory  parts  of  the  entertainment  were  deliver¬ 
ed  with  unaffected  ease  and  fluency,  his  dra¬ 
matic  powers  were  ever  ready  to  assist  him 
in  the  rendering  of  his  musical  compositions, 
as  well  as  to  give  effect  to  his  stories  and 
poetic  recitations. 

In  America,  whither  he  proceeded  in  the 
spring  of  1840,  his  reception  was  most  flat¬ 
tering,  and  in  the  best  society  (well  guarded 
ring-fence  as  it  is),  he  was  treated  with 
marked  distinction.  In  the  chief  cities  and 
towns  of  the  States  and  also  in  Canada  he 
gave  his  monologue,  which  he  varied  from 
time  to  time  with  new  songs,  stories,  and 
anecdotes.  The  song  of  the  “Alabama” 
was  written  while  gliding  down  that  beauti¬ 
ful  stream.  It  is  at  once  a  charming  sketch 
from  nature  and  a  tran.script  of  his  own 
feelings  at  the  time.  Here  is  the  concluding 
verse : — 

“  However  far.  however  near, 

To  me  alike  thou’rt  still  more  dear; 

In  thought,  swei’t  love,  ihou’rt  with  me  here. 

On  tlie  winding  Alabama. 

“  The  watch-dog’.s  bark  on  shore  I  licar — 

He  tells  me  that  some  home  is  near  ; 

And  memory  wakes  affection’s  tear, 

On  the  di.<tant  Alabama.” 

Shortly  after  his  arrival  in  New  Orleans, 
he  sung  the  “  Alabama”  in  a  drawing-room, 
and  fresh  as  he  was  from  the  river,  the 
theme  of  his  song,  it  was  perhaps  the  more 
effective.  Mr.  Clay,  the  distinguish«*d  sena¬ 
tor,  was  present,  and  requesting  him  to  re¬ 
peat  it,  paid  him  a  most  refined  and  elegantly 
turned  compliment  by  saying,  “  For  the 
future  the  Alabama  will  be  better  known 
through  the  PcK*t  than  the  Geographer.” 

The  Deer-hunt,  and  the  sleighing  in 
America,  furnished  subjects  which  he  has 
treated  in  a  lively  and  perfectly  fresh  man¬ 
ner.  The  similarity  of  sound  between  slay¬ 
ing  the  Deer  and  sleighing  the  Dear,  was 
quickly  seized  upon  and  illustrated  in  a  song 
full  of  point  throughout.  A  husband  is  re¬ 
commended  to  prevent  his  wife  from  scold¬ 
ing  him ; — 

“  If  yoar  dear’s  temper’s  crost, 

Pray  at  once  for  the  frost, 

And  /Ix  her  right  into  a  sleigh  ; 

If  she  would  she  can’t  scold. 

For  the  weather’s  so  cold. 

Her  month  she  can’t  open  at  all. 

In  vain  would  she  cry, 
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For  the  tears  in  her  eye 

Would  be  frozen  before  they  can  fall.” 

The  autumnal  couch  and  repose  of  the  For¬ 
est-hunter  is  truthfully  and  picturesquely 
described  in  three  short  lines : — 

“  When  the  leaves  fallin?  red 
,  Yield  a  ready-made  bed. 

Where  they  rest  after  slaying  the  deer.” 

The  superstition  among  the  Indians,  that 
the  “  Great  Spirit”  forbade  the  use  of  gold  to 
his  children,  is  thus  dealt  with : — 

“  If  gold  bad  been  good,  the  Great  Spirit  had 
given 

That  gift,  like  his  others,  as  freely  from  Heaven. 

The  lake  gives  us  white  fish,  the  deer  gives  us 
meat. 

And  the  toil  of  the  capture  gives  slumber  so 
sweet ; 

Then  give  me  my  arrows,  and  give  me  my  bow, 

In  the  wild  woods  to  rove  where  the  blue  rapids 
flow.” 

These  extracts,  from  songs  written  in  Ame¬ 
rica,  will  serve  to  show  that  Mr.  Lover’s 
poetry  wsvs  not  a  conventional  thing  following 
in  the  beaten  track  of  every-day  association, 
nor  confined  to  Irish  subjects,  with  which  his 
name  was  so  identified ;  but  fresh  scenes  pro¬ 
duced  fre.sh  poetic  combinations,  alike  truth¬ 
ful  and  just  in  imagery  and  illustration.  In¬ 
deed,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  he  has  described 
his  sensations  in  the  New  World  with  a  pic¬ 
turesqueness  and  force  that  make  his  prose 
truly  poetic ; — 

“  Glorious  Niagara !  never  can  I  forget  the 
sensations  with  which  my  eye  first  canohi  the  ra¬ 
pids  rushing  down  to  the  Gils;  the  mighty  mass 
of  waters  heaving,  and  foaming,  and  bounding  on¬ 
wards  ;  and  then,  when  I  first  s,aw  their  headlong 
dash  down  the  abyss,  I  lost  all  powers  of  speech; 
for  when  1  attempted  words  to  tell  what  I  felt,  my 
tongue  refu.sed  its  idfice,  my  voice  trembled,  and  1 
could  scarcely  refrain  from  tears.  I  threw  off  my 
hat  in  the  spirit  of  reverential  awe,  and  held  out  my 
hands  towards  the  mighty  giant,  with  his  flowing 
robe,  as  if  of  molten  emeralds,  with  a  fringe  of 
pearls  and  diamonds,  for  to  nothing  else  in  color  or 
brilliancy  may  be  likened  the  vivid  green  of  tlie 
waters,  the  flashing  and  whiteness  of  the  spray. 
Tlien  the  mighty  cloud  that  arises,  steaming  up 
from  the  vast  cauldron  below,  a  me.ssenger,  as  it 
were,  seeking  Heaven,  whose  Master  has  bidden 
the  waters  to  fall  there,  to  tell  ‘His  will  was 
done.’  The  god  like  sun  imaging  his  light  in  the 
spray,  and  adding  prismatic  beauty  to  that  already 
BO  teautiful !  ^WD,  down,  eternally  fall  those 
long  festoons  of  snow-white  waters,  and  the  voice 
of  &)d  in  the  never-ceasing  thunder  of  the  cata¬ 
ract. 
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“  How  the  flood  below  heaves,  and  eddies,  and 
rushes  on  through  the  giant  gap  of  the  stupendous 
cliffs,  clothed  with  the  nodding  verdure  of  the 
grt'en  summer ;  while  the  leaves  are  sprinkled 
with  the  diamond  shower  of  the  spray,  adding 
beauty  to  the  feathery  lightness  of  the  woods,  and 
refreshing  their  verdure.  How  the  momentarily- 
fonniHl  rainbows  flit  about  upon  the  ascending 
spray,  as  it  whirls  around  in  the  never-dying  breeze 
of  this  enchanting  spot — another  blessing  in  the 
fervor  of  an  American  July.  Oh,  Niagara  '.  Nia¬ 
gara  !  how  endless  are  thy  beauties,  l»ow  vast  thy 
sublimity.  Never  have  1  seen  grandeur  and  beauty 
so  combined  as  in  thee  !” 

On  his  return  to  England  in  1848,  being 
more  than  two  years  away,  he  gave  an  enter¬ 
tainment,  entitl^  “  Paddy’s  Portfolio,”  which 
was  a  combination  of  Irish  songs  and  stories, 
and  an  epitome  of  his  American  notes  and 
experiences.  In  delineating  transatlantic 
character  he  was  at  once  faithful  and  humor¬ 
ous,  but  never  descended  to  ill-nature  or  cari¬ 
cature.  His  recitations  of  “  The  Irish  Fisher¬ 
man,”  and  “  The  Flooded  Hut  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi,”  were  delivered  with  a  depth  of  feeling 
and  pathos  which  always  found  their  way  to 
the  hearts  of  his  audiences ;  while  in  his  tell¬ 
ing  that  exquisitely  droll  story  of  “  The  Ad¬ 
ventures  and  Mistakes  of  Jemmy  Hoy,”  he 
invariably  excited  the  most  hearty  and  genu¬ 
ine  laughter. 

”  The  Songs  of  the  Superstitions  of  Ire¬ 
land,”  with  several  legendary’  ballads,  Ac., 
have  been  published  in  a  collected  form  ;* 
but  since  then  Mr.  Lover  has  written  the 
words,  and  composed  the  music,  for  many 
other  songs.  In  his  tale  of  “  Handy  Andy  ’ 
we  find  a  good  specimen  of  that  power  of  con¬ 
densation  which  w’e  have  before  alluded  to,  in 
this  song : — 

“  An  old  man  sadly  said. 

Where’s  the  snow’ 

That  fell  the  year  that’s  fled — 

Where’s  the  snow  ? 

As  fruitless  were  the  task. 

Of  many  a  joy  to  ask — 

As  the  snow. 

“  The  hope  of  airy  birth. 

Like  tlie  snow’. 

Is  stained  on  reaching  earth. 

Like  the  snow ; 

While  ’tis  sparkling  in  the  ray, 

’Tis  melting  fast  away. 

Like  the  snow. 

“  A  cold,  deceitful  thing. 

Is  the  snow ; 


*  ”  Songs  and  Ballads,  by  S.  Lover.”  Cbapnum 
and  Uall. 
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Though  it  come  on  dove-like  wing, 

Tl)e  falne  snow. 

’Tis  but  rain  disguitied  appeara, 

And  our  bopea  are  frozen  tears, 

Like  tlie  enow.” 

In  the  song  “  Forgive  but  Don’t  Forget,” 
the  second  verse  has  a  cumulative  power  of 
antithesis : — 

“  Oh  wbu  should  friendship  harshly  chide 
f)iir  liiSe  faults  on  eitirer  side  ? 

From  friends  we  love  we  bear  with  those. 

As  thorns  are  pardoned  for  the  rose. 

The  honey  bee  on  busy  wing, 

Producing  sweets,  yet  bears  a  sting ; 

The  purest  gold  most  needs  alloy, 

And  sorrow  is  the  nurse  of  joy.” 

And  then  the  way  in  which  the  old  saying 
is  reversed  in  the  concluding  four  lines : — 

“  Forgive,  forget — we’re  wisely  told. 

Is  lield  a  maxim  good  and  old ; 

But  half  the  maxim — better  yet. 

Then  oh  forgive — but  don’t  forget.” 

In  the  “  Birth  of  St.  Patrick,”  the  conceit 
that  the  saint  being  born  at  midnight  on  the 
8th,  and  the  uncertainly  arising  whether  the 
8th  or  9th  was  his  true  birth-day  are  inge-  ' 
nious : — 

“  For  mistakes  will  occur  in  a  hurry  and  shock ; 
And  some  blamed  the  babby,  and  some  blamed 
the  clock ; 

For  with  all  these  cross-questions,  sure  no  one 
could  know 

If  the  child  was  too  fast,  or  tlie  clock  was  too 
slow.” 

Then  Father  Mulcahy  making  “  confusion 
worse  confounded,”  by  declaring : — 

“  No  one  could  have  licit  birth-days  but  a  twin.” 

And  winding  up  with  the  device,  that  as 
eight  and  nine  make  seventeen,  so  conflicting 
testimonies  would  be  best  reconciled  by  mak¬ 
ing  the  17  th  the  birth-day;  giving  a  good 
bit  of  advice,  too,  which  might  be  well  ob¬ 
served  on  more  serious  occasions  in  Ireland  : 

“  Don’t  be  always  dividing,  but  sometimes  com¬ 
bine." 

But  here  is  his  last,  which  none  of  our 
readers  have  yet  met  with  : — 

“  COAXING  CONNOR. 

“  Now,  let  me  alone,  tliough  I  know  that  you 
won’t. 

For  I  don’t  b’lieve  a  word.  Coaxing  Connor, 
you  say  ; 


You  swear  that  you  love  me,  but  maybe  you 
don’t. 

And  ’tis  with  my  poor  lieart  you’d  be  wanting 
to  play. 

That’s  a  game  you’re  well  up  to  with  soother¬ 
ing  arts 

For  Jane,  Bet,  or  Nance — me,  or  Molly  you’d 
strive ; 

I  ask  but  one  trick  for  my  poor  ace  of  hearts. 

While  you,  wicked  rogue,  would  be  playing 
‘  s|)oil  five.’  ”* 

“  O  !  Peggy,  your  coaxing  refusals  among, 

I  heed  not  the  word,  but  the  look  that  replies ; 
With  glances  so  bright  you  have  no  mnd  of  a 
tongue. 

For,  if  you  were  dumb,  you  might  talk  with 
your  eyes. 

Yoiir  sweet  lips  may  serve  other  uses  than  speech. 

You  could  smile  me  to  bondage,  you  know’, 
Peggv  dear ; 

Be  dumb,  if  you  like — Beauty  never  should 
preach — 

But,  oh,  be  not  deaf,  when  Tis  Love  bids  you 
hear. 

“  Ti.s  yon’re  play '1  ‘spoil  five’ with  my  senses, 
machree^ 

For  ’tis  yiAir  voice  I  hear  in  the  soft  summer 
wind ; 

In  the  fresh-blushing  roses  ’tis  you  that  I  see — 

Oh — I  see  you  so  plain ! — though  they  say 
Lwe  is  blind. 

If  I  touch  a  sweetbriar — I  say  that’s  herself; 

If  I  e’er  feel  your  hand — on  my  ear  ’tis  I  feel ; 
But  the  taste  of  your  lip — oh,  like  sweets  on  a 
shelf, 

’Tis  kept  far  out  of  reach  from  the  boy  that 
would  steal.” 

Tliere  are  many  other  of  Mr.  Lover's  songs 
and  poems  which  we  would  gladly  give  ex¬ 
tracts  from,  did  space  permit.  But  in  those 
which  we  have  given  there  is  evidence  of 
nature  and  truthful  feeling,  which  make  up 
for  more  studied  and  polished  artifice.  We 
believe  he  lacks  what  is  called  classical 
scholarship,  but  his  writings  are  probably  his 
fresher  for  the  want  of  it.  Schlegel,  in 
the  dramatic  literature,  when  speakmg  of 
Shakspeare,  says : — 

“  Our  poet’s  want  of  scholarship  has  been  the 
subject  of  endless  controversy,  and  yet  it  is 
sorely  a  very  easy  matter  to  decide.  Shakspeare 
was  poor  in  dead  school-cram,  but  he  possessed  a 
rich  treasury  of  living  and  intuitive  knowledge. 
.  .  .  .  The  general  direction  of  his  mind 
was  not  to  the  collection  of  words  but  of  facts. 
With  English  books,  whether  original  or  trans¬ 
lated,  he  was  extensively  acquainted,  and  we  may 


*  For  the  l>enefit  of  general  readers,  we  state  that 
“  spoil  five”  is  a  favorite  Irish  game  at  cards,  in 
which  the  ace  of  hearts  predominates. 
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s'lfely^ffirm  that  he  had  read  all  that  h»  native 
lansr'i  ijre  and  literature  then  contained,  that  could 
be  of  any  u^e  to  him  in  hia  poetical  avocations.” 

Burns,  too,  was  not  prevented  by  want  of 
classic  lore  from  being  a  poet ;  and  Spenser 
said,  that  in  the  early  ballads  of  the  Irish, 
wild  as  they  were,  there  was  much  of  “  the 
pure  gold  of  poetry.”  In  treating  Irish  sub¬ 
jects,  .Mr.  Lover  is  essentially  Irish  in  spirit, 
and  his  illustrations  are  in  strict  accordance 
with  the  theme.  What  Lover  has  done  for 
the  popular  superstitions  of  Ireland,  another 
lyrist  has  more  recently  effected  for  those 
terse  and  pithy  proverbs  to  be  found  in  the 
mouths  of  our  peasantry : — “  Dance  light,  for 
mv  heart  it  lies  under  your  feet,  love 
“  Welcome  as  flowers  of  May with  many  | 
others  which  are  all  now  familiar  to  lovers  of  I 
song,  and  have  been  admirably  given  by 
Jonathan  Freke  Slingsby,  a  name  second  to 
none  in  that  cla.ss  of  p<ietr>'  with  which  he 
has  identified  himself.  We  cannot  refrain 
from  expressing  a  hope  that  these  charming 
ballads  may  yet  be  collected  in  some  perma¬ 
nent  form. 

In  music  Lover  is  not  scientific,  but  be 
knows  enough  to  write  the  symphonies  and 
accompaniments  to  his  own  songs.  His  ear 
is  so  true  that  we  never  find  him  writing 
false  harmony,  and  thus  one  will  not  be  dis¬ 
posed  to  inquire,  when  hearing  or  reading  his 
compositions,  whether  he  is  conversant  with 
the  mysteries  of  extended  sixths,  or  diminish¬ 
ed  or  German  sevenths.  Without  toiling 
through  the  abstruse  rules  of  mu.sic,  he  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  intuitively  learned  that  which 
has  taken  other  men  years  to  acquire.  We 
have  stilted  before  that  his  voice  is  of  limited 
compa.ss,  but,  like  Moore,  who  sang  his  own 
mel(^ies  with  such  charming  effect,  he  makes 
up  for  the  want  of  organ,  by  clear  articula¬ 
tion  and  expression,  that  musical  reading  of 
song  which  is  so  rarely  to  be  met  with  in 
these  days. 

In  mentioning  Moore’s  name,  it  reminds  us, 
that  when  he  launched  his  lyric  bark  he  had 
no  competitor,  llie  Continent  was  closed 


again-st  us,  no  foreign  music  then  reached  our 
shores.  At  such  a  time,  when  the  world 
was  tired  of  poor  imitations  of  the  stiltt'd  old 
style  of  masic,  nauseated  with  words  in 
which  Phillis  and  Chloe,  Strephon,  and  any 
quantity  of  lambkias  abounded,  how  welcome 
wsis  the  freshness  of  his  songs !  how  spark¬ 
ling  their  poetic  beauty !  and  then,  what  a 
mine  of  wealth  was  at  his  disposal  in  the 
melodies  which  Hunting  had  previously  res¬ 
cued  from  oblivion,  and  to  whicl^he  poet’s 
words  gave  an  imperishable  fame.  Time, 
however,  has  made  great  changes.  The  Con¬ 
tinent  has  now  been  open  for  years,  and  the 
lyric  poets  of  the  present  day  have  difficul¬ 
ties  to  contend  with  to  which  Moore  was  a 
stranger.  The  fa.scinations  of  Rossini,  Bellini, 
Donizetti,  Spohr,  Meyerbeer,  Weber,  are  all 
in  the  field,  and  rendered  more  available  to 
the  public  by  the  greater  cultivation  of  for¬ 
eign  languages.  It  is,  therefore,  something  to 
say  for  the  subject  of  our  memoir,  that  his 
songs  have  been  popular  in  the  days  of  such 
brilliant  contemporaries ;  that  they  have  lain 
side  by  side  with  their  works  on  the  piano¬ 
fortes  of  the  accomplished,  and  have  beim 
hummiKl,  whistled,  and  orr/anizeti  through 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  While 
he  effected  this  by  his  talent,  he  also  achieved 
a  first-rate  reputation  as  a  painter,  was  a  suc¬ 
cessful  novelist,  a  successful  dramatist,  and 
then  appeared  the  riwi  eocc  illustrator  of 
his  works,  and  was  again  succi'ssful,  in  no 
small  degree  too,  as  public  criticisms  well 
attest.  Dibdin  wrote  and  performed  his 
own  monologue ;  but,  with  the  exception  of 
Lover,  we  know  of  no  one  else  who  did  the 
same.  He  did  more,  however,  than  Dibdin, 
for  he  has  written  novels,  and  illustrated 
them  himself,  and  composed  the  incidental 
songs,  a  literary  feat  which  has  no  example 
that  we  know  of.  In  a  word,  poet,  painter, 
dramatist,  he  has  won  sufficient  celebrity  to 
make  the  fame  of  thr(*e  different  men,  which 
we  trust,  like  the  shamrock  of  his  own  native 
island,  may  long  continue  to  be 
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ALFIERI. 


VirroRio  Alfieri  was  born  at  Asti,  a 
city  of  Fitnimont.  on  the  17th  of  January, 
1749, — the  year  in  which  his  great  contem- 
pomr}’,  Goethe,  first  saw  the  light.  His 
father,  Antonio  Alfieri,  was  a  nobleman  of 
high  rank  in  his  own  country’ ;  his  mother, 
whose  name  was  Monica  Maillard  di  Tour- 
non,  was  of  Savoyard  descent.  At  the  time 
of  Vittorio’s  birth  his  father  was  sixty  years 
of  age ;  and  as,  until  then,  he  had  fiad  no 
son,  the  entrance  of  the  future  poet  into  the 
world  was  to  him  a  subject  of  unspeakable 
delight :  but  his  happiness  was  of  short 
duration,  for  he  overheated  himself  one  day 
b^  going  to  see  the  child  at  a  neighboring 
village  where  he  was  at  nurse,  and  died  of 
the  illness  that  ensued,  his  son  being  at  the 
time  less  than  a  y**ar  old.  'Fhe  countess, 
his  widow,  did  not  long  remain  so,  as  she 
verj*  shortly  married  again,  her  third  hus¬ 
band  (she  wa.s  a  widow  when  the  count  mar¬ 
ried  her)  being  the  Cavalier  Giacinto  Alfieri, 
a  distant  member  of  the  same  family. 

When  about  six  years  old,  Alfieri  was 

f  laced  under  the  care  of  a  priest  called  Don 
valdi,  who  taught  him  writing,  arithmetic, 
Cornelius  Nepos,  and  Pha?drus.  He  soon 
discovered,  however,  that  the  worthy  priest 
was  an  ignoramus,  and  congratulates  himself 
on  having  i>scnped  from  his  hands  at  the  age  of 
nine,  otherwise  he  believes  that  he  should  have 
been  an  absolute  and  irreclaimable  dunce.  His 
mother  and  father-in-law  were  constantly  re¬ 
peating  the  maxim  then  so  popular  among 
the  Italian  nobility,  that  it  wa.s  not  necessary 
that  a  gentleman  should  be  a  doctor.  It 
was  at  this  early  age  that  he  was  first  attack¬ 
ed  bv  that  melancholy  which  gradually  as¬ 
sumed  entire  dominion  over  him,  and  through¬ 
out  life  remained  a  most  prominent  feature  in 
his  character.  When  only  seven  years  of 
age,  he  made  an  attempt  to  poison  himself 
by  eating  some  noxious  herbs,  being  impelled 
to  this  strange  action  by  an  undefined  desire 
to  die.  He  was  well  punished  for  his  silli¬ 
ness  by  being  made  very  unwell,  and  by  be¬ 
ing,  moreover,  shut  up  in  his  room  for  some 
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days.  No  punishment  for  his  youthful  trans¬ 
gressions  was,  however,  so  effectual  as  being 
sent  in  a  nightcap  to  a  neighboring  church. 

“  Who  knows,”  savs  he,  “  whether  I  am  not 
indebted  to  that  blessed  nightcap  for  having 
turned  out  one  of  the  most  trutMul  men  1 
ever  knew.” 

He  entered  the  Academy  in  1758.  It 
was  a  magnificent  miadrangiilar  building,  of 
which  two  of  the  sides  were  occupied  by  the 
King’s  Theatre  and  the  Royal  Archives ;  an¬ 
other  side  was  appropriated  to  the  younger 
students,  who  composed  what  were  called 
the  second  and  third  apartments,  while  the 
fourth  contained  the  first  apartment,  or  the 
older  students,  who  were  mostly  foreigners, 
besides  the  king’s  pages,  to  the  number  of 
twenty  or  twenty-five.  Alfieri  was  at  first 
placed  in  the  third  apartment,  and  the  fourth 
class,  from  which  he  was  promoted  to  the 
third  at  the  end  of  three  months.  The  mas¬ 
ter  of  this  class  was  a  certain  Don  Degio- 
vanni,  a  priest  even  more  ignorant  than  his 
good  friend  Ivaldi.  It  may  to  supposed  that 
under  such  auspices  he  did  not  make  much 
progress  in  his  studies. 

In  November,  1769,  he  was  promoted  to 
the  humanity  class,  the  master  of  which  was 
a  man  of  some  learning.  His  emulation  was 
excited  in  this  class  by  his  meeting  a  boy 
who  could  repeat  600  lines  of  the  Oeorgkt 
without  a  single  mistake,  while  he  could 
never  get  beyond  400.  'fhese  defeats  almost 
suffocated  him  with  anger,  and  he  often 
burst  out  crying,  and  occasionally  abused  his 
rival  most  violently.  He  found  some  conso¬ 
lation,  however,  for  his  inferior  memory,  in 
always  writing  the  best  themes.  About  this 
time  he  obtained  possession  of  a  copy  of 
.\riosto  in  four  volumes,  which  he  rather 
believes  he  purchased,  a  volume  at  a  time, 
with  certain  half-fowls  that  were  given  the 
students  on  Sundays,  his  first  Ariosto  thus 
costing  him  two  fowls  in  the  space  of  four 
weeks.  He  much  regrets  that  he  is  not  cer¬ 
tain  on  this  point,  feeling  anxious  to  know 
whether  he  imbibed  his  first  draughts  of 
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poetry  at  the  expense  of  his  stomach.  Not¬ 
withstanding  that  he  was  at  the  head  of  the 
humanity  class,  and  could  translate  the  Oeor- 
gici  into  Italian  prose,  he  found  great  diffi¬ 
culty  in  understanding  the  easiest  of  Ital¬ 
ian  poets.  The  master,  however,  soon  per- 
ceiv^  him  reading  the  book  by  stealth,  and 
confiscated  it,  leaving  the  future  poet  de¬ 
prived  for  the  present  of  all  poetical  guid¬ 
ance. 

During  this  period  he  was  in  a  wretched 
state  of  health,  being  constantly  attacked  by 
various  extraordinary  diseases.  He  describe 
himself  as  not  ^wing  at  all,  and  as  resem¬ 
bling  a  very  delicate  and  pale  wax  taper. 
In  1760  he  passed  in  the  class  of  rhetoric, 
and  succeeded,  moreover,  in  recovering  his 
Ariosto,  but  read  very  little  of  it,  partly 
from  the  difficulty  he  found  in  understanding 
it,  and  partly  because  the  continued  breaks 
in  the  story  disgusted  him.  As  to  Tasso,  he 
had  never  even  heard  his  name.  He  ob- 
tmned  a  few  of  Metastasio’s  plays  as  libretti 
of  the  Opera  at  carnival  time,  and  was  much 
pleased  with  them,  and  also  with  some  of 
Goldoni’s  comedies  that  were  lent  to  him. 

The  following  year  he  was  promoted  into 
the  class  of  pnilosophy,  which  met  in  the 
adjoining  university.  The  following  is  his 
description  of  the  course : — 

P  This  school  of  peripatetic  philosophy  was  held 
after  dinner.  During  the  first  half  hour  we  wrote 
oat  the  lecture  at  the  dictation  of  the  professor, 
and  in  the  subsequent  three  quarters  of  an  hour, 
w’hen  he  commented  upon  it,  Heaven  knows  how, 
in  Latin,  we  scholars  wrapped  ourselves  up  com¬ 
fortably  in  our  mantles,  and  went  fast  asleep ;  and 
among  the  assembled  philomphers  not  a  sound 
was  heard  except  the  drawling  voice  of  the  pro¬ 
fessor  himself,  half  asleep,  and  tlic  various  notes 
of  the  snorers,  who  fonn^  a  most  delightful  con¬ 
cert  in  every  possible  key. 

During  his  holidays  this  year,  his  uncle 
took  him  to  the  Opera  for  the  first  time, 
where  he  heard  the  Afereato  di  Malmantile. 
The  music  produced  a  most  extraordinary 
effect  upon  him,  and  for  several  weeks  after¬ 
wards  he  remained  immersed  in  a  strange 
but  not  unpleasing  melancholy,  followed  by 
an  absolute  loathing  of  his  usual  studies. 
Music  all  through  life  affected  him  most 
powerfully,  and  he  states  that  his  tragedies 
were  almost  invariably  planned  by  him  when 
imder  its  influence.  It  was  about  this  time 
that  he  composed  his  first  sonnet,  which  w'as 
made  up  of  whole  or  mutilated  verses  of 
Metastasio  and  Ariosto,  the  only  Italian  poets 
of  whom  be  knew  anything.  It  was  in  pnusc 


of  a  certain  lady  to  whom  his  imcle  was  pay¬ 
ing  his  addresses,  and  w'hom  he  himself  ad¬ 
mired.  Several  persons,  including  the  lady 
herself,  praised  it,  so  that  he  already  fancied 
himself  a  poet.  His  uncle,  however,  a  mili¬ 
tary  man,  and  no  votary  of  the  Muses, 
laughed  at  him  so  mncb,  that  his  poetical 
vein  was  soon  dried  up,  and  he  did  not  re¬ 
new  his  attempts  in  the  line  till  he  was  more 
than  twenty-five  years  old.  “  How  many 
good  or  bad  verses  did  my  uncli  suffocate, 
together  with  my  first-bom  sonnet!” 

He  next  studied  physics  and  ethics — the 
former  under  the  celebrated  Beccaria,  but 
not  a  single  definition  remained  in  his  head. 
These  studies,  however,  as  well  as  those  in 
civil  and  canon  law,  which  he  had  com¬ 
menced,  were  intermpted  by  a  violent  ill¬ 
ness,  which  rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to 
have  his  head  shaved,  and  to  wear  a  wig. 
His  companion  at  first  tormented  him  greatly 
about  this  wig,  and  used  to  tear  it  from  his 
head ;  but  he  soon  succeeded  in  appeasing 
the  public  indignation,  by  being  always  the 
first  to  throw  the  unhappy  ornament  in 
question  up  in  the  mr,  calling  it  by  every 
opprobrious  epithet.  From  that  time  he 
remained  the  least  peraffcuted  wng-w'earer 
among  the  two  or  three  who  were  in  this 
predicament. 

He  now  took  lessons  on  the  piano,  and  in 
geography,  fencing,  and  dancing.  He  im- 
bib^  the  most  invincible  dislike  to  the  latter, 
which  he  attributes  to  the  grimaces  and  ex¬ 
traordinary  contortions  of  the  master,  a 
Frenchman  just  arrived  from  Paris.  He 
dates  from  this  period  that  extreme  hatred 
of  the  French  nation  which  remained  with 
him  through  life,  and  which  was  one  of  the 
strangest  features  in  his  character. 

His  uncle  died  this  year  (1763),  and  as 
he  was  now  fourteen,  the  age  at  which,  by 
the  laws  of  Piedmont,  minors  are  freed  from 
the  care  of  their  guardians,  and  are  placed 
under  curators,  who  leave  them  masters  of 
their  income,  and  can  only  prevent  the  alien¬ 
ation  of  their  real  estates,  he  found  himself 
possessed  of  considerable  property,  which 
was  stiH  farther  increased  by  his  uncle’s  for¬ 
tune.  Having  obtmned  the  degree  of  master 
of  arts  by  passing  a  public  examination  in 
logic,  physics,  and  geometrv,  he  was  rew'arded 
bv  being  allowed  to  attend  the  riding-school, 
a'thing  he  had  always  ardently  desired.  He 
became  an  expert  horseman,  and  attributes 
to  this  exercise  the  recovery  of  his  health, 
which  now  rapidly  improved. 

He  now  led  an  extremely  idle  life,  being 
little  looked  after.  A  crowd  of  fiatterers, 
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the  usual  attendants  upon  wealth,  sprung  up 
around  him,  and  he  indulged  in  amusements 
and  dissipations  of  every  kind.  A  tempo¬ 
rary  fit  of  industry,  which  lasted  for  two  or 
three  months,  came  over  him,  and  he 
plunged  deeply  into  the  thirty-six  volumes 
of  hjeury’s  Ecclenmtwd  History.  Soon, 
however,  he  resumed  his  old  course,  and 
conducted  himself  so  badly  that  the  author¬ 
ities  found  it  necessary  to  place  him  under 
arrest,  and  he  remained  for  some  months  a 
prisoner  in  his  own  apartment,  obstinately 
refusing  to  make  any  apology,  and  leading 
the  life  of  a  wild  beast,  never  putting  on  his 
clothes,  and  spending  most  of  his  time  in 
sleep.  He  was  at  length  released,  on  the 
occasion  of  his  sister  Giulia’s  marriage  to  the 
Count  Giacinto  di  Cumuina,  in  May  17C4. 

It  was  now  that  he  first  felt  symptoms  of 
love,  excited  by  a  lady  who  was  the  wife  of 
an  elder  brother  of  some  intimate  friends  of 
his,  to  whom  he  was  on  a  visit.  His  transient 
passion,  however,  soon  pjLssed  away,  without 
leaving  any  trace  behind  it.  The  p)eriod  liad 
now  arrived  for  his  leaving  the  Academy,  and 
in  May  1766  he  was  nominated  ensign  in  the 
prorincial  regiment  of  Asti,  which  met  only 
twice  a-year  for"  a  few  days,  thus  allowing 
ample  opportunity  for  doing  nothing;  the 
only  thing,  he  says,  he  had  made  up  his 
mind  to  do.  But  he  soon  got  tired  of  even 
this  slight  restraint.  “I  could  not  adapt 
myself  to  that  chain  of  graduated  dependence 
which  is  called  subordination,  and  which,  al¬ 
though  the  soul  of  military  discipline,  could 
never  be  the  soul  of  a  future  tragic  poet.” 
He  therefore  obtained  permission,  though 
with  great  difficulty,  to  accompany  an  Eng¬ 
lish  Catholic  tutor,  who  was  about  to  visit 
Rome  and  Naples  with  two  of  his  fellow- 
students.  He  chooses  this  moment  for  com¬ 
mencing  the  epoch  of  youth,  which  he  de¬ 
scribes  as  embracing  ten  years  of  travel  and 
dissipation. 

They  proceeded  afterwards  to  Florence, 
Rome,  and  Naples.  At  the  latter  place  he 
obtained  permission  from  his  own  court, 
through  the  intercession  of  the  Sardinian 
minister,  to  leave  the  tutor,  and  travel  for 
the  future  alone.  Attended  only  by  his 
faithful  servant  Elia,  who  had  taken  the  place 
of  the  wortliless  Andrea,  and  for  whom  he 
felt  a  great  afifection,  he  returned  to  Rome, 
and  had  the  honor  of  kissing  the  pope’s  toe. 
The  Pontiff’s  manner  pleas^  him  so  much, 
that  he  felt  no  repugnance  to  going  through 
the  ceremony,  although  he  had  reM  Fleiuy, 
and  knew  the  real  value  of  the  aforesaid  toe. 

Having  obtained  leave  to  travel  for  another  | 


year,  he  determined  to  visit  France,  England, 
and  Holland.  He  went  first  to  Venice,  and 
there  was  assailed  by  the  melancholy,  ennui, 
and  restlessness,  peculiar  to  his  character. 

“  I  spent  many  days  withont  leaving  the  house, 
my  chief  cmyloyment  being  to  stand  at  the  win¬ 
dow,  and  make  aigns  ana  hold  brief  dialogues 
with  a  young  lady  opposite;  the  rest  of  the  day 
I  spent  in  sleeping,  in  thinking  of  I  know  not 
what,  and  generally  crying,  I  know  not  why.” 

All  through  life  he  was  subject  these  pe¬ 
riodical  fits,  which  came  on  every  spring,  and 
materially  influenced  his  powers  of  compo¬ 
sition. 

He  proceeded  afterwards  to  France,  ex¬ 
pecting  to  be  delighted  with  Paris ;  but  on 
arriving  there  he  found  it  so  unlike  what  he 
had  anticipated,  that  he  burst  into  a  violent 
fit  of  passion  at  haring  made  so  much  haste, 
undergone  so  much  fatigue,  and  had  his  fimcy 
excited  to  such  a  pitch  of  frenzy,  only  to 
plunge  in  that  filthy  sewer,  as  he  calls  it! 
His  anger  is  quite  ludicrous ;  but  he,  not¬ 
withstanding,  remained  there  five  moriths,^ 
during  which  time  he  was  presented  to  Louis 
XV.  at  Vereailles,  but  the  cold  reception  he 
met  with  greatly  annoyed  him. 

He  was  as  much  delighted  with  England 
as  he  had  been  disgusted  with  France.  He 
falls  into  perfect  raptures  when  speaking  of 
our  national  character  and  our  national  insti- 
tuaions,  and  regrets  that  it  was  not  in  his 
power  to  remain  here  for  ever.  In  June, 
1768,  he  went  to  Holland,  and  at  the  Hague 
fell  riolently  in  love  with  the  wife  of  a  rich 
gentleman  whom  he  knew.  When  the  lady 
was  obliged  to  go  into  Switzerland,  he  was 
thrown  into  such  a  state  of  frenzy  that  he  at¬ 
tempted  to  commit  suicide,  by  tearing  off  the 
bandages  from  the  place  where  he  had  bad 
himself  bled  under  pretence  of  illness.  His 
servant,  however,  suspected  his  intentions, 
^d  prevented  him  from  carrjnng  his  resolu¬ 
tion  into  effect.  He  gradually  recovered  his 
spirits,  and  determine  to  return  to  Italy. 

His  brother-in-law  now  strongly  urged  him 
to  many',  and  he  consented,  although  unwil¬ 
lingly,  that  negotiations  should  be  entered 
into  on  his  behalf  with  the  family  of  a  young, 
noble,  and  rich  heiress,  whose  beautiful  bla» 
eyes  would,  doubtless,  soon  have  driven  Plu- 
t^h  out  of  his  head.  The  end,  however, 
was  that  she  married  somebody  else,  to  Al- 
fieri’s  internal  satisfaction.  “Had  1  been 
tied  down  by  a  wife  and  children,  the  Muses- 
would  certainly  have  bid  me  good-bye.” 

The  moment  he  felt  himself  free,  he  deter¬ 
mined  to  start  again  on  his  travels.  On. 
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reaching  Vienna,  the  Sardinian  minister  offer¬ 
ed  to  introduce  him  to  Metastasio ;  but  he 
cared  nothing  at  that  time  for  any  Italian  au¬ 
thor,  and,  moreover,  had  taken  a  great  dis¬ 
like  to  the  poet,  from  having  seen  him  make 
a  servile  genuflexion  to  the  Empress  Maria 
Theresa  in  the  Imperial  Gardens  at  Schon- 
brunn.  On  entering  the  dominions  of  Fred¬ 
erick  the  Great,  he  was  made  extremely  in¬ 
dignant  by  the  military  despotism  that  reign¬ 
ed  there.  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Russia, 
were  then  successively  visited  by  him.  He 
had  heard  so  much  of  the  latter  country,  that 
when  he  reached  St.  Petersburg  his  expecta¬ 
tions  were  wrought  up  to  a  great  pitch. 

But, alas!  no  sooner  did  I  set  Amt  in  this  Asiatic 
encampment  of  tents,  than  I  called  to  mind  Rome, 
Genoa,  Venice,  and  Florence,  and  began  to  laugh. 
The  longer  1  remained  in  the  country,  the  more 
were  my  first  impressions  confirmed,  and  I  left 
with  the  precious  conviction  that  it  was  not  worth 
seeing. 

He  refused  to  be  presented  to  the  cele¬ 
brated  female  autocrat,  Catherine  II.,  whom 
he  stigmatizes  as  “  a  philosophical  Clytem- 
nestra.” 

He  next  visited  England  for  the  second  time, 
arriring  at  the  end  of  1770.  During  his  stay 
in  London,  which  lasted  for  seven  months,  he 
became  involved  in  an  affair  which  excited  an 
extraordinary  sensation  at  the  time,  and  which 
is  even  remembered  by  the  scandal-mongers 
of  the  present  day.  He  formed  the  acquaint¬ 
ance  of  the  wife  of  an  oflicer  of  high  rank  in 
the  Guards,  and  this  intimacy  soon  assumed 
a  criminal  character.  Her  husband,  a  man 
of  a  very  jealous  temperament,  suspected  his 
wife’s  infidelity,  and  had  them  watched.  On 
finding  his  suspicions  confirmed,  he  chal¬ 
lenged  Alfieri,  and  they  fought  a  duel  with 
, words  in  the  Green  Park,  in  which  the  fu¬ 
ture  poet  was  wounded  in  the  arm.  The 
husband  pressed  for  a  divorce,  and  Alfieri 
aimounced  his  intention  of  marrj’ing  the  la^ 
as  soon  as  she  was  free ;  but,  to  his  horror, 
she  confessed  to  him  one  day,  what  was  al¬ 
ready  known  to  the  public  through  the  news- 

Eapers,  although  he  was  ignorant  of  it,  that 
efore  she  knew  him  she  had  been  engaged 
in  an  intrigue  with  a  groom  of  her  husrand ! 
Despite  this  discovery',  it  was  some  time  be¬ 
fore  his  affection  for  her  abated ;  but  at 
length,  on  her  announcing  her  determination 
to  enter  a  convent  in  France,  he  quitted  her 
at  Rochester,  and  left  this  country  himself 
almost  immediately  afterwards.  He  went  to 
Paris,  and  there  bought  a  collection  of  the 
principal  Italian  poets  and  prose  writers,  in 
thirty-six  vcdumes,  which  from  that  time  be- 
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came  his  inseparable  companions,  although 
he  did  not  make  much  use  of  them  for  two 
or  three  years.  However,  he  now  learned  to 
know  at  least  something  of  the  six  great  lu¬ 
minaries,  Dante,  Petrarch,  Ariosto,  Tasso, 
Bocaccio,  and  Machiavelli. 

He  next  proceeded  to  Spain  and  Portugal. 
At  Lisbon  he  formed  the  acquaintance  of  the 
Abate  Tommaso  di  Caluso,  younger  brother 
of  the  Sardinian  minister.  The  society  of 
this  distinguished  man  produced  the  most 
beneficial  effect  on  him.  One  evening,  when 
the  Abate  was  reading  to  him  the  fine  Ode 
to  Fortune  of  Alessandro  Guidi,  a  poet  whose 
name  he  had  never  even  heard,  some  of  the 
stanzas  produced  such  extraordinary  trans¬ 
ports  in  him,  that  the  former  told  him  that  he 
was  bom  to  write  verses.  This  sudden  im¬ 
pulse  of  Apollo,  as  he  calls  it,  was  however 
only  a  momentary  flush,  which  was  soon  ex¬ 
tinguished,  and  remmned  buried  for  a  long 
time  to  come. 

He  now  bent  his  steps  homeward,  and 
reached  Turin  in  May  1772,  after  an  absence 
of  three  years.  He  took  a  magnificent  house 
in  the  Piazza  di  San  Carlo,  furnished  it  sump¬ 
tuously,  and  commenced  leading  a  merry  life 
with  about  a  dozen  friends,  who  formed  a 
society,  which  met  at  his  house  every  week. 
This  society  was  governed  by  strict  rules, 
one  of  which  was  that  all  should  contribute 
something  in  writing  for  their  reciprocal 
amusement ;  these  contributions  being  placed 
in  a  chest,  of  which  the  president  for  the 
time  being  kept  the  key,  and  read  aloud  by 
him  at  their  meetings.  'J'hey  were  all  writ¬ 
ten  in  B’rench,  and  Alfieri  mentions  one  of 
his  which  was  very  successful.  It  described 
the  Deity  at  the  last  jugdment  demanding 
from  every  soul  an  account  of  itself,  and  the 
characters  he  drew  were  all  those  of  well- 
known  individuals,  both  male  and  female,  in 
Turin. 

It  was  not  long  before  he  fell  in  love  for 
the  third  time,  the  object  of  his  passion  now 
being  a  lady  some  years  older  than  himself, 
and  of  somewhat  doubtful  reputation.  For 
the  space  of  nearly  two  years  she  exercised 
unbounded  dominion  over  him.  Feeling  that 
he  could  not  support  the  fetters  of  Venus 
and  Mars  at  one  and  the  same  time,  he  with 
some  little  difficulty  obtained  permission  to 
throw  up  his  commission  in  the  army. 

While  attending  at  his  mistress’s  bedside, 
during  an  illness  by  which  she  was  attacked  in 
January  1774,  the  idea  first  struck  him  of 
writing  a  dramatic  sketch.  He  wrote  it  with¬ 
out  the  slightest  plan,  in  the  form  of  a  dia¬ 
logue  between  three  persons,  called,  respect- 
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ively,  Photinus,  Lachesis,  and  Cleopatra. 
He  gives  a  specimen  of  it  in  a  note,  and  it  is 
certainly  not  of  the  very  highest  order  of 
merit.  On  the  recovery  of  the  lady,  he  placed 
it  Under  the  cushion  of  her  couch,  where  it 
remained  forgotten  for  a  year,  and  thus  were 
the  first  fruits  of  his  tragic  genius  brooded 
over,  as  it  were,  by  the  lady  and  all  who 
chanced  to  sit  upon  the  couch. 

At  length  he  threw  off  the  chains  which 
had  so  long  bound  him.  llie  exertion  was, 
however,  so  great,  that  he  was  actually 
obliged  to  get  his  ser%'ant  Elia  to  tie  him  to 
his  chair,  that  he  might  not  quit  the  house. 
When  his  friends  came  to  see  him,  he  drop¬ 
ped  his  dressing-gown  over  the  bandage,  so 
that  his  forced  imprisonment  was  not  per¬ 
ceived.  His  first  appearance  in  public  was 
at  the  carnival  of  1775,  where  he  dressed 
himself  up  as  Apollo,  and  recited  at  the  pub¬ 
lic  ball  at  the  theatre  a  ma.squerade  he  had 
composed  on  the  subject  of  love,  twanging 
a  guitar  >ngorously  all  the  time.  He  was 
afterwards  heartily  ashamed  of  this  freak, 
which  he  wonders  he  could  ever  have  been 
guilty  of.  An  ardent  desire  for  glory  now 
seized  him,  and  after  some  months  spent  in 
constant  poetical  studies,  and  in  fingering 
grammars  and  dictionaries,  he  succeeded  in 
producing  his  first  tragedy ;  which,  like  the 
sketch  already  mentioned,  he  entitled  Cleo¬ 
patra.  It  was  performed  at  Turin,  on  the 
16th  June,  1775,  at  the  Carignan  Theatre, 
and  was  followed  by  a  comic  afterpiece,  also 
written  by  him,  called  The  Poets,  in  which 
he  introduced  himself  under  the  name  of 
Oiussippus,  and  was  the  first  tQ  ridicule  his 
own  tragedy;  which,  he  says,  differed  from 
those  of  his  poetical  rivals,  inasmuch  as  their 
productions  were  the  mature  offspring  of  an 
erudite  incapacity,  whilst  his  was  the  pre¬ 
mature  child  of  a  not  unpromising  ignorance. 
These  two  pieces  were  performed  with  con¬ 
siderable  success  for  two  successive  evenings, 
when  he  withdrew  them  from  the  stage, 
ashamed  at  having  so  rashly  exjjosed  himself 
to  the  public.  He  never  considered  this 
Cleopatra  worthy  of  preser^'ation,  and  it  is 
not  published  with  his  other  works.  From 
this  moment,  however,  he  felt  every  vein 
sw'ollen  with  the  most  burning  thirst  for  real 
theatrical  laurels,  and  here  terminates  the 
epoch  of  Youth  and  commences  that  of  Man¬ 
hood. 

Up  to  this  point  we  have  seen  Alfieri’s 
character  as  formed  by  nature,  and  before  it 
was  influenced  by  study,  or  softened  down 
by  intercourse  with  the  world.  We  have 
seen  him  ardent,  restless  beyond  all  belief. 


pa.ssionate,  oppressed  by  unaccountable  mel¬ 
ancholy,  acting  under  the  toiling  impulse  of 
the  moment,  whether  in  love  or  hate,  and, 
what  is  of  extreme  ditndvantage  to  him  as 
respects  the  career  he  is  about  to  enter  upon, 
suffering  from  a  deficient  education.  We 
have  now  to  see  how  he  overcame  all  the 
obstacles  arising  from  his  natural  character, 
and  from  a  youth  wasted  in  idleness  and  dis¬ 
sipation  ;  and  how  he  gradually  won  his  way 
from  victory  to  victory,  until  he  at  length  at- 
tmned  the  noble  and  enviable  eminence  which 
is  assigned  to  him  by  universal  consent  as 
the  greatest,  we  had  almost  said  the  only, 
modem  Italian  poet. 

He  describes  the  capital  with  which  he 
commenced  his  undertaking  as  consisting  in  a 
resolute,  indomitable,  and  extremely  obstinate 
mind,  and  a  heart  full  to  overflowing  with 
every  species  of  emotion,  particularly  love, 
with  all  its  furies,  and  a  profound  and  fero¬ 
cious  hatred  of  tyranny.  To  this  was  added 
a  faint  recollection  of  various  French  trage¬ 
dies.  On  the  other  hand,  he  was  almost  en¬ 
tirely  ignorant  of  the  rules  of  tragic  art,  and 
understood  his  own  language  most  imper¬ 
fectly.  The  whole  was  enveloped  in  a  thick 
covering  of  presumption,  or  rather  petulance, 
and  a  violence  of  character  so  great  as  to  ren¬ 
der  it  most  difficult  for  him  to  appreciate 
truth.  He  considers  these  elements  better 
adapted  for  forming  a  bad  monarch  than  a 
'  good  author. 

He  begun  by  studying  grammar  vigorous¬ 
ly;  and  his  first  attempt  was  to  put  into 
Italian  two  tragedies,  entitled  Filippo  and 
Poltnice,  which  he  had  some  time  before 
written  in  French  prose.  At  the  same  time 
he  read  Ta.sso,  Ariosto,  Dante,  and  Petrarch, 
making  notes  as  he  proceeded,  and  occupying 
a  year  in  the  tiu»k.  He  then  commenced 
reading  I^atin  with  a  tutor ;  and  shortly 
lifterwards  went  to  Tu-scany  in  order  to  ac¬ 
quire  a  really  good  Italian  idiom.  He  re¬ 
turned  to  Turin  in  October,  1776,  and  there 
comfKJsed  several  sonnets,  having  in  the 
meantime  made  considerable  progress  with 
several  of  hi.s  tragedies.  The  next  year  he 
again  went  to  Tuscany,  and  on  reaching 
Florence  in  October,  intending  to  remain 
there  a  month,  an  event  occurrwi  which — to 
use  his  own  words — “  fixed  and  enchained 
me  there  for  many  years ;  an  event  which, 
happily  for  me,  determined  me  to  expatriate 
myself  for  ever,  and  which,  by  fa.stening  upon 
me  new,  self-sought,  and  golden  chains, 
enabled  me  to  acquire  that  real  literary  free¬ 
dom,  without  which  I  should  never  have  done 
any  good,  if  so  be  that  I  have  done  good. 
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Charles  Edward,  the  Young  Pretender,  was 
at  that  time  residing  in  Florence,  m  company 
with  his  wife,  the  Countess  of  Albany,  whose 
maiden  name  was  Louisa  Stolberg,  of  the 
princely  house  of  that  name.  The  following 
IS  Alfieri’s  description  of  her : — 

“  The  sweet  fire  of  her  very  dark  eyes,  added  (a 
thing  of  rare  occurrence)  to  a  very  white  skin  and 
fair  hair,  gave  an  irresistible  brilliancy  to  her 
beanty.  She  was  twenty-five  years  of  age,  was 
much  attached  to  literature  and  the  fine  arts,  had 
an  angelic  temper,  and,  in  spite  of  her  wealth,  was 
in  the  most  painful  domestic  circumstances,  so 
that  she  could  not  be  as  happy  as  she  deserved. 
How  many  reasons  for  loving  her.” 

Her  husband  appears  to  have  been  of  a 
most  violent  and  ungovernable  temper,  and  I 
to  have  always  treated  her  in  the  harshest 
manner.  No  wonder,  then,  that  an  impas-  j 
sioned  and  susceptible  nature  like  Alfieri’s 
should  have  been  attracted  by  such  charms ! 

A  friendship  of  the  closest  and  most  enduring 
description  ensued  between  them ;  and  al¬ 
though  a  certain  air  of  mystery  always  sur¬ 
rounded  the  story  of  their  mutual  attachment, 
there  is  no  reason  whatever  to  suppose  that 
it  partook  in  the  slighest  degree  of  a  dishonor¬ 
able  character. 

Instead  of  finding  his  pa.ssion  for  the  coimt- 
ess  an  obstacle  to  literary  glory  and  useful 
occupations,  as  had  always  been  the  case 
previoiLsly  with  him,  when  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  similar  emotions,  he  found  that  it 
incited  and  spurred  him  on  to  every  good 
work,  and  accordingly  he  abandoned  himself, 
without  restraint,  to  its  indulgence.  That  he 
might  have  no  inducement  to  return  to  his 
own  country,  he  determined  to  dissolve  every 
tie  that  united  him  to  it,  and  with  that  intent 
made  an  absolute  donation  for  life  of  the 
whole  of  his  estates,  both  in  fee  and  freehold, 
to  his  natural  heir,  his  sister  Giulia,  wife  of 
the  Count  di  Cumiana.  He  merely  stipu¬ 
lated  for  an  annual  pension,  and  a  certmn 
sum  in  ready  money,  the  whole  amounting  to 
about  one-half  of  the  value  of  his  property. 
The  negotiations  were  finally  brought  to  a 
conclusion  in  November  lITS.  He  also  sold 
his  furniture  and  plate  which  he  had  left  in 
Turin ;  and,  unfortunately  for  himself,  in¬ 
vested  almost  the  whole  of  the  money  he  now 
found  himself  possessed  of,  in  French  life 
annuities.  At  one  period  of  the  negotiations 
he  was  in  great  fear  lest  he  should  lose  every¬ 
thing,  and  revolved  in  his  mind  what  profes¬ 
sion  he  should  adopt  in  case  he  should  be  left 
penniless. 

L.  “  The  art  that  presented  itself  to  me  as  the  best 


for  gaining  a  living  by,  was  that  of  a  horse-breaker, 
in  which  i  consider  myself  a  proficient  It  is  cer¬ 
tainly  one  of  the  least  servile,  and  it  appeared  to 
me  to  be  more  compatible  than  any  other  with  that 
of  a  poet,  for  it  is  n.iich  easier  to  write  tragedies 
in  a  stable  than  in  a  court” 

He  now  commenced  living  in  the  simplest 
style,  dismissed  all  his  servants,  save  one ;  sold 
or  gave  away  all  his  horses,  and  wore  the 
plainest  clothing.  He  continued  his  studies, 
without  intermission,  and  by  the  beginning 
of  1782  had  nearly  finished  the  whole  of  the 
twelve  tragedies  which  he  had  from  the  first 
made  up  his  mind  to  write,  and  not  to  exceed. 
These  were  entitled  respectively  Filippo,  Pol- 
inice,  Anlipone,  Ayamennone,  Orttte,  DanOar- 
zia,  Virginia,  La  Conyiura  de’  Pazzi,  Maria 
Stuarda,  Otiavia,  TVmo/eonc,  and  Ro»munda. 
Happening,  however,  to  read  the  Merope  of 
Maflfei,  then  considered  the  best  Italian  tra¬ 
gedy,  he  felt  so  indignant,  that  he  set  to 
work,  and  very  shortly  produced  his  tragedy 
of  that  name,  which  was  soon  followed  by  the 
Saul,  which  is  incomparably  the  finest  of  his 
works. 

llie  Countess  had  obtained  permission  at 
the  end  of  1780  to  leave  her  husband,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  brutal  treatment  she  experi¬ 
enced  at  his  hands,  and  to  retire  to  Rome.  It 
was  not  long  before  Alfieri  followed  her,  and 
took  up  his  habitation  there  also.  At  the  end 
of  1782,  his  Antigone  was  performed  by  a 
company  of  amateurs — he  himself  being  one 
— before  an  audience  consisting  of  all  the 
rank  and  fashion  of  Rome.  Its  success  was 
uneqiuvocal,  and  he  felt  so  proud  of  his  tri¬ 
umph,  that  he  determined  to  send  four  of  his 
tragedies  to  press,  getting  his  friend  Gori,  at 
Siena,  to  superintend  the  printing ;  and  they 
were  accordingly  published. 

ITie  intimacy  between  Alfieri  and  the 
Countess  now  inflamed  the  anger  of  Charles 
Edward  and  his  brother.  Cardinal  York,  to 
such  a  pitch,  that  Alfieri  found  it  prudent  to 
leave  Rome,  which  he  did  in  May  1783,  in  a 
state  of  bitter  anguish.  He  first  made  pil¬ 
grimages  to  the  tombs  of  Dante,  Petrarch, 
and  Ariosto,  at  Ravenna,  Arqua.  and  Fer¬ 
rara  ;  at  each  of  which  he  spent  some  ‘time 
in  dreaming,  praying,  and  weeping,  at  the 
same  time  pouring  forth  a  perfect  stream  of 
impassioned  poetry.  On  getting  to  Siena, 
he  superintended  personally  the  printing  of 
six  more  of  his  tragedies,  and  for  the  first 
time  felt  all  the  cares  of  authorship,  being 
driven  nearly  distracted  by  the  sad  realities 
of  censors,  both  spiritual  and  temporal,  cor- 
[  rectors  of  the  press,  compositors,  pressmen, 
1  (fee. ;  and  the  worry  he  experiencea  brought 
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on  a  sharp  attack  of  gout.  On  recovering, 
he  determined  to  start  off  once  more  on  his 
travels,  making  as  a  plea  his  desire  to  pur¬ 
chase  a  stud  of  horses  m  Eingland,  his  eques¬ 
trian  propensities  having  returned  with  vio¬ 
lence.  He  accordingly  left  his  tragedies,  both 
published  and  unpublished,  to  shift  for  them¬ 
selves,  and  proce^ed  to  England,  where,  in 
a  few  weeks,  he  bought  no  less  than  fourteen 
horses.  That  being  the  exact  number  of  the 
tragedies  he  had  written,  he  used  to  amuse 
himself  by  saying,  “  For  each  tragedy  you 
have  got  a  horse,”  in  reference  to  the  pun¬ 
ishment  inflicted  on  naughty  schoolboys  in 
Italy,  where  the  culprit  is  mounted  on  the 
shoulders  of  another  boy,  while  the  muster 
lays  on  the  cane. 

He  experienced  almost  endless  trouble  and 
difficulty  in  conveying  his  acquisitions  safely 
back  to  Italy.  The  account  he  gives  of  the 
passage  of  the  Alps  by  Mount  Cents,  from 
Lanslebourg  to  the  Novalese,  is  really  quite 
romantic ;  and  he  compares  himself  to  Han¬ 
nibal  on  the  occasion,  but  says  that  if  the 
passage  of  the  latter  cost  him  a  great  deal  of 
nnegar,  it  cost  him  (Alfieri)  no  small  quan¬ 
tity  of  wine,  as  the  whole  p^y  concerned  in 
conveying  the  horses  over  the  mountains, 
guides,  farriers,  grooms,  and  adjutants,  drank 
uke  fishes. 

On  reaching  Turin,  he  wa.s  present  at  a 
performance  of  his  “  Virginia,  at  the  same 
theatre  where,  nine  years  antecedently,  his 
early  play  of  “  Cleopatra"  had  been  acted. 
He  shortly  received  intelligence  that  the 
Countess  had  been  permitted  to  leave  Rome 
and  to  go  to  Switzerland.  He  could  not 
refrain  from  following  her,  and  accordingly 
rejoined  her  at  Colmar,  a  city  of  Alsace, 
after  a  separation  of  sixteen  months.  The 
sight  of  her  whom  he  loved  so  dearly  again 
awakened  his  poetic  genius,  and  gave  birth, 
at  almost  one  and  the  same  moment,  to  his 
three  tragedies  of  Agide,  Sofonisba,  andMiira, 
despite  his  previous  resolve  to  write  no  more. 
When  obliged  to  leave  the  Countess,  he  re¬ 
turned  to  Italy,  but  the  following  year  again 
visited  her,  remaining  in  Alsace  when  she 
proceeded  to  Paris.  She  happened  to  men¬ 
tion  in  a  letter  that  she  had  been  much 
pleased  with  seeing  VolUdre’s  Brutus  per¬ 
formed  on  the  stage.  This  excited  his  emu¬ 
lation.  “What!”  he  exclmmed,  Bmtuses 
written  by  a  Voltaire?”  Ill  write  Brutuses, 
and  two  at  once :  moreover,  time  will  show 
whether  such  subjects  for  tragedy  are  bet¬ 
ter  adapted  for  me  or  for  a  plebeian-bom 
Frenchman,  who  for  more  than  sixty  years 
subscribed  himself  “  Voltaire,  Gentleman  in 


Ordinary  to  the  King."  Accordingly  he  set 
to  work,  and  planned  on  the  spot  ms  Bruto 
Primo  and  Bruto  Secondo ;  sSter  which  he 
once  more  renewed  his  vow  to  Apollo  to 
write  no  more  tragedies.  About  this  period 
he  also  sketched  &  Abel,  which  he  called  by 
the  whimsical  title  of  a  Tramelogedy.  He 
next  went  to  Paris,  and  made  arrangements 
with  the  celebrated  Didot  for  printing  the 
whole  of  hU  tragedies  in  six  volumes.  On 
returning  to  Amce,  in  company  with  the 
Countess,  he  was  joined  by  his  old  friend  the 
Abate  di  Caluso,  who  brought  with  him  a 
letter  from  his  mother,  containing  proposals 
for  his  marriage  with  a  rich  young  l^y  of 
Asti,  whose  name  was  not  mentioned.  Al¬ 
fieri  told  the  Abate,  smilingly,  that  he  must 
decline  the  proffered  match,  and  had  not  even 
sutficient  curiosity  to  inquire  who  the  lady 
was. 

Shortly  afterwards  he  was  attacked  by  a 
most  dangerous  illness,  which  reduced  him  to 
the  point  of  death.  On  recovering,  he  went 
with  his  friends  to  Kehl,  and  was  so  much 
pleased  with  the  printing  establishment  of 
the  well-known  Beaumarchais,  that  he  resolv¬ 
ed  to  have  the  whole  of  his  works,  with  the 
exception  of  his  tragedies,  which  were  in 
Didot’s  hands,  printed  there  ;  and  according¬ 
ly,  by  August  1780,  all  his  writings,  both  m 
prose  and  poetry,  were  printed. 

In  the  meantime  the  Countess  of  Albany 
had  heard  of  the  death  of  her  husband,  which 
took  place  Rome,  on  the  31st  Januar}’,  1798. 
This  event  set  her  entirely  free,  and  it  is 
generally  believed  that  she  was  shortly  after¬ 
wards  united  in  marriage  to  Alfieri ;  but  the 
fact  was  never  known,  and  to  the  last  the 
poet  presen’ed  the  greatest  mystery  on  the 
subject. 

Paris  now  became  their  regular  residence, 
and  it  was  not  long  before  the  revolutionary 
troubles  commenced.  In  April,  1791,  they 
determined  to  pay  a  visit  to  Elngland,  where 
the  Countess  had  never  been.  They  remmn- 
ed  here  some  months,  and  on  their  embarking 
at  Dover  on  their  return,  Alfieri  chanced  to 
notice  among  the  people  collected  on  the 
beach  to  see  the  vessel  off,  the  very  lady,  his 
intrigue  with  whom  twenty  years  before  had 
excited  so  great  a  sensation.  He  did  not 
speak  to  her,  but  saw  that  she  recognized 
him.  Accordingly,  on  reaching  Calais,  he 
wrote  to  her  to  inquire  into  her  present  situa¬ 
tion.  He  gives  her  reply  at  full  length  in 
his  Memoirs.  It  is  in  French ;  and  we  re¬ 
gret  that  its  length  precludes  us  from  giving 
it  here,  as  it  is  a  very  remarkable  production. 
It  indicates  a  decisive  and  inflexible  firmness 
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of  character,  very  unlike  what  is  usually  met 
with  in  her  sex. 

After  visiting  Holland  and  Belgium,  Alfieri 
and  the  Countess  returned  to  Paris.  In 
March  1792,  he  received  intelligence  of  his 
mother’s  death.  In  the  meantime  the  war 
with  the  emperor  commenced,  and  matters 
gradually  got  worse  and  worse.  Alfieri  wit¬ 
nessed  the  events  of  the  terrible  10th  of 
August,  when  the  Tuileries  was  taken  by  the 
mob  after  a  bloody  conflict,  and  Louis  XVI. 
virtually  ceased  to  reign.  Seeing  the  great 
danger  to  which  they  would  be  exposed  if 
they  remained  longer  in  Paris,  they  deter¬ 
mined  on  a  hasty  flight ;  and  after  procuring 
the  necessary  passports,  started  on  the  18th 
of  the  same  month.  They  had  a  narrow  es¬ 
cape  on  passing  the  barriers.  A  mob  of  the 
lowest  order  insisted  on  their  carriages  being 
stopped,  and  on  their  being  conducted  back 
to  Paris,  exclaiming  that  all  the  rich  were 
flying  away,  taking  their  treasures  with  them, 
and  leaving  the  poor  behind  in  want  and 
nusery.  The  few  soldiers  on  the  spot  would 
have  been  soon  overpowered ;  and  nothing 
saved  the  travelers  except  Alfieri’s  coumge. 
He  at  length  succeeded  in  forcing  a  pa8.sage  ; 
but  there  is  little  doubt  that  if  they  had 
been  obliged  to  return,  they  would  have  been 
thrown  into  prison,  in  which  case  they  would 
have  been  among  the  unhappy  victims  who 
were  so  barbarously  murdered  by  the  popu¬ 
lace  on  the  2nd  September, 

They  reached  Calais  in  two  days  and  a 
half,  having  had  to  show  their  passports  more 
than  forty  times.  They  afterwards  learned 
that  they  were  the  first  foreigners  who  had 
escaped  from  Paris  and  from  France  after 
the  catastrophe  of  the  10th  August.  After 
stopping  some  time  at  Bmssels,  they  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  Italy,  and  reached  Florence  in 
November.  That  city  remained  Alfieri’s 
dwelling-place,  nearly  uninterruptedly,  from 
this  moment  to  the  period  of  his  death. 

In  1795,  when  he  was  forty-six  years  old, 
a  feeling  of  shame  came  over  him  at  his  ig¬ 
norance  of  Greek,  and  he  determined  to 
master  that  language.  He  applied  himself 
with  such  industry  to  the  task,  that  before 
very  long  he  could  read  almost  any  Greek 
author.  There  are  few  instances  on  record 
of  such  an  effort  being  made  at  so  advanced 
a  period  of  life.  Yet,  perhaps,  a  still  more 
remarkable  case  than  that  of  our  poet  is  that 
of  Mehemet  Ali,  who  did  not  learn  to  read 
or  write  till  more  than  forty  years  of  age. 
His  son  Ibrahim  never  did  even  that.*  At 

*  Daring  Ibrahim  Pasha’s  visit  to  England  in  the 
summer  of  1846,  his  autograph  was  requested  for 


the  same  time  that  he  was  learning  Greek, 
Alfieri  amused  himself  by  writing  satires,  of 
which  he  had  completed  seventeen  by  the 
end  of  1797.  The  fruit  of  his  Greek  studies 
appeared  in  his  tragedies  of  Alcegte  Prima 
and  A'ceste  Seconda,  which  he  composed  af¬ 
ter  reading  Euripides’  fine  play  of  tliat  name. 
He  calls  these  essays  his  final  perjuries  to 
Apollo.  We  have  certainly  seen  him  break 
his  vow  sufficiently  often.  The  twelve  tra¬ 
gedies  he  pledged  himself  not  to  exceed  had 
now  grown  to  their  present  number  of  twen¬ 
ty-one,  besides  the  tramelogedy  of  Abel. 

He  remained  quietly  and  happily  at  Flor¬ 
ence  till  the  French  invasion  in  March  1799, 
when  he  and  the  Countess  retired  to  a  villa 
in  the  country*.  He  marked  his  hatred  of 
the  French  nation  by  writing  his 
a  miscellaneous  collection  in  pro.se  and  verse 
of  the  most  violent  and  indiscriminate  abuse 
of  France,  and  everything  connected  with  it, 
as  its  name  imports.*  On  the  evacuation  of 
Florence  by  the  French  in  July,  they  returned 
to  the  city,  but  agmn  left  it  on  the  second 
invasion  in  October  1800.  The  French  com- 
raander-in-chief  wrote  to  Alfieri,  requesting 
the  honor  of  the  acquaintance  of  a  man  who 
had  rendered  such  distinguished  services  to 
literature :  but  he  told  him,  in  reply,  that  if 
he  wrote  in  his  quality  as  Commandant  of 
Florence,  he  would  yield  to  his  superior 
authority ;  but  that  if  it  was  merely  as  an 
individual  curious  to  see  him,  he  must  beg 
to  be  excused. 

We  now  find  him  irresistibly  impelled  to 
try  his  hand  at  comedy,  and  he  accordingly 
wrote  the  six  which  are  published  with  his 
other  works.  They  are  entitled,  respectively, 
L'Uno,  I  Pochi,  II  Troppo,  Trt  Velene  ri- 
mesa  avrai  VAntidotd  La  Fimttrina,  and  II 
Divorzio.  The  first  four  are  political  in  their 
character,  and  written  in  iambics,  like  his 
tragedies.  The  last  is  the  only  one  that  can 


the  royal  album.  He  was  obliged  to  confess  that  he 
was  unable  to  write.  Yet  how  could  he  refuse  a 
request  from  such  a  quarter?  Various  exi>edieDts 
were  successively  proposed  and  rejected  for  com¬ 
promising  matters.  *  At  length,  however,  it  was 
8uggeste«i  that  he  should  learn  to  write  his  name  for 
the  occasion.  A  copy  was  marked  for  him  as  for  a 
schoolboy;  and  after  one  or  two  unsuccessful  at¬ 
tempts,  he  managed  to  produce  a  tolerable  resem¬ 
blance  of  his  name:  and  the  royal  album  can  lK>ast 
the  first  and  last  autograph  of  the  great  Egyptian 
warrior.  We  have  this  anecdote  from  one  who 
witnessed  the  whole  proceeding. 

*  A  modem  writer  states  this  work  to  have  been 
called  “  MisoOAU>,"/rowi  the  heterogeneou*  eharaeter 
of  it$  eontenl*  !  /  The  reverend  author  probably 
considered  the  word  to  be  derived  from  the  Englisn 
1  “Mix-oil." 
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be  ranked  with  modem  comedies.  Sismondi 
truly  remarks,  that  in  these  dramas  he  ex¬ 
hibits  the  powers  of  a  great  satirist,  not  of 
a  successful  dramatist. 

His  health  was  by  this  time  seriously  im¬ 
paired,  and  he  felt  it  necessary  to  cease  en¬ 
tirely  from  his  labors.  On  the  8th  of 
December,  1802,  he  put  the  finishing  stroke 
to  his  works,  and  amused  himself  for  the 
short  remainder  of  his  life  in  writing  the 
conclusion  of  his  ^femoirs.  Feeling  extreme¬ 
ly  proud  at  having  overcome  the  dfficulties 
of  the  Greek  language  in  his  later  years,  he 
invented  a  collar,  on  which  were  engraved  the 
names  of  twenty-three  ancient  and  modem 
poets,  and  to  which  was  attached  a  cameo 
representing  Homer.  On  the  back  of  it  he 
wrote  the  Allowing  distich  : — 

Aurov  irrs’ '  Ofx^jou 

Koi^vix^  Ssurigav, 

which  may  be  thus  Englished  ; — 

Perchance  Alfieri  made  no  great  misnomer 
When  he  dubbed  himself  Knight  of  the  Order  of 
Homer. 

With  the  account  of  this  amu.sing  little 
incident  Alfieri  terminates  the  historj-  of  his 
life.  The  date  it  bears  is  the  14  th  of  May, 
1803,  and  on  the  8th  of  October  of  the  same 
year  he  breathed  his  last,  in  the  fifty-fifth 
year  of  his  age.  The  particulars  of  his  death 
are  given  in  a  letter  addressed  by  the  Abate 
di  Caluso  to  the  Countess  of  Albany.  An 
attack  of  gout  in  the  stomach  was  the  imme¬ 
diate  cause  of  it.  The  delicate  state  of  his 
health  greatly  accelerated  the  progress  of  the 


disease,  which  was  still  further  promoted  by 
his  insisting  on  proceeding  with  the  correc¬ 
tion  of  his  works  almost  to  the  very  last.  He 
was  so  little  aware  of  his  impending  dissolu¬ 
tion,  that  he  took  a  drive  in  a  carriage  on  the 
3d  October,  and  tried  to  the  last  moment  to 
starve  his  gout  into  submission.  He  refused 
to  allow  leeches  to  be  applied  to  his  legs,  as 
the  physicians  reconunended,  because  they 
would  have  prevented  him  from  walking.  At 
thb  period  all  his  studies  and  labors  of  the 
last  thirty  years  rushed  through  his  mind ; 
and  he  told  the  Countess,  who  was  attending 
him,  that  a  considerable  munber  of  Greek 
verses  from  the  beginning  of  Hesiod,  which 
he  had  only  read  once  in  his  life,  recurred 
most  distinctly  to  his  memory.  His  mortal 
agony  came  on  so  suddenly,  that  there  was 
no  time  to  administer  to  hun  the  last  conso¬ 
lations  of  religion.  He  was  buried  in  the 
church  of  Santa  Croce  at  Florence,  where  al¬ 
ready  reposed  the  remains  of  Machiavelli,  of 
Michael  Angelo,  and  of  Galileo.  A  monument 
to  his  memory,  the  work  of  the  great  Canova, 
was  raised  over  his  ashes,  by  direction  of  the 
Countess  of  Albany. 

Such  then  was  Alfieri !  And  may  we  not 
draw  a  mural  from  the  story  of  his  life,  as 
faintly  and  imperfectly  shadowed  forth  in  the 
preceding  sketch  ?  Does  it  not  show  us  how 
we  may  overcome  obstacles  deemed  by  us  in¬ 
superable,  and  how  we  may  seek  to  become 
something  better  than  what  we  are  ?  The 
poet’s  name  will  go  down  to  future  ages  as 
the  idol  of  his  countrymen ;  may  the  beneficial 
effect  produced  by  a  mind  like  his  upon  the 
character  and  aspirations  of  the  world  be  en¬ 
during  ! 


Population  of  tub  Sandwich  Islands. 
— The  recent  accounts  from  the  Pacific  have 
revived  the  subject  of  the  depopulation  of  the 
Sandwhich  Islands— or  rather,  more  proper¬ 
ly,  of  the  extinction  of  the  aboriginal  inhabit¬ 
ants,  and  the  occupation  of  the  Islands  by 
another  race.  It  appears  from  a  late  enu- 
merati  on  that  the  number  of  deaths  during 
the  past  year  has  more  than  doubled  the 
number  of  births.  This  process,  it  is  evident, 
cannot  continue  through  a  long  seriea  of 
years,  without  the  extinction  of  the  entire  pop¬ 
ulation.  This  depopulation  is  not  a  new 
thing,  but  has  been  going  on  for  a  long  series 
of  years.  Captain  Cook,  in  1778,  estimated 
the  population  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  at 
400,000.  Mr.  Ellis,  the  missionary,  in  1830, 
states  the  number  to  be  about  150,000.  By 


a  census  taken  during  the  present  year,  the 
whole  population  is  found  to  have  fallen  since 
1830 — that  is,  in  twenty  years — to  84,165; 
being  a  decline  of  forty  per  cent,  during  that 
peri^.  But  the  census,  giving  us  returns  of 
births  and  deaths  for  the  last  year,  shows 
that  the  ratio  of  decrease  during  that  year  was 
greater,  much  greater  than  the  average  men¬ 
tioned.  Thus  the  whole  number  of  deaths 
for  the  year  was  4,320,  while  the  whole 
number  of  births  was  only  1,422  ;  leaving  an 
excess  of  deaths  over  births  of  2,898.  The 
rate  of  diminution,  therefore,  for  the  year, 
was  no  less  than  three  and  a  half  per  cent, 
nearly  of  the  whole  population.  Should  this 
rate  be  continued,  the  race  will  be  entirely 
extinct  before  the  close  of  the  century,  in 
fact  wilhm  thirty  or  forty  years. 
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Some  uncertainty  still  appears  to  prevail  as  dera  laureate,  and  the  historian  of  an  art  for 
to  the  precise  origin  of  the  designation  “  Poet  which  he  himself  {^sessed  but  slight  faculty 
Laureate,”  as  applied  to  an  officer  in  the  or  power,  is  at  pains  to  show  that  students 
household  of  the  English  monarchs.  There  at  the  English  universities,  Oxford  especially, 
is  not,  however,  any  reasonable  doubt  that  who  graduated  in  grammar,  which  included 
what  may  be  said  to  constitute  the  essence  rhetoric  and  versification,  were  crowned  with 
of  the  appointment — payments  in  money  and  a  wreath  of  laurel,  and  that  the  king’s  lau- 
wine  for  extolling  the  deeds  and  virtues  of  reate  was  at  first  simply  “  a  graduated  rhe- 
royalty — dates  from  at  least  as  far  back  as  torician  in  the  service  of  the  court.”  The 
the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  or  that  the  primary  examples  which  he  gives  sufficiently  prove, 
title  of  the  gentleman  so  retained  and  honored  however,  that  a  faculty  for  poetry,  or  rather 
was  that  of  Versificator  Regis,  or  king’s  ver-  that  which  at  the  time  passed  for  it  at  the 
sifier.  Mr.  Gifford,  indeed,  tells  us,  in  his  universities,  was  generally  essential  to  the 
preface  to  Ben  Jonson’s  works,  that  till  the  acquirement  of  the  “bays.”  In  1470,  John 
patent  of  Charles  I.,  conferring  upon  that  Watson,  a  student  in  grammar,  was  awarded 
author  an  annual  pension  of  one  hundred  the  wreath,  on  condition  of  writing  one  hun- 
pounds  and  a  tierce  of  Canary  wine,  there  dred  Latin  verses  in  praise  of  the  university, 
had  been  no  regular  appointment  of  a  court  or  a  Latin  comedy.  Richard  Smyth  and 
laureate.  “Hitherto,’’ he  observes,  “the  laurel  Maurice  Byrcheshaw  were  also  “crowned,” 
appears  to  have  been  a  mere  title  adopted  at  after  each  had  composed  one  hundred  Latin 
pleasure  by  those  who  were  employed  to  hexameters  to  the  glory  of  Oxford.  An  ad- 
wrile  for  the  court,  but  conferring  no  privi-  ditional  stipulation  with  Byrcheshaw  was,  that 
leges,  and  establishing  no  claim  to  a  salary.”  neither  Ovid’s  “  Art  of  Love  ”  nor  the  elegies 
There  is  a  misstatement  of  fact  and  a  confusion  of  Pamphilus  should  be  studied  in  his  audi- 
of  inference  in  this  passage,  surprising  from  tory.  Other  instances  could  be  easily  adduced ; 
so  well-informed  and  acute  a  writer.  The  and  there  is,  besides,  no  question  that  the  cus- 
title,  Poeta  Laureatus  had  a  precise  signifi-  tom  of  crowning  successful  graduates  was 
caUon  and  a  disUnct  origin,  although  not  much  more  common  in  the  universities  of 
always  a  loyal  one,  and  could  not  with  any  France  and  Germany  than  those  of  England, 
propriety  have  been  assumed  by  any  person  The  formula  used  by  the  chancellors  of  the 
“  employed  to  write  for  the  court.”  That  university  of  Strasbourg  on  these  occasions  is 
the  payments  were  not  made  with  the  perfect  very  emphatic : — “  I  create  you,  placed  in  a 
exactitude  which  in  these  days  marks  dis-  chair  of  state,  crowned  with  laurel  and  irr, 
bursements  from  the  Queen’s  Exchequer,  is  and  wearing  a  ring  of  gold,  and  the  same  do 
true  enough,  not  only  with  regard  to  this  pronounce  poets  laureate,  in  the  name  of  the 
particular  office,  but  every  other  in  the  earlier  Father,  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost” 
royal  households ;  but  that  the  salaries  of  the  The  crowning  of  Petrarch  in  1341,  and  of 
king’s  versifiers  were  from  time  to  time  ordered  Tasso  in  1594,  by  the  senate  of  Rome,  will 
to  &  regularly  paid,  there  can  be  no  question,  at  once  recur  to  the  reader’s  mind,  and  will, 
A  few  words,  before  attempting  to  thread  in  conjunction  with  what  has  been  previously 
our  way  through  the  haze  which  shrouds  tl)e  stated,  justify  the  conclusion  that  the  “laurel  ’ 
authors  whom  the  Plantagenets  and  Tudors  could  not,  as  Mr.  Gifford  pretends,  be  as- 
delighted  to  honor,  upon  the  signification  of  sumed  at  pleasure  before  the  reign  of  Charles 
the  term  “  Laureate,’’  as  applied  to  poets,  I. ;  and  that  a  versifier  in  the  service  of  the 
versifiers,  or  rhetoriciaas,  may  be  acceptable,  early  English  kings,  if  not  “  crowned  ”  by  the 
and  will  place  the  matter  in  a  sufficiently  sovereign,  owed  his  title  of  laureate  to  having 
clear  light.  received  the  wreath  from  some  other  compe- 

Mr.  ^omas  Warton,  a  eofaparatsrely  mo-  |  tent  authority.  In  course  of  time,  custom 
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gave  the  title,  as  of  course,  to  the  person 
nominated  to  the  office  by  the  monarch ;  but 
originally  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  un¬ 
less  duly  “  laureled,"  the  king’s  versifier  was 
simply  “  Versificator  Regis."  This  explana¬ 
tion  reconciles  many  apparent  contradictions 
in  the  notices  scattered  here  and  there  with 
regard  to  the  actual  holders  of  the  royal 
laureatesbip. 

The  first  king’s  poet  or  versifier  who  is 
known  to  have  been  paid  a  yearly  salary  from 
the  royal  exchequer,  was  one  Henry  de  Av- 
ranches.  He  lived  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III., 
and  by  precepts,  dated  1249  and  1251,  the 
king’s  treasurer  was  ordered  to  pay  the  said 
Master  Henry  one  hundred  shillings  yearly. 
There  were,  however,  previous  recognised 
adulators  of  the  English  monarch  :  one  Walo 
panegyrised  Henry  I. ;  and  Baston,  whom 
Bale  styles  “Laureatus  apud  Oxoniensis,” 
did  the  same  for  Richard  I.’s  crusade;  but 
the  essentiality  of  a  court  laureatesbip— that 
of  a  fixed  income  paid  for  the  express  purpose 
of  having  the  king’s  praises  duly  chanted  in 
prose  or  verse — is  first  strictly  provable  in 
the  case  of  Henry  de  Avranches.  The  butt 
of  Canary  wine  may  also  have  bad  its  origin 
in  this  reign,  although  the  gift  in  this  instance 
was  conferred  on  “  Richard,  the  royal  harper,” 
to  whom  his  majesty  ordered  “  a  pipe  of  wine 
and  forty  shillings"  to  be  given.  B^trice,  the 
harper’s  wife — a  Jongleresse,”  or  “gong- 

leresse,"  who,  it  is  conjectured,  accompanied 
her  husband’s  harping  in  pantomimic  action 
— was  also  order^  a  pipe  of;wine,  but  no 
money.  Henry  de  Avranches,  we  find,  had 
the  misfortune,  in  some  of  his  productions,  to 
wound  the  delicate  susceptibilities  of  the  Cor¬ 
nish  people,  by  imputing  to  them  roughness 
and  rusticity  of  manners.  This  was  felt  to 
be  altogether  preposterous  and  abominable ; 
and  a  native  of  the  calumniated  county — one 
Michael  Blaunpayne,  who,  if  we  may  judge 
by  the  scrap  of  I^tinity  left  us,  bad  as  rough 
and  fluent  a  tongue  as  such  a  service  could 
require — was  employed  to  return  the  insult 
in  kind.  The  retaliatory  verses — recited  be¬ 
fore  Hugh,  abbot  of  Westminster,  Hugh  de 
Mortimer,  official  of  the  archbishop  of  Can¬ 
terbury,  the  bishop  elect  of  Winchester,  and 
the  bishop  of  Rochester — contain  a  charming 
description  of  the  corporality  of  the  first 
salaried  king’s  poet.  Master  Henry  de  Av¬ 
ranches  is  therein  declared  to  hare  the  legs 
of  a  goat,  the  thigh  of  a  sparrow,  the  aide  of 
a  boar,  the  nose  of  a  whelp  (the  pug  variety 
is  perhaps  meant),  the  tooth  and  cheek  of  a 
mule,  the  forehead  of  a  hog,  and  the  head  of 
a  bull,  and,  moreover,  to  be  all  over  of  the 


color  of  a  Moor.  History  is  silent  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  continuators  of  the  loyal  line  of 
poets  until  we  arrive  at  the  reign  of  Edward 
IV.,  where  we  alight  upon  the  name  of  one 
John  Kay,  the  author  of  a  prose  translation 
of  a  Latin  poem  on  the  siege  of  Rhodes. 
John  Kay,  in  his  address  to  the  king,  sub¬ 
scribes  himself  •'  hys  humble  poete  laureate.” 
This  is  the  first  instance  in  which  the  name 
of  poet  laureate  is  known  to  have  been  used 
by  the  king’s  versifiers. 

A  few  retrospective  words  will  here  be 
necessary  with  respect  to  Chaucer,  who  lived, 
we  wish  we  could  say  flourished,  in  the  pre¬ 
vious  reigns  of  Edward  III.,  Richard  II.,  and 
Henry  IV.,  inasmuch  as  it  is  sometimes  as¬ 
serted  that  the  father  of  English  poetry  was 
one  of  the  near  successors  to  the  title  and 
honors  of  Henry  de  Avranches.  The  facts 
which  have  given  a  faint  color  to  this  assump¬ 
tion  are  these : — In  Edward’s  reign,  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  life  of  his  patron,  John  of  Gaunt, 
Chaucer  was  allowed  a  pitcher  of  wine  per 
day  from  the  king’s  stores.  He  fell  subse¬ 
quently,  as  we  all  know,  from  his  attachment 
to  the  Lancasterian  cause,  into  peril  and  dis¬ 
grace  ;  and  this  moderate  dolium  was  stop¬ 
ped.  Richard  appears  to  have  relented,  as 
we  find  he  was  allowed  (1393)  a  yearly  tun 
of  wine.  Henry  IV.  (Bolingbroke)  continued 
this  donation,  and  added  forty  marks  yearly. 
In  neither  of  the  “doequets"  or  “precepts” 
ordering  these  gifts  is  there  a  syllable  that 
affords  any  ground  for  supposing  that  they 
were  to  be  paid  for  in  laudatory  odes  or  ad¬ 
dresses.  Then  there  is  the  positive  testimony 
of  Skelton ;  and  it  is,  moreover,  idle  to  as¬ 
sume,  that  a  poet  who  receives  the  bounty 
of  a  monarch  most  necessarily  be  a  “  poet 
laureate  ”  in  the  conventional  use  of  the  term. 
Were  this  so,  there  would  be  many  laureates 
in  the  present  day  besides  Alfred  Tennyson. 
Mr.  Southey,  to  be  sure,  in  his  natural  anxiety 
to  gem  the  list  of  questionable  celebrities 
with  a  great  name,  claims,  in  his  “  Carmen 
Triumphale”  (1814),  that  of  Eidmund  Spen¬ 
ser  for  no  better  reason — 

**  In  happy  hoar  doth  he  receive 
The  lanrel,  oieM  of  fsmoas  bards  of  yore. 
Which  Dryden  and  diviner  Spenser  bore.” 

It  is  quite  true  that  Queen  Elisabeth  bestowed 
a  pension  of  fif^  pounds  a  year  upon  the 
author  of  the  “  Fairy  Queen but  the  patent 
(1590)  which  authorized  the  grant  contains 
not  a  syllable  about  the  laureatesbip,  rhicb, 
moreover,  in  Spenser  s  time,  vas  appro¬ 
priately  filled  by  two  very  different  persons — 
Charles  Edwards  and  Samuel  Daniel.  Neither 
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the  name  of  Geoffrey  Chaucer  nor  that  of 
Edmund  Spenser  has,  we  may  be  satisfied, 
the  slightest  claim  to  be  placed  in  the  list  of 
laureates. 

Reverting  to  the  partially  ascertained  or¬ 
der  of  succession  following  Eklward  IV.’s 
John  Kay,  one  Andrew  Bernard,  an  Augus¬ 
tine  monk,  was,  we  find,  Henry  VII.’s  lau¬ 
reate.  His  salary  was  at  first  a  very  meagre 
one — only  “ten  marks  a  year,  till  he  can  ob¬ 
tain  something  better.”  This  he  eagerly  did, 
being  appointed  preceptor  and  historiograph- 
or  to  Prince  Henry.  He  wrote  an  t^dress 
on  the  marriage  of  the  king’s  daughter, 
another  to  Henry  YIII.  on  his  auspicious 
tenth  year,  another  on  his  thirteenth  year, 
and  a  new-year’s  gift  for  1515. 

Next  on  the  roll  comes  John  Skelton.  He 
was  rector  of  Diss  in  Norfolk,  and  appears 
to  have  been  of  somewhat  doubtful  morality. 
He  got  himself  into  trouble  by  “  buffooneries” 
in  the  pulpit,  and  writing  satirical  ballads 
against  the  mendicants.  For  these  vagaries, 
and  also,  it  was  said,  “  for  having  been  guilty 
of  certain  crimes,  at  mott  poets  are"  Nykke, 
bishop  of  Norwich,  rebuked  and  finally  sus¬ 
pended  him.  The  alleged  crimes  consisted, 
according  to  Delafield,  in  his  being  married ; 
Fuller  says,  in  keeping  a  concubine.  The 
laureate’s  saucy  wit  was  afterwards  levelled 
at  Cardinal  Wolsey ;  and  the  unfortunate 
rhymster,  hotly  pursued  by  the  great  man’s 
retainers,  was  obliged  to  run  for  it.  Luckily, 
he  succeeded  in  reaching  Westminster  Abbey, 
where  the  abbot,  Islip,  afforded  him  sanctu¬ 
ary  and  kind  treatment  till  his  death.  He 
was  buried  in  the  adjoining  church  of  St. 
Margaret’s. 

Richard  Edwards,  a  native  of  Somerset¬ 
shire,  came  after  Skelton.  He  is  stated  in 
the  patents  to  have  been  “  Laureate  Poet, 
Player,  Musician,  and  Buffoon,”  to  the  queens 
Mary  and  Elizabeth ;  and  he  was,  there  is  no 
question,  the  delight  of  those  monarchs’ 
courts  and  ladies  of  honour.  He  is  the  writer 
of  “  The  Paradise  of  Dainty  Devices.” 

The  next  of  the  “  famous  bards  of  yore,” 
as  Mr.  Southey  styles  them,  was  Samuel 
Daniel.  This  gentleman  appears  to  have 
been  equal  to  the  salary  only,  the  laureate 
work  having  been  done  by  Ben  Jonson — not, 
however,  without  reward.  This  latter  is  the 
first  eminent  name  on  the  list ;  but  the  fame 
of  its  possessor  is  tarnished,  not  heightened, 
by  the  court  flatteries  he  strung  together. 
Charles  I.,  while  Daniel  still  lived  (1630), 
with  much  kindly  consideration  for  the  then 
aged  and  ailing  man,  granted  him  an  annuity 
of  one  hundred  pounds,  and  a  tierce  of  Canary 
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wine  annually.  This  patent  it  was  which 
Mr.  Gifford,  in  his  anxiety  to  disconnect  Jon¬ 
son  from  the  preceding  king’s  poets,  regards 
as  the  first  creation  of  a  regular  orthodox 
laureate.  The  position  is  clearly  untenable. 
Had  Mr.  Gifford  said  that  Jonson  was  the 
first  tolerably  well  paid  laureate,  he  would 
have  been  much  nearer  the  truth.  Daniel 
was  so  annoyed  at  the  affront,  as  he  construed 
it,  put  upon  him,  that  he  at  once  withdrew 
from  court,  and  soon  afterwards  died,  it  was 
said,  of  chagrin.  His  rival  and  successor  did 
not  long  survive  him. 

“  Rare  Ben  Jonson  ”  was  succeeded  by 
D’Avenant,  the  scandal-reputed  son  of  Shak- 
speare,  and  certainly  a  fierce  royalist,  and 
patentee  of  the  Duke’s  Theatre,  in  Lincoln’s 
Inn.  He  attempted  a  revival  of  theatricals 
during  the  reign  of  the  Puritans,  and  only 
escaped  the  vengeance  of  the  fanatics  of  the 
period  through  the  kindly  intervention  of 
Milton.  His  reputation  was  much  higher  as 
a  player  than  as  a  poet — a  distinction  which 
does  not  necessarily  suppose  very  exalted 
histrionic  talent,  as  “  Gondibert,”  a  kind  of 
domestic  epic,  and  the  least  forgotten  of  his 
pieces,  fully  testifies. 

D’Avenant  died  in  1668,  and  on  the  I8th 
of  August  1670  John  Dryden  was  invested 
with  the  court  laurel.  Being  also  royal  his¬ 
toriographer,  his  income  from  the  two  offices 
reached  two  hundred  a  year,  besides  the 
“  Canary.”  The  patent  set  forth  that  the 
laureateship  was  b^towed  on  “John  Dryden, 
M.A.,  in  consideration  of  his  many  acceptable 
services  theretofore  done  to  his  present  ma¬ 
jesty,  and  for  an  observation  of  his  learning 
and  eminent  abilities,  and  his  great  skill  and 
elegant  style,  both  in  verse  and  prose.”  Ser¬ 
vility  to  worldly  greatness  was  Dryden’s 
strongly  marked  characteristic ;  but  the  Re¬ 
volution  overthrew  the  chief  altars  before 
which  he  had  burned  such  lavish  incense,  dis¬ 
possessed  him  of  his  offices,  and  turned  his 
genius  to  manlier,  healthier  themes. 

The  next  laureate  was  Nahum  Tate,  of 
whom  it  is  enough  to  say  that  he  assisted 
his  two  immediate  predecessors  in  maltreat¬ 
ing  Shakspeare.  Rowe,  faintly  known  in 
these  days  as  the  author  of  the  “  h’air  Peni¬ 
tent,”  and  one  or  two  similar  dramas,  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  Tate;  and  Rowe,  in  his  turn, 
yielded  the  laurel  to  the  Rev.  Laurence  Eus- 
den.  He,  in  his  turn,  shuffled  off  the  stage ; 
when  entered  Colley  Cibber,  the  hero  of  the 
“  Dunciad,”  and  a  personage  whose  name, 
from  various  causes,  seems  more  intimately 
associated  with  the  laureateship  than  any 
other.  Cibber’s  “  Odes,”  like  his  plays,  are 
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thoroughly  unreadable ;  and  yet  the  dis¬ 
criminating  **  Town”  considered  him  for  some 
time  to  be  a  very  pretty  fellow  in  the  dra¬ 
matic  line.  So  sublimely,  stolidly  uncon¬ 
scious  was  Cibber  himself  of  his  own  incapa¬ 
city,  that  the  sharp  arrows  of  Pope’s  stinging 
sarcasm  had  no  more  effect  upon  him  than 
needle-points  would  on  the  hide  of  a  rhinoce¬ 
ros.  Mr.  Cibber  was  a  player  as  well  as  a 
poet ;  but,  on  attaining  the  laurel,  he  retired 
from  his  profession,  and  died  in  old  age,  and 
worldly  prosperity  and  consideration. 

William  Whitehead,  a  person  of  very  hum¬ 
ble  birth — he  was  the  son  of  a  baker,  of  Cam¬ 
bridge — succeeded  to  the  tarnished  wreath. 
He  possessed  considerable  rhyming  facility, 
bad  published  some  trifling  poems,  and  been 
noticed  by  Pope  ;  but  he  owed  his  appoint¬ 
ment  far  more  to  the  influence  of  the  Elarls 
of  Jersey  and  Harcourt,  with  whose  sons  he 
had  traveled  several  years  on  the  continent 
in  the  capacity  of  tutor,  than  to  any  reputa¬ 
tion  he  had  acquired  for  verse  making.  He 
had  already  received,  whilst  yet  in  Italy, 
“  two  genteel  patent  places,  usually  united  ; 
namely,  the  secretaryship  and  the  registrar- 
ship  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath.”  The  minis¬ 
ter,  after  receiving  from  Gray  a  peremptory 
refusal  to  accept  the  “  honor,”  conferred  the 
office  upon  Whitehead.  When  the  offer  was 
made  to  the  author  of  the  “  Elegy  in  a  Coun¬ 
try  Churchyard,”  it  was  intimated  that  the 
customary  “  work”  would  not  with  him  be 
rigorously  insisted  upon.  Whitehead,  on  the 
contrary,  was  informed,  that  a  full  measure  of 
odes,  addresses,  etcetera,  would  be  expected. 
This  Mason,  who  had  also  been  a  candidate 
for  the  vacant  office,  thought  hard  upon  his 
friend  Whitehead,  whose  success  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  the  laureateship  he  appears  to  have 
readily  forgiven.  Mason,  also,  “  wondered” 
at  the  stipulation — “  George  II.  being  known 
to  have  no  taste  for  poetry.”  “  The  won¬ 
der,”  pertinently  remarked  the  late  Thomas 
Campbell,  “  is  quite  misplaced.  If  the  king 
bad  possessed  a  taste  for  poetry,  he  would 
have  abolished  the  laureate  odes.” 

The  utmost  efforts  of  Mr.  Whitehead  were 
impotent  to  dispel  the  inodorous  reputation 
which  Cibber  had  brought  upon  birthday 
odes ;  and  it  was  not  long  before  a  storm  of 
ridicule  and  abuse  burst  upon  himself — par¬ 
tially,  at  least,  justified  by  the  labored  hy¬ 
perboles  upon  the  superhuman  virtues  of  the 
monarch  and  his  family  which  he  put  forth. 
“  It  was  lamentable,”  quietly  remarked  Gray, 
in  allusion  to  the  supposedly  vindictive  mo¬ 
tives  of  the  writers  by  whom  Whitehead  was 
assailed — “  it  was  lamentable  to  find  beings 


capable  of  envying  a  poet  laureate.”  White- 
head  bore  it  all  pretty  well  till  assailed  by 
the  coarse  invective  and  merciless  sarcasm  of 
Churchill,  who  tore  the  laureate’s  reputation 
so  thoroughly  to  shreds — to  very  tatters — 
that  Garnck  refused  to  accept  his  “  Trip  to 
Scotland,”  except  on  condition  that  its  author’s 
name  should  be  concealed  ;  and  "  Variety,” 
a  tale,  could  only  be  published  with  a  chance 
of  success,  by  adopting  the  same  precaution. 
It  was,  however,  as  true  then  «s  it  is  now, 
that  an  author  can  only  be  permanently  writ¬ 
ten  down  by  himself ;  and  Campbell,  whilst 
blaming  Churchill’s  violence,  admits  in  sub¬ 
stance  the  justice  of  bis  critical  strictures. 

Thomas  Warton,  the  historian  of  English 
poetry,  succeeded  Whitehead.  Dr.  Johnson, 
accordi^  to  Mr.  Mant’s  report,  once  said, 
that  “  Warton  was  the  only  man  of  genius  he 
knew  without  a  heart.”  If  poetical  genius 
be  here  meant,  the  learned  lexicographer  was 
clearly  wrong  in  imputing  it  to  the  laureate  ; 
and  we  may,  therefore,  in  charity,  incline  to 
the  hope  that  i  e  was  equally  in  error  as  to 
his  “  want  of  heart.”  Mr.  Thomas  Warton 
was  not,  however,  deficient  in  the  chief  ac¬ 
complishment  observable  in  these  “  famous 
bards  of  yore” — he  laid  on  his  meaningless, 
sickening  adulation  with  a  trowel. 

Henry  James  Pye  is  the  last  of  the  wreath¬ 
ed  brotherhood  till  we  arrive  at  our  own 
time.  In  this  free  country,  although  com¬ 
pelled  to  support  the  laureate,  no  one  is 
obliged  by  law  to  read  his  odes  ;  and  we  are 
not,  therefore,  afraid  to  confess  that  we  are 
blissfully  ignorant  of  Henry  James  Pye. 

In  ISIS,  Mr.  Robert  Southey’s  acceptance 
of  the  laureateship  was  held  by  that  eminent 
and  facile  writer’s  numerous  admirers  to  have 
restored  the  oflBce  to  respectability,  if  not  to 
dignity.  Many,  too,  there  were  who  blamed 
him  for  stooping,  as  they  thought,  from  his 
status  as  a  poet  to  pick  up  so  slight  a  thing 
— slight,  that  is,  apart  from  the  pension  and 
the  Canary,  which  good  wine,  by  the  way, 
Mr.  Southey  exchanged  for  twenty-seven 
pounds  yearly — as  the  laurel  wreath.  We 
cannot  think  there  was  any  condescension  in 
the  matter,  inasmuch  as  Mr.  Southey  occu¬ 
pied  no  very  lofty  position  as  a  poet,  al¬ 
though  possessing  varied  talents  of  a  high 
order,  fine  and  cultivated  taste,  and  even 
much  poetic  feeling.  The  laureate  labors  of 
Jonson  and  Dryden  shed  no  lustre  upon  the 
brotherhood  ;  and  neither,  it  will  be  admitted, 
have  the  loyal  odes  of  Mr.  Southey  been 
more  successful.  The  subject  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  a  propitious  one ;  no  one,  with 
the  ever-recurring  exception  of  Shakspeare 
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has  greatly  succeeded  at  it ;  and  it  may,  we 
think,  be  doubted  if 

“  The  fair  vestal,  thron&d  by  the  west," 

would  have  been  drawn  in  such  glittering 
rainbow  colors,  if  the  passage  in  the  “  Mid¬ 
summer  Night’s  Dream”  h^  been  done  to 
order.  The  general  failure  perhaps  in  some 
degree  arises  from  the  cause  suggested  by 
Waller  to  King  Charles,  in  excuse  of  the 
greater  force  and  beauty  of  his  panegyric 
upon  Cromwell,  when  compared  with  that 
on  his  majesty,  “  that  poets  succeeded  best 
in  dction” — ordinary  ones  at  least,  who  are, 
perhaps,  oppressed  and  weighed  down  by 
the  grendeur  and  glory  they  would  celebrate. 
Mr.  ^uthey’s  first  ode  is  a  case  in  point. 
Not  a  line  of  the  “  Carmen  Triumphale”  Lund 
an  echo  or  left  a  remembrance  in  the  national 
heart,  profoundly  srirred  as  it  was  by  the 
events  which  the  ode  chronicles.  The  fune¬ 
ral  song  on  the  untimely  death  of  the  Prin¬ 
cess  C^rlotte  is  the  b^t  of  Mr.  Southey’s 
laureate  compositions ;  and  this  is  but  faint 
praise.  Of  the  “Vision  of  Judgment”  it  is 
impossible  to  speak  except  in  terms  of  strong 
censure.  How  a  man  of  Mr.  Southey’s  usu¬ 
ally  correct  taste,  disciplined  imagination, 
and  generous  sympathies,  could  have  given 
such  a  piece  to  the  world,  is  in  very  truth 
perfectly  astounding. 

At  Mr.  Southey’s  death,  the  laurel  crown 
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devolved  upon  the  already  whitened  brows 
of  William  Wordsworth.  Age  had  done  its 
work  upon  the  bard  of  Rydal  Mount,  and  the 
ode  he  composed  on  the  occasion  of  the  in¬ 
stallation  of  Prince  Albert  as  Chancellor  of 
Cambridge  University,  was  consequently  un¬ 
worthy  of  his  genius.  Requmcat  in  pace  ! 

Thus  briefly  have  we  glanced  through  the 
by  no  means  brilliant  roll  of  known  kings’  or 
laureate  poets.  Let  us  recapitulate  them  in 
their  order  of  appointment :  Henry  Day  Av- 
ranches,  John  K^,  Andrew  Bernard,  John 
Skelton,  Richard  Inwards,  Samuel  Daniel, 
Ben  Jonson,  William  D’Avenant,  John  Dry- 
den,  Nahum  Tate,  Nicholas  Rowe.  Laurence 
Eusden,  Colley  Cibber,  William  Whitehead, 
Thomas  Warton,  Henry  James  Pye,  Robert 
Southey,  William  Wordsworth. 

To  these  names  must  now  be  added  that 
of  Alfred  Tennyson.  That  in  his  day  the 
laurel  wreath  may  be  entwined  and  illumined 
by  the  flowers  and  light  of  true  poesy,  must 
be  every  man’s  earnest  hope;  but  however 
this  may  be,  we  are  quite  sure  he  will  not 
offend  the  Queen’s  good  sense,  or  shock  the 
serious,  honest  loyalty  of  her  subjects,  by  re¬ 
petitions  of  the  grotesq^ue  exaggerations  and 
extravagant  conceits  indulged  in  by  the  great 
majority  of  his  predecessors — servile  plati¬ 
tudes,  which  insulted  the  sovereigns  to  whom 
they  were  addressed,  and  rendered  the  very 
name  of  poet  laureate  contemptible  and  ridi¬ 
culous. 


Ecclesiastical  Statistics. — In  England 
there  is,  in  connection  with  the  Elstablishment, 
one  clergyman  for  every  833  adherents,  at  an 
income  of  £431  each,  on  an  average,  or  £1,- 
266,000  per  million  adherents.  In  Ireland,  the 
Church  of  England  has  a  clergyman  for  every 
235  adherents,  maintained  at  an  average  in¬ 
come  of  £850,  or  at  the  rate  of  £3,250,000 
for  every  million  of  her  adherents.  The 
Church  of  England  maintains  one  prelate  for 
every  23,000  of  its  adherents ;  and  in  Ire¬ 
land  there  is  a  prelate  for  every*  28,000  ad¬ 
herents.  In  Catholic  France  there  is  one 
clergyman  for  every  1500  of  the  population ; 
their  salary  from  the  State  being  from  £14 
per  annum  for  the  lowest  curbs,  to  £500 
each  for  the  highest  class  of  Bishops,  the 
average  yielding  £56  15«.  each.  In  Italy, 


there  is  one  clergyman  for  every  950  of  the 
population,  their  average  income,  including 
that  of  the  dignitaries,  being  £.55  each,  or 
£40,000  per  million  of  adherents.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  a  general  estimate  given  by  the  Popu¬ 
lar  Encifclopaidia,  there  are,  in  the  entire 
Christian  world,  124,672,000  of  Catholics, 
whose  clergy  receive  £6,106,000  per  annum; 
54,000,000  Protestants,  whose  clerical  reve- 
nees  are  £11,906,000 ;  and  41,000,000  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Greek  Church,  whose  Priests  re¬ 
ceive  £760,000.  Of  the  allowance  to  the 
Protestant  clergy,  the  Church  of  England 
pays  £7,500,000,  being  more  by  a  million 
than  the  Pope  and  all  the  priests  under  him 
derive,  and  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  entire 
sum  paid  by  all  the  Protestant  world  besides. 
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Start  not,  gentle  reader !  start  not,  nor  be 
in  the  least  frightened  or  appalled,  for  we 
don’t  mean  to  trace  the  Press  of  France  from 
the  earliest  times  to  the  present  daj.  That 
would  require,  not  merely  an  article,  but  a 
volume,  and  a  large  and  ponderous  volume 
too,  without  much  margin,  if  we  were  to  do 
anything  hke  justice  to  the  subject.  We 
shall  not,  therefore,  go  back  to  France  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  or  do  more  than  allude 
to  the  Mercure  Francois,  one  of  the  earliest 
of  French  journals,  commenced  in  1605,  and 
which,  with  its  twenty-five  volumes,  extended 
to  1644.  Neither  shall  we  touch  at  any 
length  on  the  Mercure  Gallant,  which  gave 
birth  to  the  Mercure  de  France  and  to  the 
Mercure  Francois  of  1792.  These,  as  well 
as  the  Historical  and  Political  Mercury,  to 
which  the  great  Bayle  contributed,  seem  to 
have  owed  their  origin  and  to  have  been 
modelled  on  the  plan  of  the  Public  Intelli¬ 
gencer — a  publication  which  was  commenced 
in  London  so  early  as  1661.  To  all  the  ear¬ 
lier  journals  of  France — except  the  scandal¬ 
ous  ones — the  most  illustrious  savans,  and 
the  most  learned  and  able  men,  contributed, 
so  that  even  more  than  a  century  and  a  half 
ago  some  of  the  most  gifted  and  the  most 
learned  men  of  the  da^  might  be  considered 
as  connected  with  contmental  periodical  liter¬ 
ature.  We  need  but  mention  Bayle,  a  host 
in  himself,  and  Leclerc,  Bassnage,  Garat,  and 
Roussel.  The  Nouvelles  de  la  Republique  de 
Lettres,  of  which  Bayle  was  the  editor  and 
almost  the  only  writer,  had  a  circulation  over 
all  Europe  ;  and  Voltaire,  in  his  Conseils  a  un 
Journalisle,  pointed  out  this  miscellany  as  a 
model  of  the  style  and  tone  that  ought  to  be 
assumed. 

The  name  of  the  Moniteur,  now  so  exclu¬ 
sively  and  entirely  Parisian,  was  borrowed 
from  an  English  journal  called  the  Monitor, 
that  appeal^  in  1759.  In  the  following 
year,  1760,  as  if  to  run  the  race  of  rivalry 
even  in  journalism,  our  neighbors  had  a  Mom- 
teur — a  broad  sheet  containing  moral  and 
poUtical  articles.  It  may  be  supposed  that  a 


people  so  fond  of  news,  gossiping,  and  scan¬ 
dal,  as  the  French,  did  not  confine  them¬ 
selves  to  moral  and  political  journals  merely. 
A  hundred  years  ago  in  Paris — there  is,  alas  ! 
nothing  new  under  the  sun — the  Nouvelles  a 
la  Main  existed ;  a  worse  publication,  by  far, 
than  our  infamous  and  defunct  Satirists  of 
London  and  Dublin — or  than  our  discreditable 
Age  of  twenty  years  ago.  W'omen — we  re¬ 
gret  to  say,  some  of  the  worst  of  their  sex — 
were  put  forward,  as  among  ourselves,  to 
manage  these  scandalous  publications,  and 
discharged  servants  and  demireps  of  detesta¬ 
ble  repute  were  the  chief  purveyors.  The 
high  authorities  of  the  ministry  and  the  po¬ 
lice,  after  many  warnings,  at  length  interfered 
and  threatened,  not  to  bring  the  female  slan¬ 
derers  before  a  court  of  law,  but  to  immure 
them  for  life  in  a  convent.  Even  this  had  no 
effect,  and  at  length  the  lieutenant  de  police 
set  a  mouchard  of  the  name  of  Mouche  to 
work,  who  was  himself  implicated  in  the 
scandal,  and  who  pitched  upon  half-a-dozen 
men  and  women — a  couple  of  them,  we  are 
sorry  to  state,  men  of  letters — who  were  com- 
romised.  But  a  Madame  de  Argental  and 
er  valet  de  chambre,  one  Oillet,  were  the 
chief  culprits.  This  illicit  scandal  seems  to 
have  been  pretty  well  extirpated  during  the 
ministry  of  Vergennes. 

It  is  now  nearly  ninety-four  years  ago 
since  the  proprietor,  or,  as  he  was  then 
called,  titulaire,  of  one  of  the  Merevrys  of 
which  we  have  been  speaking,  died  at  Rome. 
The  berth  was  understood  to  be  worth  1000/. 
a-year,  and  Madame  de  Pompadour,  the  fa¬ 
vorite  of  the  day,  sent  for  that  charming  writer, 
Marmontel,  to  know  to  whom  it  should  be 
given.  Marmontel  named  his  friend  Boissy, 
who  did  not  long  enjoy  the  advantage.  On 
Boissy’s  death,  the  Pompadour  obtamed  the 
brevet  for  Marmontel,  who  had  helped  his 
friend  as  a  contributor — who  had,  mdeed, 
written  in  the  journal  some  of  the  most  at¬ 
tractive  of  his  tales.  When  Marmontel  im- 
dertook  the  Mercure  in  1758,  it  was  not 
merely  a  newspaper,  but  a  literary  journal 
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and  a  register  of  the  theatres  and  places 
of  public  amusement.  Marmontel,  all  simple 
and  unsuspicious  as  he  was  at  first,  soon  found 
out  that  to  edit  a  newspaper  was  no  trifle. 
He  graphically  compares  it  himself  au  travail 
de  Sisyphe  ou  a  celui  des  Dandidet.  The 
simple  man  of  genius,  however,  called  to  aid 
him  in  his  task,  not  only  some  of  the  first 
French  writers  of  the  day,  but  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  foreigners  then  in  Paris. 
Among  his  own  countrymen  we  may  mention 
D’Alembert,  the  Abbb  Morellet,  the  Abb6 
Raynal,  Marivaux,  Chastellux,  Chamfort, 
Guingenee,  Panard,  Gallet,  and  Colle ;  and 
among  foreigners,  Galiani,  Caraccioli,  and  De 
Creutz. 

Three  years  before  Marmontel  had  sat 
down  to  the  Mercwrt,  the  Abb6  A  maud  and 
Freron  were  working  at  the  Journal  Etran- 
ger,  and  had  Prevost,  J.  J.  Rousseau,  Grimm, 
and  other  distinguished  men,  as  contributors. 
The  Journal  Etranger  existed  till  1763,  when 
Suard  and  Amaud  were  commissioned  by  the 
Government  to  undertake  the  Gazette  de 
France,  each  with  a  salary  of  10,000  francs 
a-year,  equal  to  £800  a-year  in  the  times  in 
which  we  live.  The  void  created  by  the 
death  of  the  Journal  Etranger  was,  even  a 
century  ago — so  intense  is  the  love  of  our 
neighbors  for  journalism — immediately  filled 
up. 

To  the  Gazette  Literaire  de  TEurope, 
which  succeeded  it,  and  which  was  patron¬ 
ized  by  the  Minister  for  Foreign  AflFairs, 
Diderot  and  Saint  Lambert  contributed, 
Suard  and  Amaud  being  the  responsible 
managers.  The  great  and  the  rich  of  those 
days  patronized  this  journal,  and  if  it  did 
not  live  long,  the  fault  was  not  owing  to  the 
men  of  rank,  the  vieux  talons  rouges  who 
flourished  before  the  first  Revolution. 

Out  of  the  Revolution  of  1789,  however, 
sprang  some  of  the  greatest  and  best  of  the 
French  journals,  and  among  the  rest  that  great 
repertory  of  facts,  the  Moniteur.  The  Moni- 
teur  was  bom  on  the  24th  November,  1789, 
about  the  period  when  the  National  Assem¬ 
bly  continued  at  Paris  those  labors  which  it 
had  commenced  at  Versailles.  Shortly  after 
this  period,  as  we  learn  from  the  memoirs  of 
Maret,  afterwards  Duke  of  Bassano,  that 
gentleman,  then  editor  of  the  Bulletin  de 
I' Assembles  Rationale,  agreed  to  incorporate 
his  paper  with  the  Moniteur,  and  soon -after 
became  redacteur  en  chef.  Being  an  admi¬ 
rable  short-hand  writer,  Maret  rendered  pre¬ 
cious  service  in  giving  the  debates,  the  most 
faithful  records  we  have  of  the  events  of 
that  most  interesting  period.  Maret,  Ber- 


quin,  Rabaut  de  St.  Etienne,  La  Harpe, 
Laya,  Guingenee  (ambassador),  Garat  (min¬ 
ister  and  senatoi),  were  the  principal  writers. 
Under  the  Consulate  Suard  was  the  editor, 
and  so  continued,  if  we  mistake  not,  down 
till  1845  or  1846.  During  his  nearly  half 
century  of  collaboration  he  was  assisted  by 
such  men  as  ChampoUion,  Tissot,  Keratry, 
Aubert  de  Vitry,  Champagnac,  and  others. 

The  manager  of  the  Moniteur  at  this  mo¬ 
ment  is  M.  Ernest  Panckoucke,  the  grandson 
of  Charles  James  Panckoucke,  the  father  of 
M.  Suard,  and  the  son  of  the  late  editor. 
The  redacteur  en  rhef\&  M.  A.  Griin,  a  gen¬ 
tleman  who  had  been  editor  of  the  Journal 
general  de  France  when  that  paper  was  Doc¬ 
trinaire.  M.  Griin  owes  his  present  position 
to  M.  Guizot.  The  dramatic  criticisms  of 
the  Moniteur  are  writen  by  M.  Sauvage, 
author  of  some  well  known  operatic  pieces, 
as  L' Eaumerveilleuze,  Le  Ca'id,  Ac.  The 
ATontVeur  forms  a  collection  of  108  or  110 
volumes,  and  as  complete  copies  of  it  are 
very  rare,  it  fetches  a  very  high  price. 

Francis  and  Lewis  Bertin,  the  one  the  father, 
the  other  the  uncle  of  the  present  proprietor 
of  the  Debate,  were  the  men  who  first  founded 
journalism  as  it  now  exists,  or  rather  as  it 
existed  before  the  Revolution  of  1848;  and 
made  it  a  power  in  the  State,  if  not  prepon¬ 
derant,  at  least  equal  to  any  other.  F rancis 
was  the  elder  brother,  and  continued  till  the 
period  of  his  death  rtdacteur  en  chef  et  gerant 
of  the  journal.  Lewis,  the  yotmger  brother, 
after  having  been  long  a  member  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  was  sent  soon  after 
the  Revolution  of  1830  to  Holland  as  am¬ 
bassador,  and  mode  a  member  of  the  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Peers.  The  elder  brother  was  not 
merely  a  man  of  the  world,  but  a  gentleman 
and  a  scholar ;  a  man  of  large  views  in  legis¬ 
lation  and  politics,  and  of  a  generous,  kindly, 
and  lovable  nature.  His  brother,  the  ambas¬ 
sador,  had,  perhaps,  more  of  order  and  con¬ 
tinuity  in  his  operations  and  manner  of  labor, 
for  he  was  indefatigable  as  a  man  of  busi¬ 
ness.  Though  an  excellent  classical  scholar, 
and  delighting  in  the  masterpieces  of  anti¬ 
quity,  he  never  strayed  into  “  the»primrose 
path  of  dalliance,”  or  philandered  with  the 
poets  of  Greece,  oFRome,  or  of  Italy,  when 
there  was  actual  business  to  be  done.  The 
Bertins  were  men  respectably,  nay,  honora¬ 
bly  born.  Their  father,  who  had  been  sec¬ 
retary  to  the  Duke  de  Choiseul,  the  minis¬ 
ter,  died  young.  The  elder  Bertin  was  old 
enough  to  have  witnessed  some  of  the  hor¬ 
rors  of  1793,  and  to  have  been  present  at 
some  of  the  stormy  and  agitated  debates  of 
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that  extraordinary  time.  This  circumstance 
may  have  had  a  tendency  to  ipve  a  particu¬ 
lar  color  and  hue  to  his  political  opinions. 

Bertin  the  elder  purcha.sed  for  20,060  | 
francs,  or  £800  of  our  money,  the  name  j 
and  copyright  of  a  Journal  d'  Antumces.  To 
edit  this  small  miscellany,  the  far-seeing  man 
enlisted  men  of  science,  learning,  and  taste, 
but  inexperienced  in  the  art  of  journalism. 
Among  the  earliest  contributors  were  Geof¬ 
frey,  Du.ssault,  the  Abbe  Feletz,  and  Delalot. 
The  first  number  of  the  new  journal  caused 
a  sensation ;  and  to  create  a  sensation  in 
Paris  is  to  succeed  o  merveille.  The  /euille-  j 
ton  of  Geoffroy  became  the  rage.  There  I 
was  criticism,  literary,  artistical,  theatrical ; 
there  was  learning,  there  was  wit,  luinnfz 
aller,  and  perfect  abandon.  The  result  was 
a  great  run  of  deserved  prosperity.  The 
DtbaU  had  soon,  in  consequtHice,  from  20  to 
30,000  subscribers ;  and  it  deser>ed  to  have 
them,  for  the  mode  in  which  it  treated  all 
public  topics  was  dextrous  in  the  extreme, 
distinguished  by  moderation,  good  taste,  and 
an  Atticism  of  style  now  unknown.  At  the 
end  of  the  year  1805,  so  admirably  was  the 
Dtbati  conducted,  that  the  Messrs.  Bertin 
were  said  to  be  making  200,000  francs 
a-year,  or  £8000  of  our  money,  by  their 
paper.  This  pnisperity  was  chiefly  owing  j 
to  the  articles  of  Geoffroy,  Hoffman,  Delalot,  I 
and  Feletz.  The  iJrbatt  n.ssumed  the  title 
of  Journal  de  V  Empire  as  s(X)n  as  Buona¬ 
parte  was  crowned  emperor,  or,  at  all  events, 
very  early  in  1805.  The  Senatua  Conaulte 
orpaniquf  proposed  to  the  First  Consul  the 
title  of  Emperor  on  the  18th  of  May,  1804. 
He  was  crowned  Emperor  at  Notre  Dame 
on  the  2d  December  of  the  same  year,  and 
King  of  Italy  on  the  2(Jth  May,  1805.  On 
the  fall  of  Napoleon,  the  Jounud  de  V Empire 
again  la*came  the  iJebuta,  and  on  the  n‘tum 
from  Elba  relapsed  into  the  Journal  de  C Em¬ 
pire,  which  it  again  laid  aside  for  the  title  | 
Debate  on  the  return  of  Louis  XV'III. 

Previous  to,  and  after  the  Restoration, 
there  had  been  an  intimate  literary  connection 
between  Chateaubriand  and  the  Bertins;  in 
fact,  Chateaubriand  was  one  of  the  principal 
literary  supporters  of  their  journal,  as  well 
as  his  friends  Lammenais,  then  a  high  Royal¬ 
ist,  De  Benald,  and  Charles  Nodier.  This 
circumstance  stated,  the  conduct  of  the 
Debate  admits  of  easy  explanation,  and  needs 
no  justification  or  apology.  The  Debate,  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  X.  also  sust^ed  the 
moderate  and  conciliating  administration  of 
M.  de  Martignac. 

We  now  come  to  the  more  modem  epoch 
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of  the  Debate — to  the  period  from  1827  to 
the  Revolution  of  July  1830 — when  many  of 
the  present  contributors  were  fast  rising  into 
fame.  Among  these  must  be  mentioned  one 
of  the  best  political  writers  of  the  present 
day — if  not,  indeed,  the  very  best — we  mean 
M.  de  Sacy,  son  of  the  celebrated  Orientalist, 
Antoine  Sylvestre  de  Sacy,  created  a  baron 
by  Napoleon  in  1813;  and  M.  Saint-Marc 
Girardin,  whose  Tableau  de  la  Litterateur 
Franeaiee  obtained  the  prize  of  Eloquence 
from  the  French  Academy.  Nor  should  we 
forget  Salvandy,  who,  though  a  most  indif- 
j  ferent  and  a  shamefully  servile  and  snobbish 
I  minister,  who  in  his  correspondence,  in  Span- 
I  ish  and  semi-Oriental  style,  threw  himself  at 
the  feet  of  his  majesty  (yet,  poor  man,  he  is 
j  to  be  pardoned,  for  he  is  the  son  of  a  dis¬ 
frocked  monk  and  an  exclaustrated  nun),  was 
yet  as  a  newspaper  writer  excellent,  possess¬ 
ing  vigor,  vivacity,  clearness,  and  that  which 
i  is  most  necessary  in  France,  a  certain  brisk- 
\  ness  not  devoid  of  tartness.  Albeit  Salvandy, 

I  from  1824  to  1830,  rendered  excellent  ser¬ 
vice  to  the  Debate  by  his  leading  articles,  yet 
j  it  is  a  proof  of  the  independence'  and  public 
j  spirit  of  the  Journal,  that  when  this  man 
became  Minister  of  Public  Instraction  the 
Debate  turned  against  its  old  contributor,  and 
espou-sed  the  cause  of  the  University,  sup¬ 
ported  by  Cousin.  It  should  also  be  remem¬ 
bered,  that  when  the  Royalty  of  July,  in  1832 
and  1833,  spared  no  effort  or  compliance  to 
render  itself  acceptable  to  the  court  of  St. 
Petersburg,  the  Journal  dee  Debate  sus¬ 
tained  the  cause  of  Poland,  and  was  not 
sparing  either  in  reproaches  or  in  attacks. 
In  1826  and  1827,  the  circulation  of  the 
Debate  diminished  certainly  one-half,  and 
from  no  fault  of  either  proprietors  or  writers. 
But  a  new  competitor  liad  started  up  in  the 
person  of  the  Globe,  a  journal  which  num¬ 
bered  some  of  the  ablest  and  most  instructed 
men  of  France  among  its  contributors. 
Among  these  must  be  enumerated  De  Re- 
musat,  minister  under  Thiers,  and  who  has 
recently  rendered  himself  notorious  bj^  bring¬ 
ing  forward  a  motion  directed  against  the 
stability  of  the  Baroche  ministry  in  the  Le¬ 
gislative  Assembly;  Duvergier  d’Hauranne, 
then  one  of  the  deputies  for  Cher;  Duchatel 
and  Dumon,  afterwards  Ministers  of  the  In¬ 
terior  and  of  Public  Works  under  the  reign 
of  Louis  Philippe  ;  and  Piscatory,  who  ha\’ing 
gone  to  Greece  in  1823  to  defend  the  cause 
of  Independence,  first  fleshed  his  maiden 
literary  sword  in  the  Globe  on  his  return. 

I  It  is  curious  that  all  these  men  (with  the  ex- 
I  ception  of  Duchatel  and  Dumon»  who  are 
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not  members  of  the  Legislative  Assembly) 
are  now  operating  to  a  common  intent  under 
Thiers,  who,  when  they  were  at  the  Ghjbe, 
was  writing  criticisms  and  leading  articles  in 
the  Constitntiontul  and  Courier  Fraiifais. 
To  the  Vielle  and  Polignac  ministries  the 
Debuts,  as  may  be  supposed  from  its  con¬ 
nection  with  Chateaubriand  and  Salvandy, 
was  desperately  opposed ;  though  when  the 
actual  struggle  came,  it  made  no  such  ener¬ 
getic  remonstrances  as  the  other  journals 
against  the  illegal  ordonnances.  After  the 
Three  Days  of  J  uly,  some  of  the  older  writers 
in  the  Dehats  retired  from  the  field — among 
others  Duvicquet,  the  theatrical  critic  and 
writer  of  the  feuillton,  and  M.  Frizzel,  a  gen¬ 
tleman  of  Irish  origin,  and,  if  we  mistake  not, 
in  early  life  a  member  of  the  Irish  bar.  The 
vacant  throne  of  Duricquet  has  been  since 
filled  by  Jules  Janin,  a  writer  of  great  fecun¬ 
dity  and  incontestable  merit,  but  conceited 
maniere,  and  full  of  affectation.  One  of  the 
former  contributors  to  the  Globe,  the  ancient 
St.  Simonian,  Michael  Chevalier,  soon  after 
the  Revolution  of  July  bt-came  a  contributor 
to  the  Debuts;  and  he  still  continues  to  write 
in  it  on  subjects  connected  with  political 
banking  and  material  and  engineering  im¬ 
provements. 

In  the  days  of  Tx)uis  Philippe,  and  for  fif¬ 
teen  years  previously  to  1830,  there  was 
scarcely  a  remarkable  minister  who  had  not 
occasionally  written  in  the  Debuts,  or  fur¬ 
nished  it  information.  In  the  palmiest  days 
of  the  monarchy  of  July,  the  columns  of  the 
Debuts  were  open  to  all  the  king’s  aides-de- 
camp,  secretaries  of  commandements,  and 
personal  friends;  such  as  De  Montalivet, 
Cuvellier,  Fleuvery,  Ac.  A  writer  who  then 
distinguished  himself  in  the  Debuts  was  sure 
of  favorable  notice,  and,  in  time,  of  promo¬ 
tion.  A  succession  of  able  Premiers  Purtis 
has  made  many  a  councillor  of  state,  many  a 
muitre  des  requites  many  a  consul — indeed 
even  an  amb:issador,  in  the  person  of  M.  de 
Bourquenay,  who  was  not  a  distinguished 
writer,  though  he  possessed  the  talent  of 
prosperously  pushing  on  his  own  personal 
fortunes. 

The  Debats  is  chiefly  read  by  the  wealthy 
landed  proprietors,  public  functionaries,  the 
higher  classes  of  the  magistracy,  the  higher 
elasses  of  merchants  and  manufacturers,  by 
the  agents  de  change,  barristers,  notaries, 
and  what  we  in  England  would  call  country 
gentlemen.  Its  circulation  in  1846  was  about 
13,000,  and  M.  Texier  states  it  now  at  12,- 
000  ;  but  we  should  think  10,000  nearer  the 
mark.  If  it  circulate  12,000  now,  it  cer¬ 


tainly  must  have  considerably  risen  since 
1840. 

The  chief  editor  of  the  Debats  is,  as  we 
before  said,  Armand  Bertin.  He  was  brought 
up  in  the  school  of  his  father,  and  is  now 
about  fifty  years  of  age,  or  probably  a  little 
more.  M,  Bertin  is  a  man  of  esprit  and  of 
literary  tastes,  with  the  habits,  feelings,  and 
demeanor  of  a  well-bred  gentleman.  “  II 
est  sceptiqiie,"  says  M.  Texier  ;  “  et  il  croit  a 
In  monarchie  ;  il  est  Vultnirien,  et  il  defend 
le  Pape."  Of  an  agreeable  and  facile  com¬ 
merce,  the  editor  of  the  Debats  is  a  man  of 
elegant  and  Epicurean  habits  ;  but  does  not 
allow  his  luxurious  tfistes  to  interfere  with 
the  business  of  this  nether  world.  He  reads 
with  his  own  proprietary  and  editorial  eyes 
all  the  voluminous  correspondence  of  the 
office  on  his  return  from  the  salon  in  which 
he  has  been  spending  the  evening.  If  in 
the  forenoon  there  is  anything  of  import¬ 
ance  to  learn  in  any  quarter  of  Paris,  M. 
Bertin  is  on  the  scent,  and  seldom  fails  to 
run  down  his  game.  At  a  certain  hour  in 
the  day  he  appears  in  the  Rue  des  Pretres, 
in  which  the  office  of  the  Debuts  is  situate, 
and  there  assigns  to  his  collaborators  their 
daily  task.  Previous  to  the  passing  of  the 
Tinguy  law,  M.  Bertin  never  wrote  in  his 
own  journal,  but  contented  himself  with  giv¬ 
ing  to  the  products  of  so  many  pens  the  ne- 
cessjiry  homogeneity.  But  be  this  as  it  may, 
it  is  certain  he  has  often  written  since  the 
law  re(]uires  the  signature  obliijaloire.  What, 
our  readers  may  ask,  is  the  signature  obliga~ 
toire  1  This,  that  each  individual  writer  is 
constrained  by  the  provisions  of  the  law  to 
append  his  name  in  full  to  his  article.  This 
law,  introduced,  as  well  as  we  remember, 
about  the  ending  of  May  or  the  beginning  of 
June,  1850,  by  two  IjCgitimist deputies,  MM, 
Tinguy  and  Ltboulie,  passed  some  time  in 
July,  and  came  into  operation  soon  afterwards. 
We  believe  we  may  say,  proprietors  of,  and 
writers  in,  journals  in  Paris,  were  unanimous¬ 
ly  opposed  to  this  project  when  first  mooted  ; 
but  now  that  it  has  become  the  law,  they  are 
obliged  to  submit,  bon  grt  mal  gre.  To  any 
habitual  reader  of  the  Debats  it  is  needless  to 
state,  that  M.  Armand  Bertin  generally  signs 
the  article  on  the  summary  of  foreign  politics. 

The  ablest  man,  as  we  said  before,  connect¬ 
ed  with  the  Dehats,  or  indeed,  at  this  mo¬ 
ment,  with  the  press  of  France,  is  .M.  de 
Sacy.  De  Sacy  is  an  advocate  by  profession, 
and  pleaded  in  his  youth  some  causes  with 
considerable  success.  At  a  very  early  period 
of  bis  professional  existence  he  alli^  him¬ 
self  with  the  Debats.  His  articles  are  dis- 
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tinguished  by  ease  and  flow,  yet  by  a  certain 
gravity  and  weight,  which  is  divested,  how¬ 
ever,  of  the  disgusting  doctoral  tone.  He  is, 
in  truth,  a  solid  and  serious  writer,  without 
being  in  the  lesist  degree  heavy.  Political 
nnen  of  the  old  school  read  his  papers  with 
pleasure,  and  most  foreigners  may  read  them 
with  profit  and  instruction.  M.  de  Sacy  is  a 
simple,  modest,  and  retiring  gentleman,  of 
great  learning,  and  a  taste  and  tact  very  un¬ 
common  for  a  man  of  so  much  learning. 
Though  he  has  been  for  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century  influentially  connected  with  the 
Debats,  and  has,  during  eighteen  or  twenty 
years  of  the  period,  had  access  to  men  in  the 
very  highest  positions — to  ministers,  ambas¬ 
sadors,  to  the  sons  of  a  king,  and  even  to  the 
late  king  himself — it  is  much  to  his  credit  that 
he  has  contented  himself  with  a  paltry  riband 
and  a  modest  place,  as  Conservateur  de  la 
Biblioth^({ue  Mazarine.  M.  de  Sacy  belongs 
to  a  Jansenist  family.  Apropos  of  this,  M. 
Texier  tells  a  pleasant  story  concerning  him. 
A  Roman  Catholic  writer,  addressing  him 
one  day  in  the  small  gallery  reserved  for  the 
journalists  at  the  Chaml>er  of  Deputies,  SJiid, 
“  You  are  a  man,  M.  de  Sacy,  of  too  much 
cleverness,  and  of  too  much  honesty,  not  to 
be  one  of  us,  sooner  or  later.”  “  Not  a  bit 
of  it,”  replied  promptly  M.  de  Sacy  ;  "je 
veux  vivre  et  mourir  aver  tin  pied  dans  le  doute 
et  r autre  dans  la  foi." 

Saint- Marc  Girardin  is  certainly,  next  to 
De  Sacy,  the  most  distinguished  writer  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Debats.  He  was  originally 
a  maitre  d' etude  at  the  College  of  Henry  IV., 
and  sent  one  fine  morning  an  article  to  the 
which  produced  a  wonderful  sensation. 
The  article  was  without  name  or  address  ; 
but  old  Bertin  so  relished  and  appreciated  it, 
that  he  was  not  to  be  foiled  in  finding  out 
the  author.  An  advertisement  was  inserted 
on  the  following  day,  requesting  the  writer 
to  call  at  the  editor’s  study,  when  M.  Saint- 
Marc  Girardin  was  attached  as  a  regular 
soldat  de  plunie  to  the  estahlishment — a  pro¬ 
fitable  engagement,  which  left  him  at  liberty 
to  leave  his  miserable  metier  of  matre  (Fetude. 
The  articles  written  in  1834  against  the  Em¬ 
peror  of  liussi  i  and  the  Russian  system  were 
from  the  pen  of  M  Girardin.  The  maitre 
d’etude  of  former  days  became  professor  at 
the  College  of  France— became  deputy,  and 
exhibited  himself,  able  writer  and  dialectician 
as  be  was  and  is,  as  a  mediocre  speaker,  and 
ultimately  became  academician  and  un  des 
quarante. 

Another  distinguished  writer  in  the  Dehats 
is  Michael  Chevalier.  Chevalier  is  an  elevt 


of  the  Polytechnic  School,  who  originally 
wrote  in  the  Olobe.  When  editor  and  gerant 
of  the  Olobe,  he  was  condemned  to  six  months’ 
imprisonment  for  having  developed  in  that 
journal  the  principles  of  St.  Simoniauism. 
Before  the  expiration  of  his  sentence  he  was 
appointed  by  the  Government  to  a  sort  of 
travelling  commission  to  America ;  and  from 
that  country  be  addressed  a  series  of  memo¬ 
rable  letters  to  the  Debats,  which  produced 
at  the  time  immense  efiect.  Since  that  pe¬ 
riod,  Chevalier  was  appointed  Professor  of 
Political  Economy  at  the  College  of  France, 
a  berth  from  whence  he  was  removed  by 
Carnot,  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  but 
afterwards  reinstated  by  subsequent  minis¬ 
ters.  Chevalier,  though  an  able  man,  is 
yet  more  of  an  economic  writer  than  a  politi¬ 
cal  disquisitiouist.  His  brother  Augustus  is 
Secretary -genenil  of  the  Elysee. 

A  writer  who  hits  latterly  become  promi¬ 
nent  in  the  Debats  is  Mr.  John  Lemoine,  a 
gentleman  who  pos.sesses  a  certain  suppleness 
and  finesse  of  phrase  ;  but  in  reference  to 
ludy  and  England,  on  which  subjects  he 
writes,  commits  egregious  mistakes. 

The  other  contributors  are  Philarate 
Chasles,  an  excellent  classical  scholar,  and  a 
man  well  acquainted  with  English  literature; 
and  Cuvillier  Fleury,  formerly  a  professor  at 
the  College  of  St.  Barbe,  and  afterwards  oc¬ 
cupying  a  position  in  the  household  of  one 
of  the  princes.  M.  Fleury  is  unquestionably 
a  man  of  taste  and  talent.  There  are  also 
M.  Xa\ier  Riiymond,  M.  Alexandre  Thomas, 
M.  Lsiuis  Allory,  Briitt,  Berlioz  (for  music), 
Delecluze  (for  the  the  fine  arts),  Saint-Ange 
Tanski,  and  the  celebrated  Jules  Janin.  The 
productions  of  the  latter  as  a  feuilleloniste  are 
so  well  known,  that  we  need  not  stop  to 
dwell  upon  them.  Janin  is  not  without  merit, 
and  he  is  highly  popular  with  a  cerUiin  class 
of  writers  ;  but  his  articles,  after  all,  apart 
from  the  circumstances  of  the  day,  are  but  a 
rtchauffe  of  the  style  of  Marivaux.  A  curi¬ 
ous  fact  is  suited  by  M.  Texier :  it  is,  that 
all  the  writers  in  the  Debats,  excepting  the 
proprietor,  Armand  Bertin,  are  decorated. 

The  history  of  the  Constilutionnel  follows 
that  of  the  Debats.  The  Debats  is  ingenious, 
has  tact  without  enthusiasm,  banters  with 
taste,  and  scuds  before  the  wind  with  a  grace 
which  only  belongs  to  a  jin  voilier — to  a  f&t- 
sailing  clipper.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
none  of  these  ({ualities  are  found  in  the  Con- 
stitutionnel,  which,  though  often  hot,  and  not 
seldom  vehement  and  vulgar,  is  almost  uni- 
formly  heavy.  For  three-and-thirty  years — 
that  is  to  say,  from  1816  to  1848 — the  Con- 
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ititationnel  traded  in  Voltairien  principles,  in 
vehement  denunciations  of  the  Parti  Prtte 
and'of  the  Jesfftts,  and  in  the  intrigues  of  the 
emigrants  and  royalist  party  quatud  itU.me. 
F»ir  many  years  the  literary  giant  of  this  Ti¬ 
tanic  warfare  was  Etienne,  who  had  been  in 
early  life  secretary  to  Maret,  Duke  of  Bas- 
sano,  himself  a  mediocre  journalist,  though 
an  excellent  reporter  and  stenographer.  Eti¬ 
enne  was  a  man  of  esprit  and  talent,  who  had 
commenced  his  career  as  a  writer  in  the 
Minttve  Francaine.  In  this  miscellany,  his 
letters  on  Paris  acquired  as  much  vogue  as 
his  comedies  of  the  Deux  Gendies,  the  In¬ 
triguante,  and  Uhe  Heure  de  Mariage.  About 
1818,  Etienne  acquired  a  single  share  in  the 
Constitutionnel,  and,  after  a  year’s  service, 
became  impregnated  with  the  air  of  the  Rue 
Montmartre — with  the  spirit  of  the  genius 
loci.  When  one  has  been  some  time  writing 
for  a  daily  newspaper,  this  result  is  sure  to 
follow.  One  gets  habituated  to  set  phrases 
— to  pet  ideas — to  the  traditions  of  the  lo¬ 
cality — to  the  prejudices  of  the  readers, 
political  or  religious,  as  the  case  may  be. 
Independently  of  this,  the  daily  toil  of  news¬ 
paper  writing  is  such,  and  so  exhausting, 
that  a  man  obliged  to  undergo  it  for  any 
length  of  time,  is  glad  occasionally  to  find 
refuge  in  words  without  ideas,  which  have 
occasionally  much  significancy  with  the  mil¬ 
lion,  or  in  topics  on  which  the  public  love  to 
dwell  fondly.  Thus  it  was  that  Etienne 
“  tonnait  contre  le  trOne  et  Van  tel,  slgle  dn 
temps,  la  grosse  piece  du  liberatisine  chrirgee 
jusqu'a  la  gueule,"  to  use  the  words  of  M. 
Texier.  When  this  theme  was  worn  thread¬ 
bare,  there  followed  a  song  of  De  Beranger, 
expanded  into  prose,  or  a  chapter  of  Vol¬ 
taire  done  into  the  language  of  the  Parisian 
epicier.  If  after  this  fucillade  the  list  of  sub¬ 
scribers  remained  stationary,  Etienne  used 
good-naturedly  to  say,  “  Nous  ft  rons  re  toir 
M7I  vigoreux  article  contre  les  Jrsuites.” 

When  the  day  came  round  on  which  sub¬ 
scribers  generally  renew  their  subscriptions, 
a  Machiavellian  combination  w;is  resorted 
to.  The  journal  appeared  with  the  first  sheet 
in  blank.  The  missing  and  absent  articles 
produced  by  the  abhorred  vacuum  an  im- 
mence  effect.  Every  one  cudgelled  his  brains 
to  find  out  what  could  possibly  be  the  sub¬ 
ject,  or  the  mode  of  handling  it  adopted, 
which  rendered  the  worthy  writer  amenable 
to  the  shears  and  scissors  of  the  censor.  The 
strong  grocers,  the  rich  cheesemongers,  the 
gros  marc  hand  de  vin,  and  the  dealer  in  corn 
and  fiour  at  the  Halle  aux  Bids,  would,  on 
these  and  the  like  occasions,  exclaim,  Thb 
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is  horrible — this  is  monstrous  ;  we  must  not 
allow  the  wings  of  this  swan  of  the  Rue 
Montmartre  to  be  thus  clipped  by  an  infa¬ 
mous,  a  priest  ridden,  and  a  tyrranical  gov¬ 
ernment.”  This  virtuous  indignation  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  eighty-six  provinces  of  France, 
and  the  result  was,  that  the  Constiiutiunnel, 
as  a  mercantile  speculation,  made  a  right 
good  thing  of  its  supposed  martyrdom.  By 
such  means  as  these  it  was  that  the  journal 
ranged  under  its  banners  the  friends  of  the 
Charter,  the  Buonapartists,  the  adversaries 
of  the  clergy,  and  the  discontented  of  every 
kind  and  degree.  Under  the  reign  of  Louis 
XVI 11.  and  Charles  X.,  it  lost  no  opportu¬ 
nity,  by  indirection  and  innuendo,  of  hinting 
at  the  “  Petit  Caporal and  this  circum¬ 
stance,  during  the  life  of  the  emperor,  and 
long  after  his  death,  caused  the  journal  to  be 
adored — that  is  really  the  word — by  the  old 
army,  by  the  vieux  de  vieille,  and  by  the 
durs  a  cuire. 

In  these  good  old  by-gone  times  the  wri¬ 
ters  in  the  Const itutionnel  wore  a  blue  frock, 
closely  buttoned  up  to  the  chin,  to  the  end 
that  they  might  pass  for  officers  of  the  old 
army  on  half- pay.  In  1830  the  fortunes  of 
the  Constitutionnel  had  reached  the  culminant 
point.  It  then  counted  23,000  subscribt’rs, 
at  80  francs  a-year.  At  that  period  a  single 
share  in  the  piviperty  was  a  fortune.  But 
the  avater  of  the  Citizen  King  spoiled  in  a 
couple  of  years  the  sale  of  the  citizen  jour¬ 
nal.  The  truth  is,  that  the  heat  of  the  Rev¬ 
olution  of  July  had  engendorod  and  incuba¬ 
ted  a  multitude  of  journals,  great  and  little, 
bounding  with  young  blood  and  health — 
— ^joumids  whose  editors  and  writers  did  not 
desire  better  sport  than  to  attack  the  Consti- 
tutionnel  at  right  and  at  left,  and  to  tumble 
the  dear,  fat,  rubicund  old  gentleman  head 
over  heels.  Among  these  was  the  Charivari, 
which  incontinently  laughed  at  the  whole 
system  of  the  establishment,  from  the  crapu¬ 
lous,  corpulent,  and  Voltairian  Etienne,  down 
to  the  lowest  printer’s  devil.  The  metaphors, 
the  puffs,  the  canards,  the  riclarnrs,  dec.  of 
the  Constitutlorwel  were  treated  mercilessly 
and  as  nothing — not  even  Religion  itself  can 
stand  the  test  of  ridicule  among  so  mocking 
a  people  as  the  French  ;  the  result  was,  that 
the  Constitutionnel  diminished  wonderfully 
in  point  of  circulation.  Yet  the  old  man 
wrote  and  spoke  well,  and  had,  from  1 824  to 
1829,  as  an  ally,  the  sharp  and  clever  Thiers, 
and  the  better  read,  the  letter  informed,  and 
the  more  judicious  Mignet.  It  was  during 
the  Vilelle  administration  that  the  Constitu- 
1  tionnel  attained  the  very  highest  acme  of  it 
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fame.  It  was  then  said  to  have  had  30,000 
subscribers,  and  to  have  maintained  them  with 
the  cry  of  “  Down  with  the  Jesuits  !”  In 
1827-28,  during  its  palmiest  days,  the  Con- 
gtitutionnel  had  no  Roman feuilleton.  It  de¬ 
pended  then  on  its  leading  articles,  nor  was 
It  till  its  cirtulation  declined,  in  1843,  to 
about  3500,  that  the  proprietors  determined 
to  reduce  the  price  one-half.  They  then,  too, 
adopted  the  Roman  feuilleton,  giving  as  much 
as  500  francs  for  an  article  of  this  kind  to  Du¬ 
mas  or  Sue.  From  1845  or  1846  to  1848, 
the  CoHstitutionnel  had  most  able  contribu¬ 
tors  of  leading  articles  ;  Thiers,  De  Remusat, 
and  Duvergier  d’Hauranne,  having  constantly 
written  in  its  columns.  The  circulation  of  the 
journal  was  then  said  to  amount  to  24,000. 
When  the  Gonstitulionnel  entered  into  the 
hands  of  its  present  proprietor,  Docteur  Louis 
Veron,  it  was  said  to  be  reduced  to  3000 
subscribers.  How  many  subscribers  it  has 
now  we  have  no  very  accurate  means  of 
knowing,  but  we  should  say,  at  a  rough  guess, 
it  may  have  about  9000  or  10,000.  It 
should  be  remembered,  that  from  being  an 
anti-sacerdotal  journal  it  has  become  a  priests’ 
paper  and  the  organ  of  priests  ;  from  being  an 
opponent  of  the  executive,  it  has  become  the 
organ  and  the  apologist  of  the  executive  in 
the  person  of  M.  L.  N.  Buonaparte,  and  the 
useful  instrument,  it  is  said,  of  M.  Achille 
Fould.  Everybody  knows,  says  M.  Texier, 
with  abundant  malice  prepense,  that  Dr. 
Veron,  the  chief  editor  of  the  Cunstitution- 
nel,  has  declared  that  France  may  henceforth 
place  her  head  on  the  pillow  and  go  quietly 
to  sleep,  for  the  doctor  confidently  answers 
for  tlie  good  faith  and  wisdom  of  the  presi¬ 
dent.  , 

But  who  is  Doctor  Veron,  the  editor-in- 
chief,  when  one  finds  his  excellency  chez  tile  1 
The  ingenious  son  of  E--culapius  tells  us  him¬ 
self  that  he  has  known  the  coulixset  ^the 
phrase  is  a  queer  one)  of  science,  of  the  arts, 
of  politics,  and  even  of  the  opera.  It  ap()ears, 
however,  that  the  dear  dtx:tor  is  the  son  of  a 
stationer  of  the  Rue  du  Bac,  who  began  his 
career  by  studying  medicine.  If  we  are  to 
believe  himself,  his  career  was  a  most  remark¬ 
able  one.  In  1821  he  was  received  what  is 
called  an  interne  of  the  Hotel  Dieu.  After 
having  walked  the  hospitals,  he  enrolled  him¬ 
self  ip  the  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Society  of 
“  bonnes  lettres,"  collaborated  with  the  writers 
in  the  Quotidienne,  and,  thanks  to  the  royal¬ 
ist  patronage,  was  named  physician-in-chief 
to  the  Rrtyal  Museums.  Whether  any  of  the 
groups  in  the  pictures  of  Rulrens,  Salvator 
Rosa,  Teniers,  Claude,  or  Poussin — whether 


any  of  the  Torsos  of  Praxiteles,*or  even  of  a 
more  modern  school,  required  the  assiduous 
care  or  attention  of  a  skillful  physician,  we  do 
not  presume  to  state.  But  we  repeat, that 
the  practice  of  Dr.  Veron  was  confined  to 
these  dumb  yet  not  inexpressive  personages. 
In  feeling  the  pulse  of  the  Venus  de  Medici, 
or  looking  at  the  tongue  of  the  Laocoon,  or 
the  Apollo  Belvidere,  it  is  said  the  chief,  if 
not  the  only  practice  of  Dr.  Louis  Veron  con¬ 
sisted.  True,  the  doctor  invented  a  pate  pee- 
torale,  approved  by  all  the  emperors  and  kings 
in  Europe,  and  very  reno^yned,  too,  among 
the  commonality  ;  but  so  did  Dr.  Solomon,  of 
Gilead  House,  near  Liverpool,  invent  a  balm 
of  Gilead,  and  Mrs.  Cockle  invent  antibilious 
pills,  taken  by  many  of  the  judges,  a  majority 
of  the  bench  of  bishops,  and  some  admirals 
of  the  blue,  and  general  officers  without  num¬ 
ber,  yet  we  have  never  heard  that  Moses  So¬ 
lomon  or  Tabitha  Cockle  were  renowned  in 
the  practice  of  physic,  notwithstanding  the 
and  Gilead  and  the  before-mentioned  pills. 
Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  Veron,  after 
Imving  doctored  the  pictures  and  statues,  and 
pate  pectorated  the  Emperor,  the  Pope,  the 
Gnind  Turk,  the  Imaum  of  Muscat,  the  Shah 
of  Persia,  and  the  Great  Mogul  himself,  next 
established  the  Reriew  of  Paris,  which  in  its 
turn  he  abandoned  to  become  the  director  of 
the  Opera.  Tired  of  the  Opera  after  four  or 
five  years’  service,  the  doctor  became  a  can¬ 
didate  of  the  dynastic  opposition  at  Brest. 
This  was  the  “  artful  dodge,”  before  the  Rev¬ 
olution  of  July  1848,  if  we  may  thus  trans¬ 
late  an  untranslatable  phrase  of  the  doctor’s. 
At  Brest  the  professor  of  the  healing  art 
failed,  and  the  consequence  was,  that  instead 
of  being  a  deputy  he  became  the  proprietor 
of  the  Conslilutionnef.  Fortunate  man  that 
he  is !  In  Robert  le  Diable  at  the  Opera, 
which  he  would  not  at  first  have  at  any  price, 
the  son  of  Esculapius  found  the  principal 
source  of  his  fortune,  and  by  the  Juif  Errant 
of  Eugene  Sue,  for  which  he  gave  100,000 
francs,  he  saved  the  Conslitutinnnel  from  per¬ 
dition.  Apropos  of  this  matter,  there  is  a 
pleasant  story  abroad.  When  Veron  pur- 
cha.sed  the  Constitutionnel,  Thiers  was  writ¬ 
ing  his  Histoire  du  Consulat,  for  which  the 
booksellers  had  agreed  to  give  500,000 
francs.  Veron  wished  to  have  the  credi^  of 
publLshmg  the  book  in  the  Constitutionnel, 
and  with  this  view  waited  on  'Thiers,  oflFering 
to  pay  down,  argent  comptant,  one  half  the 
money.  'Thiers,  though  pleased  with  the 
proposition,  yet  entrenched  himself  behind 
his  engagement  with  the  booksellers.  To 
one  of  the  leading  booksellers  Veron  trotted 
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off,  post-ha.<?te,  and  opened  the  businesis.  | 
“  Oh !”  said  the  sensible  publisher,  “  you 
have  mistaken  ^our  coup  altogether.”  “  How 
so?”  said  the  doctor.  “Don’t  you  see,” 
said  the  Libraire  Editeur,  “  that  the  rage  is 
Eugene  Sue,  and  that  the  Dthats  and  the 
Presse  are  at  fistycuffs  to  obtain  the  next 
novelty  of  the  author  of  the  Mysteres  de 
Paris?  Go  you  and  offer  as  much  again 
for  this  novel,  whatever  it  may  be,  as  either 
the  one  or  other  of  them,  and  the  fortune  of 
the  Constitutionnel  is  made.”  The  doctor 
took  the  advice,  and  purchased  the  next  novelty 
of  Sue  at  100,000  francs.  'This  turned  out 
to  be  the  Juif  Errant,  which  raised  the  cir¬ 
culation  of  the  Constitutionnel  to  24,000. 

Veron  is  a  puffy-faced  little  man,  with  an 
overgrown  body,  and  midriff  sustained  upon 
an  attenuated  pair  of  legs ;  his  visage  is 
buried  in  an  immense  shirt  collar,  stiff  and 
starched  as  a  Norman  cap.  Dr.  Veron  be¬ 
lieves  himself  the  key-stone  of  the  Elysdan 
arch,  and  that  the  weight  of  the  government 
is  on  his  shoulders.  Look  at  him  as  he 
enters  the  Cafe  de  Paris  to  eat  his  puree  a  la 
Condi,  and  his  supreme  de  volaille,  and  his 
fdet  de  chevreuil  pique  aux  truffes,  and  you 
would  say  that  he  is  not  only  the  prime,  but 
the  favorite  minister  of  Louis  Napoleon,  par 
la  grace  de  Dieu  et  Monsieur  le  Docteur  Presi¬ 
dent  de  la  Republique.  “Apres  tout  c'est  un 
mauvais  drOle,  qu  ce  pharmacien,”  to  use  the 
term  applied  to  the  doctor  by  General  Chan- 
gamier. 

A  short  man  of  the  name  of  Boilay  washes 
the  dirty  linen  of  Dr.  Veron,  and  corrects  his 
faults  of  grammar,  of  history,  <fec.  Boilay  is 
a  small,  sharp,  stout,  little  man,  self-possess¬ 
ed,  self-satisfied,  with  great  readiness  and 
tact.  Give  him  but  the  heads  of  a  subject, 
and  he  can  make  out  a  very  readable  and 
plausible  article.  Boilay  is  the  real  working 
editor  of  the  Constitutionnel,  and  is  support¬ 
ed  by  a  M.  Clarigny,  a  M.  Malitourne,  and 
others  not  more  known  or  more  respected. 
Gamier  de  Cassagnac,  of  the  Pouvoir,  a  man 
of  ver\'  considerable  talent,  though  not  of 
very  fixed  principle,  writes  occasionally  in 
the  Constitutionnel,  and  more  ably  than  any 
of  the  other  contributors.  M.  St.  Beuve  is 
the  literary  critic,  and  he  performs  his  task 
with  eminent  ability. 

We  now  come  to  the  National,  founded  by 
Carrell,  Mignet,  and  Thiers.  It  was  agreed 
by  the  triad  that  each  should  take  the  place 
of  rtdaceteur  en  rhef  for  a  year.  Thiers,  as 
the  oldest  and  most  experienced,  was  the 
first  installed,  and  conducted  the  paper  with 
s  zest  and  spirit  till  the  Revolution  of  1830 


broke  out.  The  National  set  out  with  the 
idea  of  changing  the  incorrigible  dynasty, 
and  instituting  Orleanism  in  the  place  of  it. 
The  refusal  lo  pay  taxes  and  to  contribute 
to  a  budget  was  a  proposition  of  the  Nation¬ 
al,  and  it  is  not  going  too  far  to  say,  that 
tije  crisis  of  1830  was  hastenec^  by  this  jour¬ 
nal.  It  was  at  the  office  of  the  National 
that  the  famous  protest,  proclaiming  the 
right  of  resistance,  was  composed  and  signed 
by  Thiers,  De  Rerausat,  and  Canchois  Le- 
maire.  On  the  following  day  the  office  of 
the  journal  was  bombarded  by  the  police 
and  an  armed  force,  when  the  presses  were 
broken.  Against  this  illegal  violence  the 
editors  protested.  After  the  Revolution, 
Carrel  assumed  the  conduct  of  the  journal, 
and  became  the  firmest  as  well  as  the  ablest 
organ  of  democracy.  To  the  arbitrary  and 
arrogant  Perier,  he  opposed  a  firm  and  un¬ 
compromising  resistance.  Every  one  ac¬ 
quainted  with  French  politics,  at  that  epoch, 
is  aware  of  the  strenuous  and  stand-up  fight 
he  made  for  five  years  for  his  principles. 
He  it  was  who  opposed  a  bold  front  to  mil¬ 
itary  bullies,  and  who  invented  the  epithet 
traineurs  de  sabre.  This  is  not  the  place  to 
speak  of  the  talent  of  Carrel.  It  must  be 
done  on  another  and  more  fitting  occa.sion. 
He  was  shot  in  a  miserable  quarrel  in  1830, 
by  Emile  Girardin,  then,  as  now,  the  editor 
of  the  Presse.  On  the  death  of  Carrel,  the 
shareholders  of  the  paper  assembled  together 
to  name  a  successor.  M.  Trelat,  subsequently 
minister  (after  the  Revolution  of  1848,)  was 
fixed  upon.  But  as  he  was  then  a  dttenu 
at  Clairvaux,  M.  B<istide  and  Littre  filled  the 
editorial  chair  during  the  interregnum.  On 
the  release  of  Trelat,  it  wup  soon  discovered 
that  he  had  not  the  peculiar  talent  necessary. 
The  sceptre  of  authority  pa.sscd  into  the 
hands  of  M.  Basiide,  a  person  subsequently 
named  Minister  of  F’oreign  Affairs  in  the  end¬ 
ing  of  1848,  or  the  beginning  of  1849,  we  for¬ 
get  which. — M.  Bastide,  then  a  marchand  de 
ftois,  divided  his  editorial  empire  with  M.  Ar- 
mand  Marrast,  who  had  been  a  political  prison¬ 
er  and  a  refugee  in  England,  and  who  returned 
to  France  on  the  amnesty  granted  on  the  mar¬ 
riage  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  M.  Marrast, 
though  a  di.sagreeable,  self-sufficient,  and  un¬ 
derbred  person,  was  unquestionably  a  writer 
of  point,  brilliancy,  and  vigor.  From  1837  to 
the  revolution  of  1848  he  was  connected  with 
the  National,  and  was  the  author  of  a  series 
of  articles  which  have  not  been  equalled 
since.  Like  all  low,  vulgar-bred,  and  rep¬ 
tile-minded  persons,  Marrast  forgot  himself 
completely  when  raised  to  the  position  of 
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President  of  the  Chanaber  of  Deputies.  In 
this  position  he  made  irreconcilable  enemies 
of  all  his  old  colleagues,  and  of  most  per¬ 
sons  who  came  into  contact  with  him.  The 
fact  is,  that  your  schooim:ister  and  peda¬ 
gogue  can  rarely  become  a  gentleman,  or 
anything  like  n  gentleman.  The  writers  in 
the  National,  at  the  present  moment,  are, 
M.  Leopold  Duras,  M.  Alexandre  Rey,  Cay- 
lus,  Cochut,  Korvues,  Littre,  Paul  de  Musset 
Colonel  Charras  of  the  Legislative  Assem¬ 
bly,  and  several  others,  whose  names  it  is 
not  necessary  to  mention  here. 

We  come  now  to  the  Siecle,  a  journal 
which,  though  only  established  in  1836,  has, 
we  believe,  a  greater  sale  than  any  journal 
in  Paris — at  least,  had  a  greater  sale  previ¬ 
ous  to  the  Revolution  of  February  1848. 
The  Siecle  was  the  first  journal  that  started 
at  the  low  price  of  40  francs  a-year,  when 
almost  every  other  newspaper  was  purchase<l 
at  a  cost  of  70  or  80  francs.  It  should  also 
be  recollected,  that  it  was  published  under 
the  auspices  of  the  deputies  of  the  constitu¬ 
tional  opposition.  The  Siecle  was  said,  in 
1846,  to  have  had  42,000  subscribers.  Its 
then  editor  was  M.  Chambolle,  who  aban¬ 
doned  the  concern  in  February  or  March, 
1849,  not  being  enabled  to  agree  with  M. 
Louis  Pence,  the  directenr  of  the  journal. 
Since  Chambolle  left  a  journal  which  he  had 
conducted  for  thirteen  years,  M,  Perree  has 
died  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  mourned  by 
those  connected  with  the  paper,  and  regret¬ 
ted  by  the  public  at  large.  Previous  to  the 
Revolution  of  1843,  Odillon  Rarrot  and  Gus¬ 
tave  de  Beaumont  took  great  interest  and  an 
active  part  in  the  management  of  the  Siecle. 
That  positive,  dogmatical,  self-opinioned,  and 
indiflerent  newspaper  writer,  Lonn  Faucher, 
was  then  one  of  the  principal  contrilmtors 
to  this  journal.  The  Siecle  o(  1851  is  some¬ 
what  what  the  Comtitutionuel  was  in  1825, 
6,  and  7.  It  is  eminently  city-like  and  of 
the  bo’trgetisie,  “earth,  earthy,”  as  a  good, 
reforming,  economic  National  Guard  ought 
to  be.  The  success  of  the  journal  is  due  to 
this  spirit,  and  to  the  eminently  fair,  practi¬ 
cal,  and  husiness-like  manner  in  which  it  has 
been  conducted.  Perrue,  the  late  editor  and 
manager  of  the  journal,  who  died  at  the 
early  age  of  34,  was  member  for  the  Manche. 
The  writers  in  the  jiinrn  il  are  fjouis  Jourdan, 
formerly  a  St.  Simonian ;  Pierre  Bernard, 
who  was  secretary  to  Armand  Carrel ;  Hip- 
polite  Lamarche,  an  ex-cavalry  captain ;  Au¬ 
guste  Jullien  (son  of  Jullien  de  Paris,  one 
of  the  Commissaries  of  Robespierre;)  and 
others  whom  it  is  needless  to  mention. 


M.  Lamarche,  who  writes  the  foreign  lead* 
er,  appears  to  have  a  more  correct  idea  of 
foreign  countries  than  the  generality  of 
Frenchmen.  The  redacteur  en  chef  of  the 
literary  portion  of  the  paper  is  Louis  Des- 
noyes,  the  author  of  Les  Biotiens  de  Paris, 
Aventures  de  Paul  Chaport,  &c. 

The  Presse,  of  which  we  are  next  to  speak, 
was  founded  in  1836,  about  the  same  time 
as  the  Siecle,  by  Emile  de  Girardin,  a  son  of 
General  de  Girardin,  it  is  said,  by  an  English 
mother.  Till  that  epoch  of  fifteen  years  ago, 
people  in  Paris  or  in  France  had  no  idea  of 
a  journal  exceeding  in  circulation  25,000 
copies,  the  (by  many  believed  fabulous)  cir¬ 
culation  of  the  Consiilutionnel,  or  of  a  news¬ 
paper  costing  less  than  seventy  or  eighty 
francs  per  annum.  Many  journals  had  con¬ 
trived  to  live  on  respectably  enough  on  a 
modest  number  of  4000  or  6000  ahonrUs. 
But  the  conductors  of  the  Presse  and  of  the 
Siecle  were  born  to  operate  a  revolution  in 
this  routine  and  j(^-trot  of  newspaper  life. 
They  reduced  the  subscriptions  to  newspa¬ 
pers  from  eighty  to  forty  francs  per  annum, 
producing  as  good  if  not  a  better  article.  This, 
no  doubt,  was  a  great  advantage  to  the  mil¬ 
lion,  and  it  induced  parties  to  subscribe  for, 
and  read  a  newspaper,  in  parties  of  one, 
twos,  threes,  and  fours,  more  especially  in 
the  country,  who  never  thought  of  reading  a 
newspaper  before.  This  is  undoubtedly  true  ; 
but  it  is  also  true  that  this  general  ditfusion 
of  newspapers  precipiuted  events  probably 
by  eight  or  ten  years.  At  the  period  of  its 
establishment,  the  Preste  supported  the  dy¬ 
nasty  of  Orleans,  yet  its  support  was  peril¬ 
ous  and  cumbersome,  for  the  dynasty  of  Or¬ 
leans  did  not  survive  it.  For  ten  years 
the  Presse  was  the  partisan  and  counsellor 
of  resistance,  vet  we  are  inclined  to  think 
that  M.  Girardin  did  much  more  to  advance 
Socialism  than  Louis  Blanc,  Pierre  Leroax, 
Considerant.  and  tlie  other  enryphai  of  So- 
cialKm.  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  M. 
de  Girardin  created  /i  jeane  presse  for  la 
Jeune  France,  and  the  country  is  still  under¬ 
going  its  lessons  in  statu  pupillari.  When 
and  where,  and  at  what  point,  sueh  lessons 
may  stop,  is  more  than  we  c.in  undertake  to 
divine  or  determine.  This,  however,  is  cer- 
Uin,  that  in  constituting  his  new  press,  M. 
Girardin  entirely  upset  and  rooted  out  all  the 
old  notions  theretofore  prevailing  as  to  the 
conduct  of  a  journal.  The  great  feature  in 
the  new  journal  was  not  its  Premiers  Paris, 
or  leading  articles,  but  its  Roman  feuille- 
[  ton,  by  Dumas,  Sue,  «fec.  The  Roman  feuil- 
i  leton  it  was  that  first  brought  Socialism  into 
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extreme  vogue  among  the  petite  bourgeoisie 
and  working  classes.  True,  the  Presse  was 
not  the  first  to  publish  Socialist  feuilletons, 
but  the  Dehats  and  the  Constitutionnel.  But 
the  Presse  was  the  firet  to  make  the  leading 
article  subsidiary  to  the  feuilleton.  It  was, 
even  when  not  a  professed  Socialist,  a  great 
promoter  of  Socialism,  by  the  thorough 
ihick-and-thin  support  which  it  lent  to  all 
the  slimy,  Jesuitical  corruptions  of  Guizot- 
ism,  and  all  the  turpitudes  and  chicanery  of 
Louis  Phillippism.  When  the  Presse  was 
not  a  year  old  it  had  15,000  subscribers,  and 
before  it  was  twelve  years  old  the  product  of 
its  advertisements  amounted  to  150,000  francs 
a-year.  Indeed,  this  journal  has  the  rare 
merit  of  being  the  first  to  teach  the  French 
the  use,  and  we  must  add  the  abuse,  of  ad¬ 
vertisements.  We  fear  the  Presse,  during 
these  early  days  of  the  gentle  Emile  and 
Granier  Csissagnac,  was  neither  a  model  of 
virtue,  disinterestedness,  nor  self-denial.  Nor 
do  we  know  that  it  is  so  now,  even  under  the 
best  of  Republics.  There  are  strange  tales 
abroad,  even  allowing  for  the  exaggeration 
of  Rumor,  with  her  hundred  tongues.  One 
thing,  however,  is  clear ;  that  the  Presse 
was  a  liberal  paymaster  to  its  feuillitonistes. 
To  Dumas,  Sand,  De  Balzac,  Theophile 
Gautier,  and  Jules  Sandeau,  it  four  years 
ago  paid  300  francs  per  day  for  contribu¬ 
tions.  The  Presse  is  now  less  the  collective 
reason  of  a  set  of  writers  laboring  to  a  com¬ 
mon  intent,  than  the  expres.sion  of  the  indi- 
,  vidual  activity,  energy,  and  wonderful  mo¬ 
bility  of  M.  Girardin  himself.  The  Presse  is 
Emile  de  Girardin,  with  his  boldness,  his 
audacity,  his  rampant  agility,  his  Jim-Crow'- 
ism,  his  inexhaustible  cleverness,  wonderful 
fecundity,  and  indispuUble  talent.  The 
Presse  is  fiardi  espiegle,  bold  and  daring  ; 
but  no  man  can  tell  the  color  of  its  politics 
to-day,  much  less  three  days,  or  three  months 
hence.  On  the  25th  of  July,  1848,  it  was 
as  audacious,  as  unaba.shed,  and  as  little  dis¬ 
concerted  as  two  days  before.  When  the 
workmen  arrived  in  crowds  to  break  its 
presses,  the  ingenious  Emile  threw  open  the 
doors  of  the  press-room,  talked  and  reasoned 
with  the  greasy  rogues,  and  sent  them  con- 

nted  away. 

Girardin  writes  a  great  deal  in  his  own  jour¬ 
nal,  and  labors  hard  to  sustain  its  diameter. 
The  other  contributors  are  M.  delaGuerron- 
iere,  M.  Gerodeaud,  Eugene  Pelletan,  Pau¬ 
lin  Limayrac,  Theophile  Gautier,  and  others. 

Though  the  Counter  Francois  is  one  of 
the  oldest  of  the  F rencli  papers,  and  was  at 
one  period  supported  by  the  eloquent  pens  of 


Constant,  Villemein,  Cauchois,  Lemaire,  and 
Mignet,  yet  it  never  had  a  large  circulation ; 
and  the  number  of  its  subscribers  was  great¬ 
ly  reduced  by  the  heavy  leaders  of  Leon  Fau- 
cher,  leaders  which  had  overlaid  and  killed 
the  Temps  by  their  denseness  and  specific 
gravity.  Faucher  left  the  Temps  in  1845, 
but  albeit  they  have  had  since  much  better 
and  brighter  writers  than  this  disagreeable 
pedagogue  and  ex- Minister  of  the  Interior, 
yet  the  position  of  the  journal  is  not  im¬ 
proved. 

The  Ordre  is  a  very  new  paper,  not  yet 
two  years  old.  It  was  founded  by  Cham- 
bolle,  for  thirteen  years  editor  of  the  Sleek. 
The  Ofdre.  is  the  organ  of  Odillon  Barrot, 
and  was,  till  the  last  few  days,  the  organ  of 
Thiers  also ;  but  since  the  split  in  the  club  of 
the  Rue  des  Pyrarnides,  Thiers,  Piscatory, 
U’Hauranne,  and  others,  have  set  up  a  new 
journal.  Chambolleisa  writer  of  large  ex¬ 
perience.  He  wrote  in  the  Courrier  Fran¬ 
cois  under  the  Restoration  ;  and  in  the  Na¬ 
tional,  when  Carrel  was  editor.  The  other 
writers  are  little  known  to  fame,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  Eugene  Guinot  of  Marseilles, 
who,  for  eleven  years,  wrote  smartly  and 
readably  the  “  Revue  de  Paris”  of  the 
Sierle.  • 

The  Oazftle  de  France  is  the  doyen  of 
journalism .  I  n  1 82  7  and  8,  under  Vilelle  and 
Peyronnet,  it  was  converted  into  an  even¬ 
ing  paper.  It  was  then  the  organ  of  the  Je¬ 
suit  party,  and  drew  its  resources  from  the 
Treasur)’.  From  1830  to  1848,  the  Gazette 
de  France  was  identified  with  the  name  of  M. 
de  Genoude,  who,  having  been  a  married  man, 
on  the  death  of  his  wife  became  an  abbe  and 
a  priest.  This  gentleman  has  been  dead  for 
some  time,  and  is  now  gone  to  his  account ; 
but  we  fear  it  must  be  stated  that  with  him  le¬ 
gitimacy  and  political  opinion  were  matters  of 
debtor  and  creditor  speculation,  and,  as  it 
turned  out,  of  no  inconsiderable  pecuniary 
gain.  The  redacte.nr  en  chef  of  the  Gazette 
de  France  at  this  moment  is  M.  Lourdoueix, 
who  had  been  attached  to  the  literary  staff 
of  the  journal  for  quarter  of  a  century  be¬ 
fore  he  became  the  proprietor  of  it.  M. 
Lourdoueix  is,  perhaps,  the  oldest  man  now 
connected  with  the  Parisian  press,  being  in 
his  sixty-sixth  year.  He  was  a  censeur  un¬ 
der  the  Restoration,  one  of  the  best  paid 
berths  under  that  government. 

M.  Lourdoueix  adopted,  when  he  became 
proprietor  of  the  G.ize'te  de  France,  that 
portion  of  the  tactics  of  M.  de  Genoude 
which  consisted  in  an  appeal  to  the  fieople. 
It  appears  that  these  proceedings  were  dis- 
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approved  of  by  the  Count  of  Chambord — a 
disapproval  communicated  to  the  editor. 
Lourdoueiz,  not  satisfied,  set  out  for  Frohs- 


phrase.  In  everything  save  energy  and 
force  of  character,  he  is  superior  to  Girardin. 
Whatever  shades  of  diflference  exist  in  the  in- 


dorff.  But  he  was  coldly  received,  and  fail-  tellectual  character  of  the  two  men,  they 
ed  to  move  the  prince.  On  his  return  to  are,  as  to  moral  character,  quite  upon  a  par. 


Paris,  to  his  credit  be  it  stated,  Lourdoueix  Cassagnac  is  now  a  thick-and-thin  partisan 
continued  as  before  to  urge  an  appeal  to  the  of  the  Elys^e. 

nation  at  large.  There  is  no  writer  in  the  Ga~  The  AasembUe  Nationale  is  a  reactionary 
ette  de  France  now,  nor  in  any  of  the  Henri-  journal,  just  three  years  old  according  to  M. 
quinquist  ipapers,  like  Colnet,  the  famous  wri-  Texier ;  it  was  born  on  the  29th  Fe  bruary, 
ter  from  1816  to  1831.  1841,  at  six  o’clock  in  the  morning.  Great 

The  Ewnement,  a  paper  not  yet  three  was  its  success  in  the  first  days  of  the  Rev- 
years  old,  was  founded  in  1848  by  Victor  olution,  to  which  it  was  from  the  beginning 
Hugo.  In  the  days  of  the  Constituent  it  opposed.  It  is  said  that  of  some  of  the  ear- 
was  Conservative.  It  then  belonged  to  the  lier  numbers  as  many  as  100,000  copies  were 


Party  of  Order,  as  it  was  called  ;  but  when 
Victor  Hugo  changed  his  note  it  passed  over, 
arms,  baggage,  and,  as  M.  Texier  tartly 
says,  antitheses,  to  the  opposition.  Charles 
and  Francis  Victor  Hugo,  both  sons  of  the 
poet,  write  in  the  Etenement. 

The  Pouroir,  originally  called  the  Dix 


sold.  The  Aaseviblee  Nationale  is  neither 
a  Legitimiste,  a  Regentiste,  nor  a  Republi¬ 
can  journal.  It  is,  in  a  word,  a  journal  of 
resistance,  wishing  a  strong  and  an  energetic 
government 

The  editor  is  M.  Adrien  Lavalette,  and  he 
is  assisted  by  the  eternal  Capefigue,  who  has 


Decembre,  is,  as  its  former  name  imports,  an  written  365  vols.  of  what  he  calls  Memoirs 
Elysean  journal.  It  was  bom  some  time  in  and  History,  all  in  the  style  of  Mrs.  Mala- 


July  1849,  and  the  editor  is  Adolphe  Gran- 


Here  is  a  specimen  of  this  eternal 


ier  de  Cassagnac.  This  Gascon  commenced  Capefigue,  in  his  Diplomates  Europeena — 


writing  some  nineteen  years  ago  in  the  De- 
bala,  on  the  recommendation  of  Victor  Hugo, 
and  subsequently  in  the  Revue  de  Paria. 
When  Giradin  established  the  Preaae,  he 
took  Cassagnac  as  an  aide-de  camp  and  ally. 
They  were  as  thick  as  pickpockets,  and  as  in¬ 
timate  as  Peachum  and  Lmket,  for  a  num- 


“  La  Preaae,  ce  long  boyau,  gu'a  la  tete  aur 
la  Niemen  et  lea  pieds  sur  la  MeiiaeP 

The  Univera  was  founded  in  1833  by  the 
Abbe  Migne.  This  paper  has  always  per- 
severingly  advocated  what  it  calls  the  liberty 
of  the  Church.  If  you  are  to  believe  the 
Univera,  that  which  it  chiefly  desiderates  is 


ber  of  years.  But  one  fine  morning  Pylades  that  the  Church  should  be  free  and  inde- 


and  Orestes  quarrelled,  and  then  Girardin 
found  out  that  Cassagnac  was  an  impudent 
Gascon,  who  was  stmck  and  flogged  in  the 
streets  of  Toulouse ;  that  he  was  a  fellow 
who  sent  about  cartloads  of  prospectus  by 


pendent  in  the  sphere  of  its  teaching,  its 
discipline,  and  its  government.  M.  Monta- 
lembert  is  said  to  exercise  a  power  of  advis¬ 
ing  and  controlling  this  journal.  It  is  said 
by  M.  Texier  that  his  influence  was  dominant 


coljtorleura  with  gaiters  of  particular  cut  to  at  the  Univera  in  1840,  under  the  Thiers 


excite  attention ;  and  that  he  was  a  vile  and 
worthless  faquin,  of  base  life  and  ignoble  na¬ 
ture.  Cassagnac  made  discoveries  equally 
remarkable  contemporaneously  with  Girar¬ 
din.  He  found  out,  for  instance,  that  Emile, 
sitting  by  his  wife  at  the  Opera,  was  struck 


government.  We  see  no  reiison  to  think  it 
IS  not  dominant  now.  The  Univera,  we  need 
not  say,  is  the  declared  adversary  of  the 
University.  A  Marsellaise  of  the  name  of 
Gondon  does  the  part  of  the  Univera  having 
reference  to  England  and  Ireland.  We  need 


before  3000  persons ;  and  that  the  same  not  say  that  the  self-deluding  man  is  not 
Girardin,  on  a  hot  July  day,  entering  his  mistaken  in  his  views  and  conclusions. 


Girardin,  on  a  hot  July  day,  entering  his 

[Cassagnac ’s]  bed-chamber,  there  took  off  The  Opinion  Pitbliqne  is  a  Ligitimist  jour- 
his  sweaty  shirt  and  clothed  his  yet  reeking  nal,  established  shortly  after  the  Revolution 
ribs  in  one  of  the  complainant’s  best  rAemise«.  of  February.  It  is  against  any  appeal  to 
Charges  such  as  these  were  bandied  between  the  nation  on  behalf  of  the  Count  of  Cham- 
the  parties  in  the  newspaper  press  of  Paris  bord.  The  brothers  Nettement,  connected 
about  five  yeare  ago.  Cassagnac  was  the  po-  with  the  (^olidienne  and  the  Revenant,  are 
litical  editor  of  the  Epoqe,  a  journal  devoted  among  the  principal  writers, 
to  Guizot,  which  died  about  four  years  ago.  The  Vote  Univerael,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
and  he  is  now  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  the  a  thoroughly  democratical  journal,  destined 
Pouvoir.  As  a  writer,  he  possesses  energy’  to  fill  the  place  rendered  vacant  by  the  dis- 
Buppleness,  dialectical  skill,  and  neatness  of  appearance  of  the  Reforme.  It  was  founded 
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under  the  auspices  of  sixtj  members  of  the 
Mountain.  The  principal  writers  are  Bertho- 
lon,  Charles  Lesseps,  Drives,  Lesseps 
is  a  writer  of  merit :  he  commenced  his 
career  as  secretary  of  Mauguio,  who  was 
then  a  celebrated  advocate,  and  connected 
with  the  Commerce.  Charles  Lesseps  soon 
became  the  redacleur  en  chef.  In  1840  he 
fought  a  well-contested  stand-up  fight  against 
the  embastillement  of  Paris,  publishing  every 
day  an  article  upon  the  subject. 

When  the  Commerce  changed  proprietors, 
Lesseps  established  the  Esprit  Public,  which 
continued  the  tradiUons  of  the  Commerce. 
In  1846  Charles  Lesseps  obtained  a  seat  in 
the  Chamber.  He  frequently  spoke  and 
voted  with  the  extreme  gaucke.  The  Provi- 
uonal  Qovemment,  after  the  events  of  Fe¬ 
bruary,  appointed  Lesseps  a  Councillor  of 
State,  but  the  Constituent  did  not  maintmn 
him  in  this  post. 

We  have  not  spoken  of  the  satirical  jour¬ 
nals,  the  Charivari  and  Corsaire.  The  Cha¬ 
rivari  turns  into  ridicule  the  acts  of  the 
Government,  and  laughs  at  everything  uuder 
the  sun.  Its  principal  artists  are  Daumier 
and  Cham,  and  its  contributors  are  Louts 
Huart,  (the  inventor  of  the  little  books  called 
Physiologies,  as  Physiologie  de  V Homme  de 
Loi^  de  la  Orisette,  Llorette,  «fec.)  Taxile 
Delord,  and  Clement  Carraguel.  The  Cha¬ 
rivari  was  established  in  1831,  by  Charles 
Philippon,  and  it  now  belongs  to  a  body  of 
shareholders. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  Cham,  the 
peintre  dessiuateur  of  the  Charivari,  is  the 
son  of  M.  de  Noe,  an  ex-peer  of  France; 
Daumier,  the  other  dessinateur,  is  the  author 
of  Robert  Macaire,  of  the  Representants, 
Representes,  <fec. 

The  Corsaire  is  older  than  the  Charivari, 
for  it  dates  from  1829.  Unlike  its  satirical 
brother,  it  has  no  engravings  or  woodcuts. 
Many  celebrated  writers  have  contributed  to 
its  pages,  as  Alphonse  Karr,  Gozlan,  Mery, 
Reybaud,  dec.  The  redaeteur  en  chef  is 
Viennot,  assisted  by  De  Coetlogon,  De  Ro- 
vigo,  Courtois,  D’Entrague,  <fec. 

There  are  special  journals  for  law  and 
medicine,  to  which  we  can  do  no  more  than 
make  a  passing  and  very  brief  allusion. 
The  Gazette  des  Tribmaux  is  the  most  an¬ 
cient  of  the  legal  journals.  Its  shareholders 
have  drawn  immense  profits.  The  Gazette 
des  Tribunaux  was  founded  during  the  lat¬ 
ter  days  of  the  Restoration,  by  Darmaing ; 
Fosse,  at  this  moment  Attorney-general  of 
the  Republic  at  Toulouse ;  Mermilliod,  an¬ 
cient  deputy  ;  Charles  Ledru  Cormenin  ;  Du- 


pin,  atiK,  and  others.  On  Dannaing’s  death 
in  1836,  M.  Paillard  de  V^illeneuve  became 
the  editor. 

The  Droit  is  also  a  legal  paper,  which 
was  founded  by  M.  Dutacq.  For  a  while 
Ledru  Rollin  was  editor  of  this  journal,  con¬ 
currently  with  Eugene  Lerminier.  When 
Ledru  ^llin  retired  from  his  editorship,  his 
place  was  occupied  by  M.  Pinard,  who  was 
named  Procureur  de  la  R^publique  after  the 
last  RevoluUon.  M.  Pinard  is  now  a  Con- 
seiller  at  the  Cour  d’Appeal  of  Paris. 

There  are  religious  journals,  journals  of 
fashion,  journals  of  legislation,  political  eco¬ 
nomy,  and  statistics,  and  bureaux  of  news 
and  correspondence,  to  which  we  have  made 
no  allusion,  for  the  space  we  have  already 
occupied  warns  us  that  it  is  time  to  close 
a  somewhat  lengthy  paper,  into  which,  how¬ 
ever,  we  have  endeavored  to  compress  some 
slight  account  of  every  French  daily  journal 
of  the  least  importance  or  renown. 

The  number  of  journals  in  Paris  is  great¬ 
er — much  greater,  relatively — than  che  num- 
I  ber  existing  in  London.  The  people  of  Paris 
love  and  study  a  newspaper  more  than  the 
people  of  London,  and  take  a  greater  inte¬ 
rest  in  public  affairs,  and  more  especially  in 
questions  of  foreign  policy.  Previous  to  the 
Revolution  of  February  1848,  it  cannot,  we 
think,  be  denied  that  newspaper  writers  in 
France  held  much  higher  rank  than  contribu¬ 
tors  to  the  daily  press  in  England,  and  even 
still  they  continue  to  hold  a  higher  and 
more  influential  position,  though  there  can 
be  no  good  reason  why  they  should  have 
done  so  at  either  time.  For  the  last  fifteen 
years  there  cannot  be  any  doubt  or  question 
that  the  leading  articles  in  the  four  principal 
daily  London  morning  papers  exhibit  an 
amount  of  talent,  energy,  information,  readi¬ 
ness,  and  compression,  which  are  not  found 
in  such  perfect  and  wonderful  combination 
in  the  French  press. 

For  the  last  throe  years,  however,  the 
press  of  France  has  wonderfully  deteriora¬ 
ted.  It  is  no  longer  what  it  was  antecedent 
to  the  Revolution.  There  is  not  the  literary 
skill,  the  artistical  ability,  the  energy,  the 
learning,  and  the  eloquence  which  thereto¬ 
fore  existed.  The  class  of  writers  in  news¬ 
papers  now  are  an  inferior  class  in  attain¬ 
ments,  in  scholarship,  and  in  general  ability. 
There  can  be  little  doubt,  we  conceive,  that 
the  press  greatly  increased  and  abused  its 
power,  for  some  years  previous  to  1848. 
This  led  to  the  decline  of  its  influence,  an 
influence  still  daily  diminishing ;  but  withal, 
even  still  the  press  in  France  has  more  influ- 
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ence,  nnd  enjojs  more  social  and  Hterair 
consideration,  than  the  press  in  England. 
We  believe  that  newspaper  writers  in  h  ranee 
are  not  now  so  generally  well  paid  as  they 
were  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago.  Two  or 
three  eminent  writers  can  always  command 
in  Paris  what  would  be  called  a  sporting 


price,  but  the  great  mass  of  leading-article 
writers  receive  considerably  less  in  money 
than  a  similar  class  in  London,  though  they 
exercise  a  much  greater  influence  on  public 
opinion,  and  enjoy,  from  the  peculiar  consti¬ 
tution  of  French  society,  a  higher  place  in 
the  social  scale. 


From  Bootlof’i  Miieolltor. 

THE  TWIN  SISTERS. 

A  TRUE  'story. 


BY  W.  WILKIE  COLLINS,  AUTHOR  OF  “  ANTONINA.” 


Among  those  who  attended  the  first  of  the 
King’s  letees,  during  the  London  season  of 
18 — ,  was  an  unmarried  gentleman  of  large 
fortune,  named  Streatfield.  While  his  car¬ 
riage  was  proceeding  slowly  down  St.  James’s 
Street,  he  naturally  sought  such  amusement 
and  occupation  as  he  could  find  in  looking  on 
the  brilliant  scene  around  him.  The  day  was 
unusually  fine  ;  crowds  of  spectators  throng¬ 
ed  the  street  and  the  balconies  of  the  houses 
on  either  side  of  it,  all  gazing  at  the  different 
equipages  with  as  eager  a  curiosity  and  in¬ 
terest,  as  if  fine  vehicles  and  fine  people  in¬ 
side  them  were  the  rarest  objects  of  contem¬ 
plation  in  the  whole  metropolis.  Proceeding 
at  a  slower  and  slower  pace,  Mr.  Streatfield’s 
carriage  had  just  arrived  at  the  middle  of  the 
street,  when  a  longer  stoppage  than  usual  oc¬ 
curred.  He  looked  carelessly  up  at  the  near¬ 
est  balcony  ;  and  there,  among  some  eight  or 
ten  ladies,  all  strangers  to  him,  he  saw  one 
face  that  riveted  his  attention  immediately. 

He  had  never  beheld  anything  so  beautiful, 
anything  which  struck  him  w  ith  such  strange, 
mingled,  and  sudden  sensations,  as  this  face. 
He  gazed  and  gazed  on  it,  hardly  knowing 
where  he  was,  or  what  he  was  doing,  until 
the  line  of  vehicles  began  again  to  move  on. 
Then — after  first  ascertaining  the  number  of 
the  house — he  flung  himself  back  in  the  car¬ 
riage,  and  tried  to  examine  his  own  feelings, 
to  reason  himself  mto  self-possession  ;  but  it 


was  ail  in  vain.  He  was  seized  with  that 
amiable  form  of  social  monomania,  called 
“  love  at  first  sight.” 

He  entered  the  palace,  greeted  h’ls  friends, 
and  performed  all  the  necessary  Court  cere¬ 
monies,  feeling  the  whole  time  like  a  man  in 
a  trance.  He  spoke  mechanically,  and  mov¬ 
ed  mechanically — the  lovely  face  in  the  bal¬ 
cony  occupied  his  thoughts,  to  the  exclusion 
of  everything  else.  On  his  return  home,  he 
had  engagements  for  the  afternoon  and  the 
evening — he  forgot  and  broke  them  all ;  and 
walked  back  to  St.  James’s  Street  as  soon  as 
he  had  changed  his  dress. 

The  balcony  was  empty ;  the  sight  seers, 
who  had  filled  it  but  a  few  hours  before,  had 
departed — but  obstacles  of  all  sorts  now  tend¬ 
ed  only  to  stimulate  Mr.  Streatfield  ;  he  was 
determined  to  ascertain  the  parentage  of  the 
young  lady,  determined  to  look  on  the  lovely 
face  again — the  thermometer  of  his  heart  had 
risen  already  to  Fever  Heat!  Without  loss 
of  time,  the  shopkeeper  to  whom  the  house 
belonged  was  bribed  to  loquacity  by  a  pur¬ 
chase.  All  that  he  could  tell,  in  answer  to 
inquiries,  was  that  he  had  let  his  lodgings  to 
an  elderly  gentleman  and  his  wife,  from  the 
country,  who  had  asked  some  friends  into 
their  balcony  to  see  the  carriages  go  to  the 
levee.  Nothing  daunted,  Mr.  Streatfield  ques¬ 
tioned  and  questioned  again.  What  was  the 
old  gentleman’s  name  ? — Dimsdale. — Could 
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he  see  Mr.  Dimsdale’s  servant  ? — The  obse¬ 
quious  shopkeeper  had  no  doubt  that  he  could: 
Mr.  Dimsdale’s  servant  should  be  sent  for  im¬ 
mediately. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  servant,  the  all-im¬ 
portant  link  in  the  chain  of  Love’s  evidence, 
made  his  appearance.  He  was  a  pompous, 
portly  man,  who  listened  with  solemn  atten¬ 
tion,  with  a  stem  judicial  calmness,  to  Mr. 
Streat&eld’s  rapid  and  somewhat  confused  in- 
uiries,  which  were  accompanied  by  a  minute 
escription  of  the  young  l^y,  and  by  several 
explanatory  statements,  all  very  fictitious,  and 
all  very  plausible.  Stupid  as  the  servant 
was,  and  suspicious  as  all  stupid  people  are, 
he  had  nevertheless  sense  enough  to  perceive 
that  he  was  addressed  by  a  gentleman,  and 
gratitude  enough  to  feel  considerably  molli¬ 
fied  by  the  handsome  doueeur  which  was 
quietly  slipped  into  his  band.  After  much 
pondering  and  doubting,  he  at  last  arrived  at 
the  conclusion  that  the  fair  object  of  Mr. 
Streatfield’s  inquiries  was  a  Miss  Langley,  who 
had  joined  the  party  in  the  balcony  that  morn¬ 
ing,  with  her  sister  ;  and  who  was  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Mr.  Langley,  of  Langley  Hall,  in - 

shire.  The  family  were  now  staying  in  Lon¬ 
don,  at - Street.  More  information  than 

this,  the  servant  stated  that  he  could  not  af¬ 
ford — he  was  certain  that  he  had  made  no 
mistake,  for  the  Miss  Langleys  were  the  only 
very  young  ladies  in  the  house  that  morning 
— however,  if  Mr.  Streatfield  wished  to  speak 
to  bis  master,  he  was  ready  to  carry  any 
message  with  which  he  might  be  charged. 

But  Mr.  Streatfield  had  already  heard 
enough  for  his  purpose,  and  departed  at  once 
for  his  club,  determined  to  discover  some 
means  of  being  introduced  in  due  form  to 
Miss  Langley,  before  he  slept  that  night 
— though  he  should  travel  round  the  whole 
circle  of  his  acquaintance — high  and  low, 
rich  and  poor — in  making  the  attempt.  Ar¬ 
rived  at  the  club,  he  began  to  inquire  re¬ 
solutely,  in  all  directions,  for  a  friend  who 
knew  Mr.  Langley,  of  Langley  Hall.  He  dis¬ 
turbed  gastronomic  gentlemen  at  their  din¬ 
ner;  he  interrupted  agricultural  gentlemen 
who  were  moaning  over  the  prospects  of  the 
harvest ;  he  startled  literary  gentlemen  who 
were  deep  in  the  critical  mysteries  of  the  last 
Review  ;  he  invaded  billiard-room,  dressing- 
room,  smoking-room ;  he  was  more  like  a 
frantic  ministerial  whipper-in,  hunting  up 
stray  members  for  a  division,  than  an  ordi¬ 
nary  man ;  and  the  oftener  he  was  defeated  in 
his  object,  the  more  determined  be  was  to 
succeed.  At  last,  just  as  he  had  vainly  in¬ 
quired  of  everybody  that  he  knew,  just  as  he 


was  standing  in  the  hall  of  the  club-house 
thinking  where  he  should  go  next,  a  friend 
entered,  who  at  once  reliev^  him  of  all  his 
difficulties — a  precious,  an  inestimable  man, 
who  was  on  intimate  terms  with  Mr.  Langley, 
and  bad  been  lately  staying  at  Langley  Hall. 
To  this  friend  all  the  lover’s  cares  and 
anxieties  were  at  once  confided  ;  and  a  fitter 
depositary  for  such  secrets  of  the  heart  could 
hardly  have  betm  found.  He  made  no  jokes 
— for  he  was  not  a  bachelor ;  he  abstained 
from  shaking  his  head  and  recommending  pru¬ 
dence — for  he  was  not  a  seasoned  husband, 
or  an  experienced  widower;  what  he  really 
did,  was  to  enter  heart  and  soul  into  his 
friend’s  projects — for  he  was  precisely  in  that 
position,  the  only  position,  in  which  the  male 
sex  generally  take  a  proper  interest  in  match¬ 
making  :  he  was  a  newly  married  man. 

Two  days  afterwards,  Mr.  Streatfield  was 
the  happiest  of  mortals — he  was  introduced 
to  the  lady  of  his  love,  to  Miss  Jane  Langley. 
He  really  enjoyed  the  pricele.ss  privilege  of 
looking  once  more  on  the  face  in  the  balcony, 
and  looking  on  it  almost  as  often  as  he  wished. 
It  was  perfect  Elysium.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lang¬ 
ley  saw  little,  or  no  company — Miss  Jane 
was  always  accessible,  never  monopolized — 
the  light  of  her  beauty  shone,  day  after  day, 
for  her  adorer  alone ;  and  his  love  blossom^ 
in  it,  fast  as  flowers  in  a  hot-house.  Passing 
quickly  by  all  the  minor  details  of  the  woo¬ 
ing  to  arrive  the  sooner  at  the  gnmd  fact  of 
the  winning,  let  us  simply  relate  that  Mr. 
Streatfield’s  object  in  seeking  an  introduction 
to  Mr.  Langley  was  soon  explained,  and  was 
indeed  visible  enough  long  before  the  explana¬ 
tion.  He  was  a  handsome  man,  an  accom¬ 
plished  man,  and  a  rich  man.  His  two  first 
qualifications  conquered  the  daughter,  and 
his  third  the  father.  In  six  weeks  Mr. 
Streatfield  was  the  accepted  suitor  of  Miss 
Jane  Langley. 

The  wedding-day  was  fixed — it  was  ar¬ 
ranged  that  the  marriage  should  take  place 
at  Langley  Hall,  whither  the  family  proceed¬ 
ed,  leaving  the  unwilling  lover  in  London,  a 
prey  to  all  the  inexorable  business  formali¬ 
ties  of  the  occasion.  For  ten  days  did  the 
ruthless  lawyers — those  dead  weights  that 
burden  the  back  of  Hymen — keep  their  vic¬ 
tim  imprisoned  in  the  metropolis,  occupied 
over  settlements  that  never  seemed  likely  to 
be  settled.  But  even  the  long  march  of  the 
Law  has  its  end,  like  other  mortal  things : 
at  the  expiration  of  the  ten  days  all  was 
completed,  and  Mr.  Streatfield  found  himself 
at  liberty  to  start  for  Langley  Hall. 

A  large  party  was  assembled  at  the  house 
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to  grace  the  approaching  nnptiaLs.  There 
were  to  be  tableaux,  charges,  boating-trips, 
riding-excursions,  amusements  of  all  sorts^ 
the  whole  to  conclude  (in  the  play-bill 
phrase)  with  the  grand  climax  of  the  wed¬ 
ding.  Mr.  Streat field  arrived  late ;  dinner 
was  ready ;  he  had  barely  time  to  dress,  and 
then  bastle  into  the  drawing-room,  just  as 
the  guests  were  leaving  it,  to  offer  his  arm  to 
Miss  Jane — all  greetings  with  friends  and  in¬ 
troductions  to  strangers  being  postponed  till 
the  party  met  round  the  dining-table. 

Grace  had  been  said ;  the  covers  were 
taken  off ;  the  loud,  cheerful  hum  of  conver¬ 
sation  was  just  beginning,  when  Mr.  8treat- 
field’s  eyes  met  the  eyes  of  a  young  lady 
who  was  seated  opposite  at  the  table.  The 
guests  near  him,  ol^r\'ing  at  the  same  mo¬ 
ment  that  he  continued  standing  after  every 
one  else  had  been  placed,  glanced  at  him  in¬ 
quiringly.  To  their  astonishment  and  alarm, 
they  obsened  that  his  face  had  suddenly 
become  deadly  pale — his  rigid  features  looked 
struck  by  paralysis.  Several  of  his  friends 
spoke  to  him  ;  but  for  the  first  few  moments 
he  returned  no  answer.  Then,  still  fixing 
his  eyes  upon  the  young  lady  opposite,  he 
abruptly  exclaimed,  in  a  voice  the  altered 
tones  of  which  startled  every  one  who  heard 
him  : — “  That  Is  the  face  I  saw  in  the  bal¬ 
cony  ! — that  woman  is  the  only  woman  I  can 
ever  marry !”  The  next  instant,  without  a 
word  more  either  of  explanation  or  apolog}-, 
he  hurried  from  the  room. 

One  or  two  of  the  guests  mechanically 
started  up,  as  if  to  follow  him  ;  the  rest  re¬ 
mained  at  the  table,  looking  on  each  other  in 
speechless  surprise.  But,  before  any  one 
could  either  act  or  speak,  almost  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  when  the  door  closed  on  Mr.  Streat- 
field,  the  attention  of  all  was  painfully  di¬ 
rected  to  Jane  Langley.  She  had  fainted. 
Her  mother  and  sisters  removed  her  from 
the  room  immediately,  aided  by  the  ser\-ants. 
As  they  disappeared,  a  dead  silence  again 
sank  down  over  the  company — they  all  lo^ed 
round  with  one  accord  to  the  ma.ster  of  the 
house. 

Mr.  Langley’s  face  and  manner  sufficiently 
revealed  the  suffering  and  siLspense  that  he 
was  secretly  enduring.  But  he  was  a  man 
of  the  world — neither  by  word  nor  action 
did  he  betray  what  was  passing  within  him. 
He  resumed  his  place  at  the  table,  and  beg¬ 
ged  his  guests  to  do  the  same.  He  affect^ 
to  make  light  of  what  had  happened ;  en¬ 
treated  every  one  to  forget  it,  or,  if  they  re¬ 
membered  it  at  all,  to  remember  it  only  as  a 
mere  accident,  which  would,  no  doubt,  be 


satisfactorily  explamcd.  Perhaps  it  wa<* 
only  a  jest  on  Mr.  Streatfield’s  part — rather 
too  serious  a  one,  he  must  own.  At  any 
rate,  whatever  was  the  cause  of  the  inter¬ 
ruption  to  the  dinner  which  had  just  hap¬ 
pened,  it  was  not  important  enough  to  re¬ 
quire  everybody  to  fast  around  the  table  of 
the  feast.  He  asked  it  as  a  favor  to  himself, 
that  no  further  notice  might  be  taken  of  what 
had  occurrtKl.  While  Mr.  Langley  was  speak¬ 
ing  thus,  he  hastily  wrote  a  few  lines  on  a 
piece  of  paper,  and  gave  it  to  one  of  the  ser¬ 
vants.  The  note  was  directed  to  Mr.  Streat- 
field  ;  the  lines  contained  only  these  words  : 
*'  Two  hours  hence,  I  shall  expect  to  see  you 
alone  in  the  librarj-.” 

The  dinner  proceeded ;  the  places  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  female  members  of  the  Langley 
family,  and  by  the  young  lady  who  luid  at¬ 
tracted  Mr.  Streatfield’s  notice  in  so  extraor¬ 
dinary  a  manner,  being  left  vacant.  Every 
one  present  endeavored  to  follow  Mr.  Lang¬ 
ley’s  advice,  and  go  through  the  business  of 
the  dinner,  as  if  nothing  had  occurrt'd  ;  but 
the  attempt  failed  miserably.  Long,  blank 
pau-ses  occurred  in  the  conversation ;  general 
topics  were  started,  but  never  pursued ;  it 
was  more  like  an  assembly  of  strangers  than 
a  meeting  of  friends ;  people  neither  ate  nor 
drank,  as  they  were  accustomed  to  eat  and 
drink  ;  they  talked  in  altered  voices,  and  sat 
with  unusual  stillness,  even  in  the  same  posi¬ 
tions.  Relatives,  friends,  and  acquaintances, 
all  alike  perceived  that  some  great  domestic 
catastrophe  had  happened  ;  all  foreboded  that 
some  serious,  if  not  fatal,  explanation  of  Mr. 
Strciitfield’s  conduct  would  easue :  and  it  was 
vain  and  hopeless — a  very  mockery  of  self- 
possession — to  attempt  to  shake  off  the  sinis¬ 
ter  and  chilling  influences  that  recent  events 
had  left  behind  them,  and  resume  at  will  the 
thoughtlessness  and  hilarity  of  ordinary  life. 

Still,  however,  .Mr.  Langley  persisted  in 
doing  the  honors  of  his  table,  in  proceeding 
doggedly  through  all  the  festive  ceremonies  of 
the  hour,  until  the  ladies  rose  and  retired. 
Then,  after  looking  at  his  watch,  he  beckoned 
to  one  of  his  sons  to  take  his  place ;  and  quietly 
left  the  room.  He  only  stopped  once,  as  he 
crossed  the  hall,  to  ask  news  of  his  daughter 
from  one  of  the  serv  ants.  The  reply  was, 
that  she  had  had  a  hysterical  fit ;  that  the 
medical  attendant  of  the  family  had  been 
sent  for ;  and  that  since  his  arrival  she  had 
become  more  composed.  When  the  man  had 
spoken,  Mr.  Langley  made  no  remark,  but 
proceeded  at  once  to  the  library.  He  locked 
the  door  behind  him,  as  soon  as  he  entered 
the  room. 
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Mr.  Streatfield  was  already  waiting  there 
— he  was  seated  at  the  table,  endeavoring  to 
maintain  an  appearance  of  composure,  by  me¬ 
chanically  turning  over  the  leaves  of  the 
books  before  him.  Mr.  Langley  drew  a  chair 
near  him  ;  and  in  low,  but  very  firm  tones, 
began  the  conversation  thus  ; — 

“  I  have  given  you  two  hours,  sir,  to  col¬ 
lect  yourself,  to  consider  your  position  fully 
— I  presume,  therefore,  that  you  are  now 
prepared  to  favor  me  with  an  explanation  of 
your  conduct  at  my  table  to-day.  ’ 

“  What  explanation  can  I  make  ? — what 
can  I  ssiy,  or  think  of  this  most  terrible  of 
fatalities  ?”  exclaimed  Mr.  Streatfield,  speak¬ 
ing  faintly  and  confusedly ;  and  still  not  look- 
ing  up — “There  has  b^n  an  unexampled 
error  committed  ! — a  fatal  mistake,  which  I 
could  never  have  anticipated,  and  over  which 
I  had  no  control !” 

“  Enough,  sir,  of  the  language  of  romance,” 
interrupted  Mr,  Langley,  coldly ;  “  I  am 
neither  of  an  age  nor  a  disposition  to  appre¬ 
ciate  it.  1  come  here  to  ask  plain  questions 
honestly,  and  I  insist,  as  my  right,  on  receiv¬ 
ing  answers  in  the  same  spirit.  You,  Mr. 
Streatfield,  sought  an  introduction  to  me — you 

Jrofessed  yourself  attached  to  my  daughter 
ane — your  proposals  were  (I  fear  unhappily 
for  u»)  accepted — your  wedding-day  was 
fixed — and  now,  after  all  this,  when  you  hap¬ 
pen  to  observe  my  daughter’s  twin-sister  sit¬ 
ting  opposite  to  you — 

“  Her  twin-sister  !”  exclmmed  Mr.  Streat¬ 
field  ;  and  his  trembling  hand  crumpled  the 
leaves  of  the  book,  which  he  still  held  while 
he  spoke.  “  Why  is  it,  intimate  as  I  have 
been  with  your  family,  that  I  now  know  for 
the  first  time  that  Miss  Jane  Langley  has  a 
twin  sister  ?” 

“Do  you  descend,  sir,  to  a  subterfuge, 
when  I  ask  you  for  an  explanation  ?”  returned 
Mr.  Langley,  angrily.  “  You  mu.st  have  heard 
over  and  over  again,  that  my  children,  Jane 
and  Clara,  were  twins.” 

“  On  my  word  and  honor,  I  declare  that — ” 
“  Spare  me  all  appeals  to  your  word  or 
your  honor,  sir ;  I  am  beginning  to  doubt 
both.” 

“  I  will  not  make  the  unhappy  situation  in 
which  we  are  all  placed,  still  worse,  by  an¬ 
swering  your  last  words,  as  1  might,  at  other 
times,  feel  inclined  to  answer  them,”  said  Mr. 
Streatfield,  assunung  a  calmer  demeanor  than 
he  had  hitherto  displayed.  “  I  tell  you  the 
truth,  when  I  tell  you  that,  before  to-day,  I 
never  knew  that  any  of  your  children  were 
twins.  Your  daughter,  Jane,  has  frequently 
spoken  to  me  of  her  absent  sister,  Clara,  but 


never  spoke  of  her  as  her  twin-sister.  Until 
to-day,  I  have  had  no  opportunity  of  discover¬ 
ing  the  truth  ;  for  until  to-day,  I  have  never 
met  Miss  Clara  Langley  since  I  saw  her  in 
the  balcony  of  the  house  in  St.  James’s 
Street.  The  only  one  of  your  children  who 
was  never  present  during  my  intercourse  with 
your  family,  in  London,  was  your  daughter 
Clara — the  daughter  whom  I  now  know,  for 
the  first  time,  as  the  young  lady  who  really 
arrested  my  attention  on  my  way  to  the 
lei>te — whose  affections  it  was  really  my  ob¬ 
ject  to  win  in  seeking  an  introduction  to  you. 
To  me,  the  resemblance  between  the  twin-sis¬ 
ters  has  been  a  fatal  resemblance ;  the  long 
absence  of  one,  a  fatal  absence.” 

There  was  a  momentary  pause  as  Mr. 
Streatfield  sadly  and  calmly  pronounced  the 
last  words.  Mr.  Langley  appeared  to  be  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  thought.  At  length  be  proceeded, 
speaking  to  himself : — 

“  It  is  strange  !  I  remember  that  Clara 
left  London  on  the  day  of  the  levu,  to  set  out 
on  a  visit  to  her  aunt ;  and  only  returned  here 
two  days  since,  to  be  present  at  her  sister’s 
marriiige.  Well,  sir,”  he  continued,  address¬ 
ing  Mr.  Streatfield,  “  granting  what  you  say, 
granting  that  we  all  mentioned  my  absent 
daughter  to  you,  as  we  are  accustomed  to 
mention  her  among  ourselves,  simply  as 
‘  Clara,’  you  have  still  not  excused  your  con¬ 
duct  in  my  eyes.  Uemarkable  as  the  resem¬ 
blance  is  between  the  sisters,  more  remiu-ka- 
ble  even,  1  am  willing  to  admit,  than  the 
resembhpice  usually  is  betwi^en  twins,  there 
is  yet^a  difference,  which,  slight,  indescribable 
though  it  may  bi^,  is  nevertheless  discernible 
to  all  their  relations  and  to  all  their  friends. 
How  is  it  that  you,  who  represent  yourself  so 
vividly  impressed  by  your  first  sight  of 
ray  daughter  Clara,  did  not  discover  the 
error  when  you  were  intnxluced  to  her  sister 
Jane,  as  the  lady  who  had  so  much  attracted 
you  ?” 

“  You  forget,  sir,”  rejoined  Mr.  Streat¬ 
field,  “  that  1  have  never  beheld  the  sisters 
together  until  to-day.  Though  both  were 
in  the  balcony  when  I  first  looked  up  at  it, 
it  was  Miss  Clara  Langley  alone  who  at¬ 
tracted  my  attention.  Had  i  only  received 
the  smallest  hint  that  the  absent  sister  of 
Miss  Jane  Langley  was  her  Iwin-sister,  I 
would  have  seen  her,  at  any  sacrifice,  before 
making  my  proposals.  For  it  is  my  duty  to 
confess  to  you,  Mr.  Langley  (with  the  can¬ 
dor  which  is  your  undoubt^  due),  that 
when  1  was  first  introduced  to  your  daugh¬ 
ter  Jane,  I  felt  an  unaccountable  impression 
that  she  was  the  same  as,  and  yet  Afferent 
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from,  the  lady  whom  I  had  seen  in  the  bal¬ 
cony.  Soon,  however,  this  impression  wore 
oflF.  Under  the  circumstances,  could  I  re¬ 
gard  it  as  anything  but  a  mere  caprice,  a 
lover’s  wayward  fancy?  I  dismissed  it 
from  my  mind  ;  it  ceased  to  affect  me,  until 
to-day,  when  I  Srst  discovered  that  it  was  a 
warning  which  I  had  most  unhappily  disre¬ 
garded  ;  that  a  terrible  error  had  been  com¬ 
mitted,  for  which  no  one  of  us  was  to  blame, 
but  which  was  fraught  with  misery,  unde¬ 
served  misery,  to  us  all !” 

“These,  Mr.  Streatfield,  are  explanations 
which  may  satisfy  you,"  said  Mr.  Langley, 
in  a  milder  tone,  “  but  they  cannot  satisfy 
me;  they  will  not  satisfy  the  world.  You 
have  repudiated,  in  the  most  public  and  most 
abrupt  manner,  an  engagement,  in  the  ful¬ 
filment  of  which  the  honor  and  the  happi¬ 
ness  of  my  family  are  concerned.  You  have 
given  me  reasons  for  your  conduct,  it  is 
true ;  but  will  those  reasons  restore  to  my 
daughter  the  tranquillity  which  she  has  lost, 
perhaps  forever  ?  Will  they  stop  the  whis¬ 
perings  of  calumny  ?  Will  they  carry  con¬ 
viction  to  those  strangers  to  me,  or  enemies 
of  mine,  whose  pleasure  it  may  be  to  disbe¬ 
lieve  them  ?  You  have  placed  both  yourself 
and  me,  sir,  in  a  position  of  embarnusment — 
nay,  a  position  of  danger  and  disgrace,  from 
which  the  strongest  reasons  and  the  best 
excuses  cannot  extricate  us." 

“  I  entreat  you  to  believe,”  replied  Mr. 
Streatfield,  “  that  I  deplore  from  my  heart 
the  error — the  fault,  if  you  will — of  which  I 
have  been  unconsciously  guilty.  I  implore 
your  pardon,  both  for  what  1  .said  and  did 
at  your  table  to  day  ;  but  1  cannot  do  more. 
I  cannot  and  1  dare  not  pronounce  the  mar¬ 
riage  vows  to  your  daughter,  with  my  lips, 
when  I  know  that  neither  my  conscience  nor 
my  heart  can  ratify  them.  The  commonest 
justice,  and  the  commonest  respect  towards 
a  young  lady  who  deserves  both,  and  more 
than  both,  from  every  one  who  approaches 
her,  strengthen  me  to  persevere  in  the  only 
course  which  it  is  consistent  with  honor  and 
integrity  for  me  to  take.” 

“You  appear  to  forget,”  said  Mr.  Lang¬ 
ley,  “  that  it  is  not  merely  your  own  honor, 
but  the  honor  of  others,  that  is  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  the  course  of  conduct  which  you 
are  now  to  pursue.” 

“  I  have  by  no  means  forgotten  what  is 
due  to  you,"  continued  Mr.  Streatfield,  “  or 
what  responsibilities  I  have  incurred  from 
the  nature  of  my  intercourse  with  your  fami¬ 
ly.  Do  I  put  too  much  trust  in  your  for¬ 
bearance,  if  1  now  assure  you,  candidly  and 


imreservedly,  that  I  still  place  all  my  hopes 
of  happiness  in  the  prospect  of  becoming 
connected  by  marriage  with  a  daughter  of 
yours  ?  Miss  Clara  Langley — ” 

Here  the  speaker  paused.*  His  position 
was  becoming  a  delicate  and  a  dangerous 
one ;  but  he  made  no  effort  to  withdraw  from 
it.  Almost  bewildered  by  the  pressing  and 
perilous  emergency  of  the  moment,  harassed 
by  such  a  tumult  of  conflicting  emotions 
within  him  as  he  had  never  known  before,  he 
risked  the  worst,  with  all  the  blindfold  des¬ 
peration  of  love.  The  angry  flush  was  rising 
on  Mr.  Langley’s  cheek ;  it  was  evidently 
costing  him  a  severe  struggle  to  retain  his 
assumed  self-possession ;  but  he  did  not 
speak.  After  an  interval,  Mr.  Streatfield 
proceeded  thus : — 

“  However  unfortunately  I  may  express 
myself,  I  am  sure  you  will  do  me  the  justice 
to  believe  that  I  am  now  speaking  from  my 
heart  on  a  subject  (to  me)  of  the  most  vital 
importance.  Place  yourself  in  my  situation, 
consider  all  that  has  happened,  consider  that 
this  may  be,  for  aught  I  know  to  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  last  opportunity  I  may  have  of 
pleading  my  cause  ;  and  then  say  whether  it 
is  possible  for  me  to  conceal  from  you  that  1 
can  only  look  to  your  forbearance  and  sym¬ 
pathy  for  permission  to  retrieve  my  error, 
to — to — Mr.  Langley !  I  cannot  choose  ex¬ 
pressions  at  such  a  moment  as  this.  I  can 
only  tell  you  that  the  feeling  with  which  I 
regarded  your  daughter  Clara,  when  I  first 
saw  her,  still  remains  what  it  wa.s.  I  cannot 
analyze  it ;  I  cannot  reconcile  its  apparent 
inconsistencies  and  contradictions;  I  cannot 
explain  how,  while  1  may  seem  to  you  and 
to  every  one  to  have  varied  and  >acillated 
with  insolent  caprice,  I  have  really  remained, 
in  my  own  heart  and  to  my  own  conscience, 
true  to  my  first  sensations  and  my  first  con¬ 
victions.  I  can  only  implore  you  not  to  con¬ 
demn  me  to  a  life  of  disappointment  and 
misery,  by  judging  me  with  hasty  irritation. 
Favor  me,  so  far  at  least,  ns  to  relate  the 
conversation  which  has  passed  between  us  to 
your  two  daughters.  Let  me  hear  how  it 
aflects  each  of  them  towards  me.  Let  me 
know  what  they  are  willing  to  think  and 
ready  to  do  under  such  unparalleled  circum¬ 
stances  as  have  now  occurred.  I  will  wait 
your  time,  and  their  time ;  I  will  abide  by 
your  decision,  and  their  decision,  pronounced 
after  the  first  poignant  distress  and  irritation 
of  this  day’s  events  have  passed  over.” 

Still  Mr.  Langley  remained  silent;  the 
angry  word  was  on  his  tongue  ;  the  con¬ 
temptuous  rejection  of  what  he  regarded  for 
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the  moment  as  a  proposition  equally  ill- 
timed  and  insolent,  seemed  bursting  to  his 
lips ;  but  once  more  he  restrained  himself. 
He  rose  from  his  seat,  and  walked  slowly 
backwards  and  forwards,  deep  in  thought. 
Mr.  Streatfield  was  too  much  overcome  by 
his  own  agitation  to  plead  his  cause  further 
by  another  word.  There  was  a  silence  in 
the  room  now,  which  lasted  for  some  time. 

We  have  said  that  Mr.  Langley  was  a  man 
of  the  world.  He  was  strongly  attached  to 
his  children  ;  but  he  had  a  little  of  the  self¬ 
ishness  and  much  of  the  reverence  for  wealth 
of  a  man  of  the  world.  As  he  now  endea¬ 
vored  to  determine  mentally  on  his  proper 
course  of  action — to  disentangle  the  whole 
case  from  all  its  mysterious  intricacies — to 
view  it,  extraordinary  as  it  was,  in  its  proper 
bearings,  his  thoughts  began  gradually  to 
assume  what  is  called,  “a  practical  turn.” 
He  reflected  that  he  had  another  daughter, 
besides  the  twin-sisters,  to  provide  for ;  and 
that  he  bad  two  sons  to  settle  in  life.  He 
was  not  rich  enough  to  portion  three  daugh¬ 
ters;  and  he  bad  not  interest  enough  to  start 
his  sons  favorably  in  a  career  of  eminence. 
Mr.  Streatfield,  on  the  contrary,  was  a  man 
of  great  wealth,  and  of  great  "  connections” 
among  people  in  power.  Was  such  a  son- 
in-law  to  be  rejected,  even  after  all  that  had 
happened,  without  at  least  consulting  his 
wife  and  daughters  first  ?  He  thought  not. 
Had  not  Mr.  Streatfield,  in  truth,  been  the 
victim  of  a  remarkable  fatality,  of  an  incredi¬ 
ble  accident,  and  were  no  allowances,  under 
such  circumstances,  to  be  made  for  him  ? 
He  began  to  think  there  were.  Reflecting 
thus,  he  determined  at  length  to  proceed  with 
moderation  and  caution  at  all  hazards ;  and  re¬ 
gained  composure  enough  to  continue  the  con¬ 
versation  in  a  cold,  but  still  in  a  polite  tone. 

“  I  will  commit  myself,  sir,  to  no  agree¬ 
ment  or  promise  whatever,”  he  began,  “  nor 
will  I  consider  this  interview  in  any  respect 
as  a  conclusive  one,  either  on  your  side  or 
mine ;  but  if  I  think,  on  cousideration,  that 
it  is  desirable  that  our  conversation  should 
be  repeated  to  my  wife  and  daughters,  1  will 
make  them  acqumnted  with  it,  and  will  let 
you  know  the  result.  In  the  meantime,  I 
think  you  will  agree  with  me,  that  it  is  most 
fit  that  the  next  communications  between  us 
should  take  place  by  letter  alone.” 

Mr.  Streatfield  was  not  slow  in  taking  the 
hint  conveyed  by  Mr.  Langley’s  last  words. 
After  what  had  occurred,  and  until  some¬ 
thing  was  definitely  settled,  he  felt  that  the 
suffering  and  suspense  which  he  was  already 
enduring  would  be  mcreased  tenfold  if  he 
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remained  longer  in  the  same  house  with  the 
twin-sisters — the  betrothed  of  one,  the  lover 
of  the  other !  Murmuring  a  few  inaudible 
words  of  acquiescence  in  the  arrangement 
which  had  just  been  proposed  to  liim,  he 
left  the  room.  The  same  evening  he  quitted 
Langley  Hall. 

The  next  morning  the  remainder  of  the 
guests  departed,  their  curiosity  to  know  all 
the  particulars  of  what  had  happened  re¬ 
maining  ungratified.  They  were  simply  in¬ 
formed  that  an  extraordinary  and  unexpected 
obstacle  had  arisen  to  delay  the  wedding; 
that  no  blame  attached  to  any  one  in  the 
matter  ;  and  that  as  soon  as  everything  had 
been  finally  determined,  everything  would 
be  explained.  Until  then,  it  was  not  con¬ 
sidered  necessary  to  enter  in  any  way  into 
particulars.  By  the  middle  of  the  day  every 
visitor  had  left  the  house  ;  and  a  strange 
and  melancholy  spectacle  it  presented  when 
they  were  all  gone.  Rooms  were  now  empty 
and  silent,  which,  the  day  before,  had  b^n 
filled  with  animated  groups,  and  had  echoed 
with  merry  laughter.  In  one  apartment, 
the  fittings,  for  the  series  of  “  Tableaux  ” 
which  had  been  proposed,  reramned  half 
completed :  the  dresses  that  were  to  have 
been  worn  lay  scattered  on  the  floor;  the 
carpenter,  who  had  come  to  proceed  with 
his  work,  gathered  up  his  tools  in  ominous 
silence,  and  departed  as  quickly  as  he  could. 
Here  lay  books  still  open  at  the  last  page 
read  ;  there  was  an  album,  with  the  drawing 
of  the  day  before  unfinished,  and  the  color- 
box  unclosed  by  its  side.  On  the  deserted 
billiard-table,  the  positions  of  the  “cues” 
and  balls  showed  traces  of  an  interrupted 
game.  B’lowers  were  scattered  on  the  rustic 
tables  in  the  garden,  half-made  into  nose¬ 
gays,  and  beginning  to  wither  already,  'fhe 
very  dogs  wandered  in  a  moody,  unsettled 
way  about  the  house,  missing  the  friendly 
hands  that  had  fondled  and  fed  them  for  so 
many  days  past,  and  whining  impatiently  in 
the  deserted  drawing-rooms.  The  social 
desolation  of  the  scene  was  miserably  com¬ 
plete  in  all  its  aspects. 

Immediately  after  the  departure  of  his 
guests,  Mr.  Langley  had  a  long  interview 
with  his  wife.  He  repeated  to  her  the  con¬ 
versation  which  had  taken  place  between 
Mr.  Streatfield  and  himself,  and  received 
from  her  in  return  such  an  account  of  the 
conduct  of  his  daughter,  under  the  trial  that 
had  befallen  her,  as  filled  him  with  equal 
astonishment  and  admiration.  It  was  a  new 
revelation  to  him  of  the  character  of  his  own 
child. 
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“  As  soon  as  the  violent  symptoms  had 
subsided,”  siud  Mrs.  Langley,  in  answer  to 
her  husband’s  first  inquiries,  “  as  soon  as  the 
hysterical  fit  was  subdued,  Jane  seemed  sud¬ 
denly  to  assume  a  new  character,  to  become 
another  person.  She  begged  that  the  doc¬ 
tor  might  be  relea.sed  from  his  attendance, 
and  that  she  might  be  left  alone  with  me  and 
with  her  sister  Clara.  When  every  one  else 
had  quitted  the  room,  she  continued  to  sit 
in  the  easy  chair  where  we  had  at  first 
placed  her,  covering  her  face  with  her  hands. 
She  entreated  us  not  to  speak  to  her  for  a 
short  time,  and,  except  that  she  shuddered 
occasionally,  sat  quite  still  and  silent.  When 
she  at  last  looked  up,  we  were  shocked  to 
see  the  deadly  paleness  of  her  face,  and  the 
strange  alteration  that  had  come  over  her 
expression ;  but  she  spoke  to  us  so  cohe¬ 
rently,  so  solemnly  even,  that  w'e  were 
amiized ;  we  knew  not  what  to  think  or 
what  to  do ;  it  hardly  seemed  to  be  our  Jane 
who  was  now  speaking  to  us.” 

“  What  did  she  say  ?”  asked  Mr.  Langley, 
eagerly. 

“  She  said  that  the  first  feeling  of  her 
heart,  at  that  moment,  was  gratitude  on  her 
own  account.  She  thanked  God  that  the 
terrible  discovery  had  not  been  too  late, 
when  her  married  life  might  have  been  a  life 
of  estrangement  and  misery.  Up  to  the 
moment  when  Mr.  Streatfield  had  uttered 
that  one  fatal  exclammation,  she  had  loved 
him,  she  told  as,  fondly  and  fervently  ;  now, 
no  explanation,  no  repentance  (if  either  were 
tendered),  no  earthly  persuasion  or  command 
(in  case  Mr.  Streatfield  should  think  himself 
bound,  as  a  matter  of  atonement,  to  hold  to 
his  rash  engagement),  could  ever  induce 
her  to  become  his  wife.” 

“  Mr.  Streatfield  will  not  test  her  resolu¬ 
tion,”  said  Mr.  Langley,  bitterly ;  “he  deli¬ 
berately  repeated  his  repudiation  of  his  en¬ 
gagement  in  this  room  ;  nay,  more,  he — ” 

“  I  have  something  important  to  say  to 
you  from  Jane  on  this  point,”  interrupted 
Mrs.  Langley.  “  After  she  had  spoken  the 
first  few  words  which  I  have  already  repeaU'd 
to  you,  she  told  us  that  she  had  been  think- 
ing — thinking  more  calmly,  perhaps,  than 
we  could  imagine — on  all  that  had  happened  ; 
on  what  Mr.  Streatfield  had  said  at  the  din¬ 
ner-table  ;  on  the  momentary  glance  of  re¬ 
cognition  which  she  had  seen  pass  between 
him  and  her  sister  Clara,  whose  accidental 
absence,  during  the  whole  period  of  Mr. 
Streatfield’s  intercourse  with  us  in  London, 
she  now  remembered  and  reminded  me  of. 
The  cause  of  the  fatal  error,  and  the  manner 
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in  which  it  had  occurred,  seemed  to  be  already 
known  to  her,  as  if  by  intuition.  We  entreated 
her  to  refrain  from  speaking  on  the  subject 
for  the  present;  but  she  answered  that  it 
was  her  duty  to  speak  on  it — her  duty  to 
propose  something  which  should  alleviate 
the  suspense  and  distress  we  were  all  endur¬ 
ing  on  her  account.  No  words  can  describe 
to  you  her  fortitude,  her  noble  endurance — ” 
Mrs.  Langley’s  voice  faltered  as  she  pro¬ 
nounced  the  last  words.  It  was  some  min¬ 
utes  ere  she  became  sufficiently  composed  to 
proceed  thus  ; — 

“  I  am  chained  with  a  message  to  you 
from  Jane — I  should  say,  charged  with  her 
entreaties,  that  you  will  not  suspend  our  in¬ 
tercourse  with  Mr.  Streatfield,  or  view  his 
conduct  in  any  other  than  a  merciful  light — 
as  conduct  for  which  accident  and  circum¬ 
stances  are  alone  to  blame.  After  she  had 
given  me  this  message  to  you,  she  turned  to 
CMara,  who  sat  weeping  by  her  side,  com¬ 
pletely  overcome ;  and,  kissing  her,  said  that 
they  were  to  blame,  if  any  one  was  to  be 
blamed  in  the  matter,  for  being  so  much 
alike  as  to  make  all  who  saw  them  apart 
doubt  which  was  Clara  and  which  was  Jane. 
She  said  this  with  a  faint  smile,  and  an  etfort 
to  speak  playfully,  which  touched  us  to  the 
heart,  ’fhen,  in  a  tone  and  manner  which  I 
can  never  forget,  she  asked  her  sister — 
charging  her,  on  their  mutual  affection  and 
mutual  confidence,  to  answer  sincerely — if 
she  had  noticed  Mr.  Streatfield  on  the  day  of 
the  lev^,  and  had  afterwards  remembered 
him  at  the  dinner-table,  as  he  had  noticed 
and  remembered  her?  It  was  only  after 
Jane  had  repeated  this  appeal,  still  more 
earnestly  and  affectionately,  that  Clara  sum¬ 
moned  courage  and  composure  enough  to 
confess  that  she  had  noticed  Mr.  Streatfield 
on  the  day  of  the  levee,  had  thought  of  him 
afterwards  during  her  absence  from  London, 
and  had  recognized  him  at  our  table,  as  he 
had  recognized  her.” 

“  Is  it  possible !  I  own  I  had  not  antici¬ 
pated — not  thought  for  one  moment  of  that,” 
said  Mr.  Langley. 

“  Perhaps,”  continued  his  wife,  "  it  is  best 
that  you  should  see  Jane  now,  and  Judge  for 
yourself.  For  my  part,  her  noble  resignation 
under  this  great  trial  has  so  iistonished  and 
impressed  me,  that  I  only  feel  competent  to 
advise  as  she  advises,  to  act  as  she  thinks  fit. 
I  begin  to  think  that  it  is  not  we  who  are  to 
guide  her,  but  she  who  is  to  guide  us." 

Mr.  Langley  lingered  irresolute  for  a  few 
minutes;  then  quitted  the  room,  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  alone  to  Jane  Langley’s  apartment. 
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When  he  knocked  at  the  door,  it  was 
opened  by  Clara.  There  was  an  expression 
partly  of  confusion,  partly  of  sorrow,  on  her 
face ;  and  when  her  father  stopped  as  if  to 
speak  to  her,  she  merely  pointed  into  the 
room,  and  hurried  away  without  uttering  a 
word. 

Mr.  Langley  had  been  prepared  by  his 
wife  for  the  change  that  had  taken  place  in 
his  daughter  since  the  day  before;  but  he 
felt  startled,  almost  overwhelmed,  as  he  now 
looked  on  her.  One  of  the  poor  girl’s  most 
prominent  personal  attractions,  from  her 
earliest  years,  had  been  the  beauty  of  her 
complexion;  and  now,  the  freshness  and  the 
bloom  had  entirely  departed  from  her  face ; 
it  seemed  absolutely  colorless.  Her  ex¬ 
pression,  too,  appear^  to  Mr.  Ijtngley’s  eyes 
to  have  undergone  a  melancholy  alteration ; 
to  have  lost  its  youthfulness  suddenly ;  to 
have  assumed  a  strange  character  of  firmness 
and  thoughtfulness,  which  he  had  never  ob¬ 
served  in  it  before.  She  was  sitting  by  an 
open  window,  commanding  a  lovely  view  of 
wide,  sunny  landscape;  a  Bible  which  her 
mother  had  given  her,  lay  open  on  her  knees ; 
she  was  reading  it  as  her  father  entered. 
For  the  first  time  in  his  life,  he  paused, 
speechless,  as  he  approached  to  speak  to  one 
of  his  own  children. 

“  1  am  afraid  1  look  very  ill,”  she  said, 
Holding  out  her  hand  to  him ;  “  but  I  am 
better  than  1  look ;  I  shall  be  quite  well  in  a 
day  or  two.  Have  you  heard  my  message, 
father  ?  have  you  been  told  ?” — 

“  My  love,  we  will  not  speak  of  it  yet ;  we 
will  wait  a  few  days,  said  Mr.  Langley. 

“You  have  always  been  so  kind  to  me,” 
she  continued,  in  less  steady  tones,  “that  I 
am  sure  you  will  let  me  go  on.  I  have  very 
little  to  say,  but  that  little  must  be  said  now, 
and  then  we  need  never  recur  to  it  again. 
Will  you  consider  all  that  has  happened,  as 
something  forgotten?  You  have  heard  al¬ 
ready  what  it  is  that  I  entreat  you  to  do; 
will  you  let  Am — Mr.  Streatfield — ”  (She 
stopped,  her  voice  failed  for  a  moment,  but 
she  recovered  herself  again  almost  imme¬ 
diately.  )  “Will  you  let  Mr.  Streatfield  remain 
here,  or  recall  him  if  he  is  gone,  and  give 
him  .^n  opportunity  of  explaining  himself  to 
my  sister?  If  poor  Clara  should  refuse  to 
see  him  for  my  sake,  pray  do  not  listen  to 
her.  I  am  sure  this  is  what  ought  to  be 
done ;  I  have  been  thinking  of  it  very  calmly, 
and  I  feel  that  it  is  right.  And  there  is 
something  more  1  have  to  beg  of  you,  father ; 
it  is,  that,  while  Mr.  Streatfield  is  here,  you 
will  allow  me  to  go  and  stay  with  my  aunt. 


You  know  how  fond  she  is  of  me.  Her 
house  is  not  a  day’s  journey  from  home.  It 
is  best  for  everj’body  (much  the  best  for  me) 
that  1  should  not  remain  here  at  present ;  and 
— and — and  dear  father !  I  have  always  been 
your  spoiled  child ;  and  I  know  you  will  in¬ 
dulge  me  still.  If  you  will  do  what  1  ask 
you,  I  shall  soon  get  over  this  heavy  trial. 

1  shall  be  well  again  if  I  am  away  at  my 
aunt’s — if — ” 

She  paused;  and  putting  one  trembling 
arm  round  her  father’s  neck,  hid  her  face  on 
his  breast.  For  some  minutes,  Mr.  Langley 
could  not  trust  himself  to  answer  her.  There 
w'as  something,  not  deeply  touching  only,  but 
impressive  and  sublime,  about  the  moral 
heroism  of  this  young  girl,  whose  heart  and 
mind — hitherto  wholly  inexperienced  in  the 
harder  and  darker  emergencies  of  life — now 
rose  in  the  strength  of  their  native  purity 
superior  to  the  bitterest,  crudest  trial  that 
either  could  undergo;  whose  patience  and 
resignation,  called  forth  for  the  first  time  by 
a  calamity  which  sudddenly  thwarted  the 
purposes  and  paralysed  the  affi*ctions  that 
had  been  destined  to  endure  for  a  life,  could 
thus  apjiear  at  once  in  the  fullest  maturity  of 
virtue  and  beauty.  As  the  father  thought 
on  these  things;  as  he  vaguely  and  imper¬ 
fectly  estimated  the  extent  of  the  daughter’s 
sacrifice ;  as  he  reflected  on  the  nature  of  the 
affliction  that  had  befallen  her — which  com- 
bininl  in  itself  a  fatality  that  none  could  have 
foreseen,  a  fault  that  could  neither  be  repair¬ 
ed  nor  resented,  a  judgment  against  which 
there  was  no  appeal — and  then  remembered 
how  this  affliction  had  been  borne,  with  what 
words  and  what  actions  it  had  been  met,  he 
felt  that  it  would  be  almost  a  profanation  to 
judge  the  touching  petition  jast  addressed  to 
him,  by  the  criterion  of  his  worldly  doubts 
and  his  worldly  wisdom.  His  eye  fell  on  the 
Bible,  still  open  beneath  it;  he  remembered 
the  little  child  who  was  set  in  the  midst  of 
the  disciples,  as  teacher  and  example  to  all ; 
and  when  at  length  he  spoke  in  answer  to  his 
daughter,  it  was  not  to  direct  or  advi.se,  but 
to  comfort  and  comply. 

They  delayed  her  removal  for  a  few  days, 
to  see  if  she  faltered  in  her  resolution,  if  her 
bodily  weakness  increased ;  but  she  never 
wavered;  nothing  in  her  appearance  changed, 
either  for  better  or  for  worse.  A  week  after 
the  startling  scene  at  the  dinner-table,  she 
was  living  in  the  strictest  retirement  in  the 
house  of  her  aunt. 

About  the  period  of  her  derparture,  a 
letter  was  received  from  Mr.  Streatfield.  It 
was  little  more  than  a  recapitulation  of  what 
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he  had  already  said  to  Mr.  Langley — ex¬ 
pressed,  however,  on  this  occasion,  in  stronger 
and,  at  the  same  time,  in  more  respectful 
terms.  The  letter  was  answered  briefly;  he 
was  informed  that  nothing  had,  as  yet,  been 
determined  on,  but  that  the  next  commimi- 
cation  would  bring  him  a  final  reply. 

Two  months  passed.  During  that  time, 
Jane  Langley  was  frequently  visited  at  her 
aunt’s  house,  by  her  father  and  mother.  She 
still  remained  calm  and  resolved ;  still  looked 
pale  and  thoughtful,  as  at  first.  Doctors 
were  consulted;  they  talked  of  a  shock  to 
the  nervous  system ;  of  great  hope  from 
time  to  time,  and  their  patient’s  strength  of 
mind  ;  and  of  the  necessity  of  acceding  to  her 
wishes  in  all  things.  Then,  the  adrice  of  the 
aunt  was  sought.  She  was  a  woman  of  an 
eccentric,  masculine  character,  who  had  her¬ 
self  experienced  a  love-disappointment  in 
early  life,  and  had  never  married.  She  gave 
her  opinion  unreservedly  and  abruptly,  as 
she  always  gave  it.  “  Do  as  Jane  tells  you !” 
said  the  old  lady,  severely ;  “  that  poor  child 
has  more  moral  courage  and  determination 
than  all  the  rest  of  you  put  together!  I 
know  better  than  anybody  what  a  sacrifice 
she  has  had  to  make ;  but  she  has  made  it, 
and  made  it  nobly — like  a  heroine,  as  some 
people  would  say ;  like  a  good,  high-minded, 
courageous  girl,  as  I  say !  Do  as  she  tells 
you !  Let  that  poor,  selfish  fool  of  a  man 
have  his  way,  and  marry  her  sister — he  has 
made  one  mistake  already  about  a  face — see 
if  he  doesn’t  find  out,  some  day,  that  he  has 
made  another,  almut  a  wife !  Let  him ! — Jane 
is  too  good  for  him,  or  for  any  man !  Leave 
her  to  me;  let  her  stop  here;  she  shan't 
lose  by  what  has  happened !  You  know  this 
place  is  mine — I  mean  it  to  be  hers,  when 
I’m  dead.  You  know  I’ve  got  some  money 
— I  shall  leave  it  to  her.  I’ve  made  my 
will ;  it’s  all  done  and  settled !  Go  back 
home;  send  for  the  man,  and  tell  Clara  to 
marry  him  without  any  more  fuss!  You 
wanted  my  opinion — there  it  is  for  you !” 

At  last,  Mr.  I-angley  decided.  The  im¬ 
portant  letter  was  written,  which  recalled 
Mr.  Streatfield  to  Langley  Hall.  As  Jane 
had  foreseen,  Clara  at  first  refused  to  hold 
any  communication  with  him ;  but  a  letter 
from  her  sister,  and  the  remonstrances  of  her 
father,  soon  changed  her  resolution.  There 
was  nothing  in  common  between  the  twin- 
sisters  but  their  personal  resemblance.  Clara 
had  been  guided  all  her  life  by  the  opinions 
of  others,  and  she  was  guided  by  them  now. 

Once  permitted  the  opportunity  of  plead¬ 
ing  his  cause,  Mr.  Streatfield  did  not  neglect 


his  own  interests.  It  would  be  little  to  our 
purpose  to  dt'scribe  the  doubts  and  difficul¬ 
ties  which  delayed  at  first  the  progress  of  his 
second  courtship — pursued  as  it  was  under 
circumstances,  not  only  extraordinaiy,  but 
unprecedented.  It  is  no  longer  with  him  or 
with  Clara  Langley  that  the  interest  of  our 
story  is  connected.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  he 
ultimately  overcame  all  the  young  lady’s 
scruples ;  and  that,  a  few  months  afterwards, 
some  of  Mr.  Langley’s  intimate  friends  found 
themselves  again  assembled  round  his  table 
as  wedding  guests,  and  congratulating  Mr. 
Streatfield  on  h'is  approaching  union  with 
Clara,  as  they  had  already  congratulated  him, 
scarcely  a  year  back,  on  his  approaching 
union  with  Jane! 

The  social  ceremonies  of  the  wedding-day 
were  performed  soberly— almost  sadly.  8ome 
of  the  guests  (especially  the  unmarried  ladies) 
thought  that  Miss  Clara  had  allowed  herself 
to  be  won  too  easily — others  were  picturing  to 
themselves  the  situation  of  the  poor  girl  who 
was  absent ;  and  contributed  little  towards 
the  gayety  of  the  party.  On  this  occasion, 
however,  nothing  occurred  to  interrupt  the 
proceedings ;  the  marriage  took  place ;  and, 
immediately  after  it,  Mr.  Streatfield  and  his 
bride  start^  for  a  tour  on  the  Continent. 

On  their  departure,  Jane  Langley  returned 
home.  She  made  no  reference  whatever  to 
her  sister’s  marriage ;  and  no  one  mentioned 
it  in  her  presence.  Still  the  color  did  not 
return  to  her  cheek,  or  the  old  gayety  to  her 
manner.  The  shock  that  she  had  suffered 
had  left  its  traces  on  her  for  life.  But  there 
was  no  evidence  that  she  was  sinking  under 
the  remembrances  which  neither  time  nor  re¬ 
solution  could  banish.  The  strong,  pure 
heart  had  undergone  a  change,  but  not  a  de¬ 
terioration.  All  that  had  been  brilliant  in 
her  character  was  gone;  but  all  that  was 
noble  in  it  remained.  Never  had  her 
intercourse  with  her  family  and  her  friends 
been  so  affectionate  and  so  kindly  as  it  was 
now. 

When,  after  a  long  absence,  Mr.  Streatfield 
and  his  wife  returned  to  England,  it  was  ob- 
sen  ed,  at  her  first  meeting  with  them,  that 
the  momentary  confusion  and  embarrassment 
were  on  their  side,  not  on  hers.  During  their 
stay  at  Langley  Hall,  she  showed  not  the 
slightest  disposition  to  avoid  them.  No 
member  of  the  family  welcomed  them  more 
cordially ;  entered  into  all  their  plans  and 
projects  more  readily ;  or  bade  them  farewell 
with  a  kinder  or  better  grace,  when  they  de¬ 
parted  for  their  own  home. 

Our  tale  is  nearly  ended :  what  remains  of 
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it  must  comprise  the  history  of  many  years 
in  the  compass  of  a  few  words. 

Time  passed  on;  and  Death  and  Change 
told  of  its  lapse  among  the  family  at  Langley 
Hall.  Five  years  after  the  events  above  re¬ 
lated,  )i(r.  Langley  died ;  and  was  followed 
to  the  grave,  shortly  afterwards,  by  his  wife. 
Of  their  two  sons,  the  eldest  was  rising  into 

Cl  practice  at  the  bar ;  the  youngest  had 
me  attache  to  a  foreign  embassy.  Their 
third  daughter  was  married,  and  living  at 
the  family  seat  of  her  husband,  in  Scotland. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Streatfield  had  children  of  their 
own,  now,  to  occupy  their  time  and  absorb  1 
their  care.  The  career  of  life  was  over  for 
some — the  purposes  of  life  had  altered  for 
others — Jane  Langley,  alone,  still  remained 
unchanged. 

She  now  lived  entirely  with  her  aunt.  At 
intervals — as  their  worldy  duties  and  worldly 
avocations  permitted  them — the  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  her  family,  or  one  or  two  intimate 
friends,  came  to  the  house.  Offers  of  mar¬ 
riage  were  made  to  her,  but  were  all  de¬ 
clined.  The  first,  last  love  of  her  girlish 
days — abandoned  as  a  hope,  and  crushed  as 
a  passion ;  living  only  as  a  quiet  grief,  as  a 
pure  remembrance — still  kept  its  watch,  as 
guardian  and  defender,  over  her  heart.  Y ears 
passed  on  and  worked  no  change  in  the  sad 
uniformity  of  her  life,  until  the  death  of  her 
aunt  left  her  mistress  of  the  house  in  which 
she  had  hitherto  been  a  guest.  Then  it  was  ob- 
sen  ed  that  she  made  fewer  and  fewer  efforts 
to  vary  the  tenor  of  her  existence,  to  forg^et 
her  old  remembrances  for  awhile  in  the  society 
of  others.  Such  invitations  as  reached  her 
from  relations  and  friends  were  more  fre¬ 
quently  declined  than  accepted.  She  was 
growing  old  herself  now;  and,  with  each  ad¬ 
vancing  year,  the  busy  pageant  of  the  outer 
world  presented  less  and  less  that  could  at¬ 
tract  her  eye. 

So  she  l^gan  to  surround  herself,  in  her 
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solitude,  with  the  favorite  books  that  she  had 
studied,  with  the  favorite  music  that  she  had 
played,  in  the  days  of  her  hopes  and  her 
happiness.  Everything  that  was  associated, 
however  slightly,  with  that  past  period,  now 
acquired  a  character  of  inestimable  value  in 
her  eyes,  as  aiding  her  mind  to  seclude  itself 
more  and  more  strictly  in  the  sanctuary  of  its 
early  recollections.  Was  it  weakness  in  her 
to  live  thus  ;  to  abandon  the  world  and  the 
world’s  interests,  as  one  who  had  no  hope  or 
part  in  either?  Had  she  earned  the  right, 
by  the  magnitude  and  resolution  of  her  sac¬ 
rifice,  thus  to  indulge  in  the  sad  luxur}’  of 
fruitless  remembrance?  Who  shall  say! — 
who  shall  presume  to  decide,  that  cannot 
think  with  her  thoughts,  and  look  back  with 
her  recollections ! 

Thus  she  lived — alone,  and  yet  not  lonely; 
without  hope,  but  with  no  despair  ;  separate 
and  apart  from  the  world  around  her,  except 
when  she  approached  it  by  her  charities  to 
the  poor,  and  her  succor  to  the  afflicted  ;  by 
her  occasional  interviews  with  the  surviving 
members  of  her  family  and  a  few  old  friends, 
when  they  sought  her  in  her  calm  retreat ; 
and  by  the  little  presents  which  she  con¬ 
stantly  sent  to  brothers’  and  sisters’  chil¬ 
dren,  who  worshipped,  as  their  invisible  good 
genius,  “  the  kind  lady”  whom  most  of  them 
had  never  seen.  Such  was  her  existence 
throughout  the  closing  years  of  her  life ; 
such  did  it  continue — calm  and  blameless — 
I  to  the  last. 


Reader,  when  you  are  told,  that  what  is 
impressive  and  pathetic  in  the  Drama  of 
Human  Life  ha.s  pa-ssed  with  the  past  age  of 
Chivalry  and  Romance,  remeralxT  Jane  Lang¬ 
ley,  and  quote  in  contradiction  the  story  of  the 
Twin  Sisters  ! 


The  Dixornis. — At  a  recent  meeting  of 
the  London  Zoological  S'ociety,  Prof.  Owen 
read  a  paper  on  the  Dinomis — the  great 
•  fossil  wingless  bird  of  the  New  Zealand 
islands — and  produced  some  new  specimens 
of  bones  belonging  to  it,  as  well  as  to  the 
allied  genera  of  Notomis,  Palapterj-x,  and 
Nestor,  of  the  same  islands.  They  were, 
chiefly,  skulls  obtained  by  Governor  Sir 
George  Grey,  near  the  river  Waikato  in  the 
North  Island.  The  most  remarkable  was  an 
almost  entire  skull  of  the  Palapteryn  Ingens, 


which,  although  that  bird  was  only  second  in 
point  of  sixe  to  the  Dinomis,  presented  the 
enormous  admeasurements  of  eight  inches  in 
length  and  four  inches  across  the  broadest  part 
of  the  cranium.  In  the  collection  Prof.  Owen 
had,  for  the  first  time,  recognized  a  portion  of 
a  diminutive  wing-bone,  similar,  in  the  absence 
of  the  usual  processes  for  the  muscles  of 
flight,  to  that  in  the  Apteryx,  confirming  the 
inference  as  to  the  rudimental  condition  of 
the  wrings  of  this  singular  family  of  extinct 
feather^  giants. 
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JANE  ECCLES. 

CONFESSIONS  OF  AN  ATTORNEY. 


The  criminal  business  of  the  office  was, 
during  the  first  three  or  four  years  of  our 
partnership,  entirely  superintended  by  Mr. 
Flint;  he  being  more  au  fait,  from  early 
practice,  than  myself  in  the  art  and  mystery 
of  pn>secuting  and  defending  felons,  and  I 
was  thas  happily  relieved  of  duties  which,  in 
the  days  when  George  III.  was  king,  were 
frequently  very  oppressive  and  revolting. 
The  criminal  practitioner  dwelt  in  an  atmo- 
sphen*  tainted  alike  with  cruelty  and  crime, 
and  pulsating  alternately  with  merciless  de¬ 
crees  of  dea^,  and  the  shrieks  and  wailings 
of  sentenced  guilt.  And  not  always  guilt ! 
There  exist  many  records  of  proofs,  incontest¬ 
able,  but  obtained  too  late,  of  innocence  hav¬ 
ing  been  legally  strangled  on  the  gallows  in 
other  cases  then  that  of  Eliza  Kenning.  How 
could  it  be  otherwise  with  a  criminal  code 
crowded  in  every  line  with  penalties  of  death, 
nothing  but — death?  Juster,  wiser  times 
have  dawned  upon  us,  in  which  truer  notions 
prevail  of  what  man  owes  to  man,  even  when 
sitting  in  judgment  on  tran-sgressors  ;  and 
this  we  owe,  let  us  not  forget,  to  the  exer¬ 
tions  of  a  band  of  men,  who,  undeterred  by 
the  sneers  of  the  reputedly  wise  and  practical 
men  of  the  world,  and  the  taunts  of  “  influen¬ 
tial”  newspapers,  persisted  in  teaching  that 
the  rights  of  property  could  be  more  firmly 
cemented  than  by  the  shedding  of  blood — 
law,  justice,  personal  security  more  efl’ectually 
vindicated  than  by  the  ^lows.  Let  me 
confess  that  I  also  was,  for  many  years, 
amongst  the  mockers,  and  sincerely  held  such 
“  theorists”  and  “  dreamers”  as  Sir  Samuel 
Romilly  and  his  fellow-workers  in  utter  con¬ 
tempt.  Not  so  my  partner  Mr.  Flint.  Con¬ 
stantly  in  the  presence  of  criminal  judges  and 
juries,  he  had  less  confidence  in  the  unerring 
verity  of  their  decisions  than  persons  less 
familiar  with  them,  or  who  see  them  only 
through  the  medium  of  newspapers.  Nothing 
could  exceed  his  distress  of  mind  if,  in  cases 
in  which  he  was  prosecuting  attorney,  a  con¬ 


vict  died  persisting  in  his  innocence,  or  with¬ 
out  a  full  confession  of  guilt.  And  to  such  a 

[>itch  did  this  morbidly  sensitive  feeling  at 
ength  arrive,  that  he  all  at  once  refused  to 
undertake,  or  in  any  way  meddle  with,  crimi¬ 
nal  prosecutions,  and  they  were  consequently 
turned  over  to  our  head  clerk,  with  occasional 
assistance  from  me  if  there  happened  to  be  a 
ress  of  business  of  the  sort.  Mr.  Flint  still, 
owever,  retmned  a  monopoly  of  the  dtfcncea, 
except  when,  from  some  temporary  cause  or 
other,  he  happened  to  be  otherwise  engaged, 
when  they  fell  to  me.  One  of  these  I  am  alMUt 
to  relate,  the  result  of  which,  whatever  other 
impression  it  produced,  thoroughly  cured  me 
— as  it  may  the  reader — of  any  propensity  to 
sneer  or  laugh  at  criminal-law  reformers  and 
denouncers  of  the  gallows. 

One  forenoon,  during  the  absence  of  Mr. 
Flint  in  Wiltshire,  a  Mrs.  Margaret  Davies 
called  at  the  office,  in  apparently  great  dis¬ 
tress  of  mind.  This  lady,  1  must  premise,  was 
an  old,  or  at  all  events  an  elderly  maiden,  of 
some  four-and-forty  years  of  age — I  have 
heard  a  very  intimate  female  friend  of  hers 
say  she  would  never  see  fifty  again,  but  this 
was  spite — and  possessed  of  c<jnsiderable 
house  property  "m  rather  poor  localities.  She 
found  abundant  employment  for  energies 
which  might  otherwise  have  turned  to  cards 
and  scandal,  in  collecting  her  weekly,  month¬ 
ly,  and  quarterly  rents,  and  in  promoting,  or 
fancying  she  did,  the  religious  and  moral  wel¬ 
fare  or  her  tenants.  Very  barefaced,  I  well 
knew,  were  the  impositions  practised  upon 
her  credulous  good-nature  in  money  matters, 
and  I  strongly  suspected  the  spiritual  and 
moral  promises  and  performances  of  her 
motley  tenantry  exhibited  as  much  discre¬ 
pancy  as  those  pertaining  to  rent.  Still, 
deceived  or  cheated  as  she  might  be,  good 
Mrs,  Davies  never  wearied  in  what  she  con¬ 
ceived  to  be  well  doing,  and  was  ever  ready 
to  pour  balm  and  oil  into  the  wounds  of  the 
sufferer,  however  self-inflicted  or  desen’ed. 
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“  What  is  the  matter  now  ?”  I  asked  as  soon 
as  the  good  lady  was  seated,  and  had  untied 
and  loosened  her  bonnet,  and  thrown  back  her 
shawl,  fast  walking  having  heated  her  prodi¬ 
giously.  “  Nothing  worse  than  transportation 
is,  1  hope,  likely  to  befall  any  of  those  interest- 
"mg  clients  of  yours  ?” 

“  You  are  a  hard-hearted  man,  Mr.  Sharp,” 
replied  Mrs.  Davies,  between  a  smile  and  a  cry ; 

“  but  being  a  lawyer,  that  is  of  course  natural, 
and,  as  I  am  not  here  to  consult  you  as  a 
Christian,  of  no  consequence.” 

“  Complimentary,  Mrs.  Davies  ;  but  pray 
go  on.” 

“  You  know  Jane  Eccles,  one  of  my  tenants 
in  Bank  Buildings ;  the  embroidress  who 
adopted  her  sister s  orphan  child  ?” 

“  I  remember  her  name.  She  obtmned, 
if  I  recollect  rightly,  a  balance  of  wages  for 
her  due  to  the  child’s  father,  a  mate,  who 
died  at  sea.  Well,  what  has  befallen  her  ?” 

“A* terrible  accusation  has  been  preferred 
against  her,’’  rejoined  Mrs.  Davies  ;  “  but  as 
for  a  moment  believing  it,  that  is  quite  out  of 
the  question.  Jane  Eccles,”  continued  the 
warm-hearted  lady,  at  the  same  time  extract¬ 
ing  a  crumpled  newspaper  from  the  miscel¬ 
laneous  contents  of  her  reticule — “Jane  Eccles 
works  hard  from  morning  till  night,  keeps 
herself  to  herself ;  her  little  nephew  and  her 
rooms  are  always  as  clean  and  nice  as  a  new 
pin ;  she  attends  church  regularly ;  and  pays 
her  rent  punctually  to  the  day.  This  disgrace¬ 
ful  story,  therefore,”  she  added,  placing  the 
journal  in  my  hands,  “  cannot  be  true.” 

I  glanced  over  the  police  news ;  “  Utter¬ 
ing  forged  Bank-of-England  notes,  knowing 
them  to  be  forged.”  I  exclaimed,  “  The 
devil !” 

“  There’s  no  occasion  to  be  spurting  that 
name  out  so  loudly,  Mr.  Sharp,’’  said  Mrs. 
Davies  with  some  asperity,  “  especially  in  a 
lawyer’s  office.  People  have  been  wrongfully 
accu.sed  before  tc-day,  I  suppose  ?” 

I  was  intent  upon  the .  report,  and  not  an¬ 
swering,  she  continued,  “  I  heard  nothing  of 
it  till  1  read  the  shameful  account  in  the  paper 
half  an  hour  agone.  The  poor  slander^  girl 
was,  I  dare  say,  afraid  or  ashamed  to  send  for 
me.” 

“  This  appears  to  be  a  very  bad  case,  Mrs. 
Davies,”  I  said  at  length.  “'I'hree  forged 
ten-pound  notes  changed  in  one  day  at  differ¬ 
ent  shops  each  time,  under  the  pretence  of 
purchasing  articles  of  small  amount,  and  an¬ 
other  ten-pound  note  found  in  her  pocket ! 
All  this  has,  I  must  say,  a  very  ugly  look.” 

“  I  don’t  care,”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Davies  quite 
fiercely,  “  if  it  looks  as  ugly  as  sin,  or  if  the 
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whole  Bank  of  England  was  found  in  her 
pocket !  I  know  Jane  Eccles  well :  she 
nursed  me  last  spring  through  the  fever ;  and 
I  would  be  upon  my  oath  that  the  whole 
story,  from  beginning  to  end,  was  an  inven¬ 
tion  of  the  devil,  or  something  worse.” 

“  Jane  Eccles,”  I  persisted,  “  appears  to 
have  been  unable  or  unwilling  to  give  the 
slightest  explanation  as  to  how  she  became 
possessed  of  the  spurious  notes.  Who  is  this 
brother  of  hers,  ‘  of  such  highly  respectable 
appearance’  according  to  the  report,  who  was 
permitted  a  private  interview  with  her  previ¬ 
ous  to  the  examination  ?” 

“  She  hjis  no  brother  that  I  have  ever  heard 
of,”  said  Mrs.  Davies.  “  It  must  be  a  mistake 
of  the  papers.” 

“That  is  not  likely.  You  observed  of 
course  that  she  was  fully  committed — and  no 
wonder  !” 

Mrs.  Davies’s  faith  in  the  young  woman’s 
intregrity  was  not  to  be  shaken  by  any  evi¬ 
dence  save  that  of  her  own  bodily  eyes,  and 
I  agreed  to  see  Jane  Eccles  on  the  morrow, 
and  make  the  best  arrangements  for  the  de¬ 
fence — at  Mrs.  Davies’s  charge — which  the 
circumstances  and  the  short  time  I  should 
have  for  preparation — the  Old  Bailey  session 
would  be  on  in  a  few  days — permitted.  The 
matter  so  far  settled,  Mrs.  Margaret  hurried 
off  to  see  what  had  become  of  little  Henry, 
the  prisoner’s  nephew. 

I  \'isited  Jane  Eccles  the  next  day  in  New¬ 
gate.  She  was  a  well-grown  young  woman 
of  about  two  or  three-and-twenty — not  exact¬ 
ly  pretty  perhaps,  but  very  well  looking. 
Her  brown  hair  was  plainly  worn,  without  a 
cap,  and  the  expression  of  her  face  was,  I 
thought,  one  of  sweetness  and  humility,  con¬ 
tradicted  in  some  degree  by  rather  harsh 
lines  about  the  mouth,  denoting  strong  will 
and  purpose.  As  a  proof  of  the  existence  of 
this  last  characteristic,  I  may  here  mention 
that  when  her  first  overweening  confidence 
had  yielded  to  doubt,  she,  although  dotingly 
fond  of  her  nephew,  at  this  lime  about  eight 
years  of  age,  firmly  refused  to  see  him,  “  in 
order,”  she  once  said  to  me,  and  the  thought 
brought  a  deadly  pallor  to  her  face — “  in 
order  that,  should  the  worst  befall,  her  mem¬ 
ory  might  not  be  involuntarily  connected  in 
his  mind  with  images  of  dungeons,  and  dis¬ 
grace,  and  shame.  Jane  Eccles  had  received 
what  is  called  in  the  country  “a  good  school¬ 
ing,”  ard  the  books  Mrs.  Davies  had  lent  her 
she  had  eagerly  perused .  She  was  therefore,  to 
a  certam  extent,  a  cultivated  person ;  and  her 
speech  and  manners  were  mild,  gentle,  and, 
80  to  speak,  religious.  I  generally  found,  when 
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I  visited  her,  a  Bible  or  prayer-book  in  her 
hand.  This,  however,  from  my  experience, 
comparatively  slight  though  it  was,  did  not 
much  impress  me  in  her  favor — devotional 
sentiment  so  easily,  for  a  brief  time,  assumed, 
being  in  nine  such  cases  out  of  ten  a  hypo¬ 
critical  deceit.  Still  she,  upon  the  whole, 
made  a  decidedly  favorable  impression  on  me, 
and  1  no  longer  so  much  wondered  at  the 
bigotrj'  of  unbelief  manifested  by  Mrs.  Davies 
in  behalf  of  her  apparently  amiable  and  grate¬ 
ful  protegee. 

But  beyond  the  moral  doubt  thus  suggest¬ 
ed  of  the  prisoner’s  guilt,  my  interviews  with 
her  utterly  failed  to  extract  anything  from 
her  in  the  rebutment  of  the  charge  upon 
which  she  was  about  to  be  arraigned.  At 
first  she  persisted  in  a.sserting  that  the  prose¬ 
cution  was  ba.sed  upon  manifest  error ;  that 
the  impounded  notes,  instead  of  being  forged, 
were  genuine  Bank-of- England  paper.  It  was 
some  time  before  I  succeeded  in  convincing  her 
that  this  hope,  to  which  she  so  eagerly,  des¬ 
perately  clung,  was  a  fallacious  one.  I  did 
so  at  last ;  and  either,  thought  1,  as  1  marked 
her  varying  color  and  faltering  voice,  “  either 
you  are  a  consummate  actress,  or  else  the 
victim  of  some  frightful  delusion  or  conspir¬ 
acy.” 

“  I  will  see  you,  if  you  please,  to-morrow,” 
she  said,  looking  up  from  the  chair  upon 
which,  with  her  head  bowed  and  her  face 
covered  with  her  hands,  she  had  been  seated 
for  several  minutes  in  silence.  “  My  thoughts 
are  confused  now,  but  to-morrow  1  shall  be 

more  composed  ;  better  able  to  decide  if - 

to  talk,  I  mean,  of  this  unhappy  business.” 

1  thought  it  better  to  comply  without  re¬ 
monstrance,  and  at  once  took  my  leave. 

When  I  returned  the  next  afternoon,  the 
governor  of  the  prison  informed  me  that  the 
brother  of  my  client,  Jamt‘s  Eccles,  quite  a 
dashing  gentleman,  had  had  a  long  inter¬ 
view  with  her.  He  had  left  about  two  hours 
before,  with  the  intention,  he  said,  of  calling 
upon  me. 

1  was  conducted  to  the  room  where  my 
conferences  with  the  prisoner  usually  took 
place.  In  a  few  minutes  she  appeared, 
much  flushed  and  excited,  it  seemed  to  be 
alternately  with  trembling  joy  and  hope,  and 
doubt  and  nervous  fear. 

Well,”  I  said,  “  I  trust  vou  are  now  ready 
to  give  me  your  unreservedi  confidence,  writh- 
out  which,  be  assured,  that  any  reasonable 
hope  of  a  successful  issue  from  the  peril  in 
which  you  are  involved  is  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion.” 

The  varying  emotions  I  have  noticed  were 


clearly  tracejible  as  they  swept  over  her  tell¬ 
tale  countenance  during  the  minute  or  so  that 
elapsed  before  she  spoke. 

“  Tell  me  candidly,  sir,”  she  said  at  last, 
“  whether,  if  I  owned  to  you  that  the  notes 
were  given  to  me  by  a — a  person,  whom  I 
cannot,  if  I  would,  produce,  to  purchase  va¬ 
rious  articles  at  different  shops,  and  return 
him — the  person  I  mean — the  change ;  and 
that  I  made  oath  this  was  done  by  me  in  all 
innocence  of  heart,  as  the  God  of  heaven  and 
earth  truly  knows  it  was,  it  would  avail  me  ?” 

“  Not  in  the  least,”  I  replied,  angry  at 
such  trifling.  "  How  can  you  ask  such  a 
question?  We  must yinJ  the  person  who, 
you  intimate,  has  deceived  you,  and  placed 
your  life  in  peril ;  and  if  that  can  be  proved, 
hang  him  instead  of  you.  I  speak  plainly. 
Miss  Eccles,”  I  add^  in  a  milder  tone ; 
“  perhaps  you  may  think  unfeelingly,  but 
there  is  no  further  time  for  playing  with  this 
dangerous  matter.  To-morrow  a  true  bill 
will  be  found  against  you,  and  your  trial  may 
then  come  on  immediately.  If  you  are  care¬ 
less  for  yourself,  you  ought  to  have  some 
thought  for  the  sufferings  of  your  excellent 
friend  Mrs.  Davies ;  for  your  nephew,  soon, 
perhaps,  to  be  left  friendless  and  destitute.” 

“  Oh  spare  me — spare  me !”  sobbed  the 
unhappy  young  woman,  sinking  nen'elessly 
into  a  seat.  “  Have  pity  upon  me,  wretched, 
bewildered  as  I  am !”  Tears  relieved  her, 
and  after  a^i|^ile,  she  said,  “  It  is  u-seless, 
sir,  to  prolong  this  interview.  I  could  not,  I 
solemnly  assure  yvu,  if  I  would,  tell  you 
where  to  search  fer  or  find  the  person  of 
whom  1  spoke.  Ai<%”  she  added,  whilst  the 
lines  *bout  her  moutn  of  which  1  have  spo¬ 
ken  grew  distinct  and  rigid,  “  I  would  not  if 
I  could.  What  indeed  would  it,  Jis  I  have 
been  told  and  believe,  a\  ail,  but  to  cause  the 
death  of  two  deceived  innocent  persons  in¬ 
stead  of  one  ?  Besides,”  she  continued,  try¬ 
ing  to  speak  with  firmness,  and  repress  the 
shudder  which  crept  over  and  shook  her  as 
with  ague — “  besides,  whatever  the  verdict, 
the  penalty  will  not,  cannot,  1  am  sure,  I 
know,  be — be — ” - 

I  understood  her  plainly  enough,  although 
her  resolution  failed  to  sustain  her  through 
the  sentence. 

“  Who  is  this  brother,  James  Eccles  he 
calls  himself,  whom  you  saw  at  the  police- 
office,  and  who  has  twice  been  here,  I  under¬ 
stand — once  to-day?” 

A  quick  start  revealed  the  emotion  with 
which  she  heard  the  question,  and  her  dilated 
eyes  rested  upon  me  for  a  moment  with  eager 
scrutiny.  She  speedily  recovered  her  pres- 
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ence  of  mind,  and  with  her  eyes  again  fix¬ 
ed  on  the  floor,  siud  in  a  quivering  voice, 
“My  brother!  Yes — as  you  say  —  my 
brother.” 

“  Mrs.  Danes  says  you  have  no  brother!” 

I  sharply  rejoined. 

“  Good  Mrs.  Davies,”  she  replied,  in  a  tone 
scarcely  above  a  whisper,  and  without  raising 
her  head,  “  does  not  know  all  our  family.” 

A  subterfuge  was,  1  was  confident,  con¬ 
cealed  in  these  words  ;  but  after  again  and 
again  urging  her  to  confide  in  me,  and  find¬ 
ing  warning  and  persuasion  alike  useless,  I 
withdrew  discomfited  and  angry  ;  and  withal 
as  much  concerned  and  grieved  as  baffled 
and  indignant.  On  going  out,  I  arranged 
with  the  governor  that  the  “  brother,”  if  he 
again  made  his  appearance,  should  be  detain¬ 
ed  bongri  ma^grt  till  my  arrival.  Our  pre¬ 
caution  was  too  late  :  he  did  not  reappear  ; 
and  so  little  notice  had  any  one  taken  of  his 
person,  that  to  advertise  a  description  of  him 
with  a  reward  for  his  apprehension  was  hope¬ 
less. 

A  true  bill  was  found,  and  two  hours  af¬ 
terwards  Jane  Eccles  was  placed  in  the  dock. 
The  trial  did  not  last  more  than  twenty  min¬ 
utes,  at  the  end  of  which,  an  unhesitating 
verdict  of  guilty  was  returned,  and  she  was 
duly  sentenced  to  be  hanged  by  the  neck  till 
she  was  dead.  We  had  retained  the  ablest 
counsel  practising  in  the  court,  but,  with  no 
tangible  defence,  their  efforts  were  merely 
thrown  away.  Upon  being  asked  what  she 
had  to  say  why  the  sentence  of  the  law  should 
not  be  carried  into  effect,  she  repeated  her 
previous  statement — that  the  notes  had  been 
given  her  to  change  by  a  person  in  whom 
she  reposed  the  utmost  confidence  ;  and  that  | 
she  had  not  the  slightest  thought  of  evil  or  i 
fraud  in  what  she  did.  That  person,  how-  1 
ever,  she  repeated  once  more,  could  not  be 
produced.  Her  assertions  only  produced  a 
derisive  smile  ;  and  all  necessary  forms  hav¬ 
ing  been  gone  through,  she  was  removed 
from  the  bar. 

The  unhappy  woman  bore  the  ordeal 
through  which  she  had  just  passed  with 
much  firmness.  Once  only,  whilst  sentence 
was  being  passed,  her  high-strung  resolution 
appeared  to  falter  and  give  way.  I  was 
watching  her  intently,  and  I  obser^'ed  that 
she  suddenly  directed  a  piercing  look  towards 
a  distant  part  of  the  crowded  court.  In  a 
moment  her  eye  lightened,  the  expression  of 
extreme  horror  which  had  momentarily  dark¬ 
ened  her  countenance  passed  away,  and  her 
partial  composure  returned.  1  had  instinct¬ 
ively,  as  it  were,  followed  her  glance,  and 


thought  I  detected  a  tall  man  em-eloped  in  a 
cloak  engaged  in  dumb  momentary  commu¬ 
nication  with  her.  1  jumped  up  from  my 
seat,  and  hastened  as  quickly  as  I  could 
through  the  thronged  passages  to  the  spot, 
and  looked  eagerly  around,  but  the  man, 
whosoever  Ite  might  be,  was  gone. 

The  next  act  in  this  sad  drama  was  the  de¬ 
cision  of  the  Privy  Council  upon  the  record¬ 
er’s  report.  It  came.  Several  were  re¬ 
prieved,  but  amongst  them  was  nut  Jane 
Eccles.  She  and  nine  others  were  to  perish 
at  eight  o’clock  on  the  following  morning. 

The  anxiety  and  worry  inseparable  from 
this  most  imhappy  afifair,  which,  fn>m  Mr. 
Flint’s  protracted  absence,  I  had  exclusively 
to  bi*ar,  fairly  knocked  me  up,  and  on  the 
evening  of  the  day  on  which  the  decision  of 
the  council  was  received,  1  went  to  bed  much 
earlier  than  usual,  and  really  ill.  Sleep  I 
could  not,  and  I  was  tossing  restlessly  about, 
vainly  endeavoring  to  banish  from  my  mind 
the  gloomy  and  terrible  images  connected 
with  the  wretched  girl  and  her  swiftly-coming 
fate,  when  a  quick  tap  sounded  on  the  door, 
and  a  servant’s  voice  announced  that  one  of 
the  clerks  had  brought  a  letter  which  the 
superscription  directed  to  be  read  without 
a  moment’s  delay.  I  sprang  out  of  bed, 
snatched  the  letter,  and  eagerly  ran  it  over. 
It  was  from  the  Newgate  chaplain,  a  very 
worthy,  humane  gentleman,  and  stated  that, 
on  hearing  the  result  of  the  delibenttions  of 
the  Privy  Council,  all  the  previous  stoicism 
and  fortitude  exhibited  by  Jane  Eccles  had 
completely  given  way,  and  she  had  abandon¬ 
ed  herself  to  the  wildest  terror  and  despair. 
As  soon  as  she  could  speak  coherently,  she 
implored  the  governor  with  frantic  earnest¬ 
ness  to  send  for  me.  As  this  was  not  only 
quite  useless  in  the  opinion  of  that  official, 
but  against  the  rules,  the  prisriner’s  request 
was  not  complied  with.  Ihe  chaplain,  how¬ 
ever,  thinking  it  might  be  as  well  that  I 
should  know  of  her  desire  to  see  me,  had  of 
his  own  accord  sent  me  this  note.  He  thought 
that  possibly  the  sheriffs  would  permit  me 
to  have  a  brief  interview  with  the  condemned 
prisoner  in  the  morning,  if  I  arriv«*d  suffi¬ 
ciently*  early ;  and  although  it  could  avail 
nothing  as  regarded  her  fate  in  this  world, 
still  it  might  perhaps  calm  the  frightful  tu¬ 
mult  of  emotion  by  which  she  was  at  presert 
tossed  and  shaken,  and  enable  her  to  meet 
the  inevitable  hour  with  fortitude  and  resig¬ 
nation. 

It  was  useless  to  return  to  bed  after  re¬ 
ceiving  such  a  communication,  and  I  forth- 
writh  dressed  myself,  determined  to  sit  up 
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and  read,  if  I  could,  till  the  hour  at  which 
I  might  hope  to  be  admitted  to  the  jail  should 
strike.  Slowlj  and  heavily  the  dark  night 
limped  away,  and  as  the  6rst  rays  of  the  cold 
wintry  dawn  reached  the  earth,  I  sallied 
forth.  A  dense,  brutal  crowd  were  already 
assembled  in  front  of  the  prison,  and  hun¬ 
dreds  of  well-dressed  sight-seers  occupied 
the  opposite  windows,  morbidly  eager  for  the 
rising  of  the  curtain  upon  the  mournful  tra¬ 
gedy  about  to  be  enacted.  I  obtained  ad¬ 
mission  without  much  difficulty,  but,  till  the 
arrival  of  the  sheriffs,  no  conference  with  the 
condemned  prisoners  could  possibly  be  permit¬ 
ted.  Those  important  functionaries  happened 
on  this  morning  to  arrive  unusually  late,  and 
I  paced  up  and  down  the  paved  corridor  in  a 
fever  of  impatience  and  anxiety.  They  were 
at  last  announced,  but  before  I  could,  in  the 
hurry  and  confusion,  obtain  speech  of  either 
of  them,  the  dismal  bell  tolled  out,  and  I 
felt  with  a  shudder  that  it  was  no  longer  pos¬ 
sible  to  effect  my  object.  “  Perhaps  it  is 
better  so,”  obseiwed  the  reverend  chaplain  in 
a  whisper.  “  She  has  been  more  composiMl 
for  the  last  two  or  three  hours,  and  is  now,  I 
trust,  in  a  better  frame  of  mind  for  death.” 
1  turned,  sick  at  heart,  to  leave  the  place, 
and  in  my  agitation  missing  the  right  way, 
came  directly  in  view  of  the  terrible  proces¬ 
sion.  Jane  Eccles  saw  me,  and  a  terribc 
scream,  followed  by  frantic  and  heart-rending 
appeals  to  me  to  save  her,  burst  with  convul¬ 
sive  effort  from  her  white  quivering  lips. 
Never  will  the  horror  of  that  moment  pass 
from  my  remembrance.  I  staggered  back, 
as  if  ever)’  spasmodic  word  struck  me  like  a 
blow  ;  and  then,  directed  by^  one  of  the  turn¬ 
keys,  sped  in  an  opposite  direction  as  fast  as 
my  trembling  limlM  could  carry  me — the 
shrieks  of  the  wretched  victim,  the  tolling  of 
the  dreadful  bell,  and  the  obscene  jeers  and 
mocks  of  the  foul  crowd  through  which  I 
had  to  force  my  way,  evoking  a  confused  tu¬ 
mult  of  disgust  and  horror  in  my  brain, 
which,  if  long  continued,  would  have  driven 
me  mad.  On  reaching  home,  I  was  bled 
freely,  and  got  to  bed.  This  treatment,  I 
have  no  doubt,  prevented  a  violent  access  of 
fever ;  for,  as  it  was,  several  days  pift-sed  be¬ 
fore  I  could  be  safely  permitted  to  re-engage 
in  business. 

On  revisiting  the  office,  a  fragment  of  a 
letter  written  by  Jane  Eccles  a  few  hours 
prevfous  to  her  death,  and  evidently  address¬ 
ed  to  Mrs.  Davies,  was  placed  by  Mr.  Flint, 
who  had  by  this  time  returned,  before  me. 
The  following  is  an  exact  copy  of  it,  with 
the  exception  that  the  intervals  which  I  have 


marked  with  dots . were  filled  with 

erasures  and  bl  As,  and  that  every  word  seem¬ 
ed  to  have  b(!%n  traced  by  a  hand  smitten 
with  palsy : — 

Fbom  kt  Dkath-placs,  Midnight. 

“  Dear  Madam — No,  beloved  friend,  moth¬ 
er  let  me  call  you . Oh  kind,  gentle 

mother,  I  am  to  die . to  be  kill^  in  a 

few  hours  by  cruel  men! — I,  so  young,  so 
unprepared  for  death,  and  yet  guiltless  !  Oh 
never  doubt  that  1  am  guiltless  of  the  offence 
for  which  they  will  have  the  heart  to  hang 

me . Nobody,  they  say,  can  save  me 

now ;  yet  if  I  could  see  the  lawyer . 

I  have  been  deceived,  cruelly  deceived,  mad¬ 
am — buoyed  up  by  lying  hopes,  till  just  now 

the  thunder  burst,  and  1 — oh  God ! . 

As  they  spoke,  the  fearful  chapter  in  the 
Testament  came  bodily  b**fore  me — the  rend¬ 
ing  of  the  vail  in  twain,  the  terrible  darkness, 

and  the  opened  graves ! . 1  did  not 

write  for  this,  but  my  bnun  aches  and  daz¬ 
zles  . It  is  too  late — too  late,  they  all 

tell  me  ! . Ah,  if  those  dreadful  laws 

were  not  so  swift,  I  might  yet — but  no  ;  he 

clearly  proved  to  me  how  useless . I 

must  not  think  of  that . It  is  of  my 

nephew,  your  Henry,  child  of  my  affections, 
that  1  would  speak.  Oh,  would  that  I  .  .  .  . 

But  hark !  they  are  coming . The  day 

has  dawned . to  me  the  day  of  judg¬ 
ment  ! . 

This  incoherent  scrawl  only  confirmed  my 
prerious  suspicions,  but  it  was  useless  to 
dwell  further  on  the  melancholy  subject. 
The  great  axe  had  fallen,  and  whether  ju.stly 
or  unjustly,  would,  I  feared,  as  in  many,  very 
many  other  cases,  never  be  clearly  ascertain¬ 
ed  in  this  world.  I  was  mistaken.  Another 
case  of  “uttering  forged  Bank-of-England 
notes,  knowing  them  to  be  forged,”  which 
came  under  our  cognizance  a  few  months 
afterwards,  revived  the  fading  memory  of 
Jane  Eccles’s  early  doom,  and  cleared  up 
every  obscurity  connected  with  it. 

The  offender  in  this  new  case  was  a  tall, 
dark-complexioned,  handsome  man,  of  about 
thirty  years  of  age,  of  the  name  of  Justin 
Arnold.  His  lady  mother,  whose  real  name 
I  shall  conceal  under  that  of  Burton,  retained 
us  for  her  son’s  defence,  and  from  her  and 
other  sources  we  learned  the  following  par¬ 
ticulars  ; — 

Justin  Arnold  was  the  lady’s  son  by  a 
former  marriage.  Mrs.  Barton,  a  still  sp^n- 
did  woman,  had,  in  second  nuptials,  espoused 
a  very  wealthy  person,  and  from  time  to  time 
had  covertly  supplied  Justin  Arnold’s  ex- 
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travagance.  This,  however,  from  the  wild 
course  the  young  man  pursved,  could  not  be 
for  ever  continued,  and  after%iany  warnings, 
the  supplies  were  stopped.  Incapable  of  re¬ 
formation,  Justin  Arnold,  in  order  to  obtain 
the  means  of  dissipation,  connected  himself 
with  a  cleverly-organized  band  of  swindlers 
and  forgers,  who  so  adroitly  managed  their 
nefarious  business,  that,  till  his  capture,  they 
had  contrived  to  keep  themselves  cledr  of  the 
law — the  inferior  tools  and  dupes  having 
been  alone  caught  in  its  fatal  meshes.  The 
defence,  under  these  circumstances  necessari- 
'ly  a  difficult,  almost  impossible  one,  was  un¬ 
dertaken  by  Mr.  Flint,  and  conducted  by  him 
with  his  accustomed  skill  and  energy. 

I  took  a  very  slight  interest  in  the  matter, 
and  heard  very  little  concerning  it  till  its  ju¬ 
dicial  conclusion  by  the  conviction  of  the 
offender,  and  his  condemnation  to  death. 
The  decision  on  the  recorder’s  report  was 
this  time  communicated  to  the  authorities  of 
Newgate  on  a  Saturday,  so  that  the  batch 
ordered  for  execution,  amongst  whom  was 
Justin  Arnold,  would  not  be  hanged  till  the 
Monday  morning.  Rather  late  in  the  evening 
a  note  once  more  reached  me  from  the  chap¬ 
lain  of  the  prison.  Justin  Arnold  wished  to 
see  me — me,  not  Mr.  Flint.  He  had  some¬ 
thing  of  importance  to  communicate,  he  said, 
relative  to  a  person  in  whom  I  had  once  felt 
great  interest.  It  flashed  across  me  that  this 
Justin  might  be  the  “  brother”  of  Jane  Eccles, 
and  1  determined  to  see  him.  1  immediately 
sought  out  one  of  the  sheriffs,  and  obtained  an 
order  empowering  me  to  see  the  prisoner  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  morrow  (Sunday). 

I  found  that  the  convict  had  expressed 
great  anxiety  lest  I  should  decline  to  see  him. 
My  hoped-for  visit  was  the  only  matter  which 
appeared  to  occupy  the  mind  or  excite  the 
care  of  the  mocking,  desperate  young  man ; 
even  the  early  and  shameful  termination  of 
his  own  life  on  the  morrow  he  seemed  to  be 
utterly  reckless  of.  Thus  prepared,  1  was 
the  less  surprised  at  the  scene  which  awaited 
me  in  the  prisoner’s  cell,  where  1  found  him 
in  angry  altercation  with  the  pale  affrighed 
chaplain. 

I  had  never  seen  Justin  Arnold  before; 
this  I  was  convinced  of  the  instant  1  saw  him; 
but  he  knew,  and  greeted  me  instantly  by 
name.  His  swarthy,  excited  features  were 
flushed  and  angry,  and  after  briefly  thanking 
me  for  complying  with  his  wishes,  he  added 
in  a  violent,  rapid  tone,  “  This  good  man  has 
been  teasing  me.  He  says,  and  truly,  that  1 
have  defled  God  by  my  life;  and  now  he 
wishes  me  to  mock  that  inscrutable  fiemg. 
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on  the  eve  of  death,  by  words  without  sense* 
meaning,  or  truth !” 

“No,  no,  no!”  ejaculated  the  reverend 
gentleman.  “  I  exhorted  you  to  true  repent¬ 
ance,  to  peace,  charity,  to” - 

“True  repentance,  peace,  charity!”  broke 
in  the  prisoner  with  a  scornful  burst:  “when 
my  heart  is  full  of  rage,  and  bitterness,  and 
despair!  Give  me  time  for  this  repentance 
which  you  say  is  so  needful — time  to  lure 
back  long  since  banished  hope,  and  peace, 
and  faith!  Poh! — you  but  flout  me  with 
words  without  meaning.  I  am  unfit,  you 
say,  for  the  presence  of  men,  but  quite  fit  for 
that  of  God,  before  whom  ^ou  are  about  to 
arrogantly  cast  me!  Be  it  so:  my  deeds 
upon  my  head !  It  is  at  least  not  my  fault 
that  I  am  hurled  to  judgment  before  the 
Eternal  Judge  himself  commanded  my  pres¬ 
ence  there !’ 

“  He  may  be  unworthy  to  live,”  murmured 
the  scared  chaplain,  “but  oh  how  utterly  unfit 
to  die !” 

“'fhat  is  true,”  rejoined  Justin  Arnold 
with  undiminished  vehemence.  “Those,  if 
you  will,  are  words  of  truth  and  sense :  go 
you  and  preach  them  to  the  makers  and  ex¬ 
ecutioners  of  English  law.  In  the  meantime 
1  w’ould  speak  privately  with  this  gentleman.” 

The  reverend  pastor,  with  a  mute  gesture 
of  compassion,  sorrow,  and  regret,  was  about 
to  leave  the  cell,  when  he  was  stayed  by  the 
prisoner,  who  exclaimed,  “  Now  I  think  of  it, 
you  had  better,  sir,  remain,  'fhe  statement 
1  am  about  to  make  cannot,  for  the  sake  of 
the  victim’s  reputation,  and  for  her  friends’ 
sake,  have  too  many  witnesses.  You  both 
remember  Jane  Eccles?”  A  broken  excla¬ 
mation  from  both  of  us  answered  him,  and  he 
quickly  added — “  Ah,  you  already  guess  the 
truth,  I  see.  Well,  1  do  not  wonder  you 
should  start  and  turn  pale.  It  was  a  cruel, 
shameless  deed — a  dastardly  murder  if  there 
was  ever  one.  In  as  few  words  as  possible, 
so  you  interrupt  me  not,  I  will  relate  my 
share  in  the  atrocious  business.”  He  spoke 
rapidly,  and  once  or  twice  during  the  brief 
recital  the  moistened  eye  and  husky  voice 
betrayed  emotions  which  his  pride  would 
have  concealed. 

“Jane  and  I  were  bom  in  Hertfordsliire, 
within  a  short  distance  of  each  other.  I 
knew  her  from  a  child.  She  was  better  off 
then,  I  worse  than  we  subsequently  became 
— she  by  her  father’s  bankruptcy,  I  by  my 

mo - ,  by  Mrs.  Barton’s  wealthy  marriage. 

She  was  al^ut  nineteen,  1  twenty-four,  when 
I  left  the  country  for  London.  That  she 
loved  me  with  all  the  fervor  of  a  trusting 
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woman  I  well  knew ;  and  I  had,  too,  for  some 
time  known  that  she  must  be  either  honor¬ 
ably  wooed  or  not  at  all.  That  with  me  was 
out  of  the  question,  and,  as  I  told  you,  1 
came  about  that  time  to  London.  You  can, 

I  dare  say,  imagine  the  rest.  We  were — I 
and  my  friends  1  mean — at  a  loss  for  agents 
to  dispose  of  our  wares,  and  at  the  same  time 
pressed  for  money.  I  met  Jane  Eccles  by 
accident.  Genteel,  of  graceful  address  and 
winning  manners,  she  was  just  htted  for  our 
purpose.  I  feigned  reawakened  love,  prof¬ 
fered  marriage,  and  a  home  across  the  At¬ 
lantic,  as  soon  as  certain  trifling  but  trouble¬ 
some  aflairs  which  momently  harassed  me 
were  arranged.  She  believed  me.  I  got 
her  to  change  a  considerable  number  of  notes 
under  various  pretexts,  but  that  they  were 
forged  she  had  not  and  could  not  have  the 
remote.st  suspicion.  You  know  the  catastro¬ 
phe.  After  her  apprehension  I  visited  this 
prison  as  her  brother,  and  buoyed  her  up  to 
the  last  with  illusions  of  certain  pardon  and 
release,  whatever  the  verdict,  through  the 
influence  of  my  wealthy  father-in-law,  of  our 
immediate  union  afterwards,  and  tranquil 
American  home.  It  is  needless  to  say  more. 
She  trusted  me,  and  I  sacrificed  her — less  fla- 
rant  instances  of  a  like  nature  occur  every 
ay.  And  now,  gentlemen,  I  would  fain  be 
alone.” 

“  Remorseless  ^-illain !”  I  could  not  help  ex¬ 
claiming  under  my  breath,  as  he  moved  away. 

He  turned  quickly  back,  and  looking  me 
in  the  face,  without  the  slightest  anger,  said, 
“  An  execrable  villain,  if  you  like — not  a  re¬ 
morseless  one!  Her  death  alone  sits  near, 
and  troubles  my  to  all  else  hardened  con¬ 


science.  And  let  me  tell  you,  reverend  sir,” 
he  continued,aresuming  his  former  bitterness 
as  he  addressed  the  chaplain — “let  me  tell 
you,  that  it  was  not  the  solemn  words  of  the 
judge  the  other  day,  but  the  pale,  reproachful 
image,  standing  suddenly  beside  me  in  the 
dock,  just  as  she  looked  when  I  passed  my 
last  deception  on  her,  that  caused  the  tremor 
and  aflfright,  complacently  attributed  by  that 
grave  functionary  to  his  own  sepulchral  elo¬ 
quence.  After  all,  her  death  cannot  be  ex¬ 
clusively  laid  to  my  charge.  Those  who 
tried  her  would  not  believe  her  story,  and 
yet  it  was  true  as  death.  Had  they  not  been 
so  confident  in  their  own  unerring  wisdom, 
they  might  have  doomed  her  to  some  pun¬ 
ishment  short  of  the  scaffold,  and  could  now 
have  retrieved  their  error.  But  I  am  weary, 
and  would,  I  repeat,  be  alone.  Farewell!” 
He  threw  himself  on  the  rude  pallet,  and  we 
silently  withdrew. 

A  paper  embodying  Justin  Arnold’s  decla¬ 
ration  was  forwarded  to  the  secretary  of 
state,  and  duly  acknowledged,  accompanied 
by  an  official  expression  of  mild  regret  that 
it  had  not  been  made  in  time  to  save  the  life 
of  Jane  Eccles.  No  further  notice  was  taken 
of  the  matter,  and  the  record  of  the  young 
woman’s  judicial  sacrifice  still  doubtless  en¬ 
cumbers  the  archives  of  the  Horae  Office, 
forming,  with  numerous  others  of  like  chae 
racter,  the  dark,  sanguine  background  upon 
which  the  achievements  of  the  great  and 
good  men  who  have  so  successfully  purged 
the  old  Draco  code  that  now  a  faint  vestige 
only  of  the  old  barbarism  remains,  stand  out 
in  bright  relief  and  changeless  lustre. 


From  Frator*!  Maftalao. 

“I  THINK  OF  THEE.” 

AFTER  THE  GERMAN  OF  GOETHE.  “  ICH  DENKE  DEIN." 


I  THINK  of  thee,  when  on  the  shore  is  dying 
The  sun’s  last  ray : 

I  think  of  thee,  when  autumn  woods  are  sighing 
At  close  of  day. 

I  speak  of  thee,  when  in  the  summer  bower 
I  sit  alone ; 

I  hear  thy  voice,  when  at  the  midnight  hour 
The  wind  makes  moan. 

I  think  of  thee,  when  maids  are  out  a-Maying, 
And  garlands  twine ; 

I  think  of  thee,  when  rustic  pipes  are  playing 
Amid  the  kine. 


I  think  of  thee,  when  in  the  hall  are  dancing 
The  young  and  fair ; 

I  look  around,  and  see  thy  form  advancing — 

The  loveliest  there. 

I  sit  by  thee,  in  closest  bonds  nnited, 

Thongh  far  away ; 

And  oft  renew  the  vows  we  two  have  plighted, 

Ay,  many  a  day. 

I  long  for  thee,  to  call  thee  mine  forever. 

My  joy,  my  pride ! 

Nor  time  nor  space  our  hearts  and  minds  can  sever. 
My  spirit’s  bride  1 
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ANECDOTES  OF  PAGANINI. 


Paganini  was  in  all  respects  a  very  singu¬ 
lar  being,  and  an  interesting  subject  to  study. 
His  talents  were  by  no  means  confined  to  his 
wonderful  powers  as  a  musician.  On  other 
subjects  he  was  well  informed,  acute,  and 
conversible,  of  bland  and  gentle  manners, 
and,  in  society,  perfectly  well  bred.  All  this 
contrasted  strangely  with  the  dark,  mysteri¬ 
ous  stories  which  were  bruited  abroad,  touch¬ 
ing  some  passages  in  his  early  life.  But  out¬ 
ward  semblance  and  external  deportment  are 
treacherous  as  qmcksands,  when  taken  as 
guides  by  which  to  sound  the  depths  of  hu¬ 
man  character.  Lord  Byron  remarks,  that 
his  pocket  was  once  picked  by  the  civilest 
gentleman  he  ever  conversed  with,  and  that 
by  far  the  mildest  individual  of  his  acquiunt- 
ance  was  the  remorseless  Ali  Pacha  of  Ya¬ 
nina.  The  expressive  lineaments  of  Paganini 
told  a  powerful  tale  of  passions  which  had 
been  fearfully  excited,  which  might  be  roused 
again  from  temporary  slumber,  or  were  ex- 
haiLsted  by  indulgence  and  premature  decay, 
leaving  deep  furrows  to  mark  their  intensity. 
Like  the  generality  of  his  coimtrymen,  he 
looked  much  older  than  he  was.  With  them, 
the  elastic  vigor  of  youth  and  manhood  rap- 
idlv  subside  into  an  interminable  and  joyless 
old  age,  numbering  as  many  years,  but  with 
far  less  both  of  physical  and  mental  faculty, 
to  render  them  endurable,  than  the  more 
equally  poised  gradations  of  our  northern 
clime.  It  is  by  no  means  unusual  to  en¬ 
counter  a  well  developed  Italian,  whiskered 
to  the  eyebrows,  and  **  bearded  like  the  paid,” 
who  tells  you,  to  your  utter  astonishment, 
that  he  is  scarcely  seventeen,  when  you  have 
set  him  down  from  his  appearance  as,  at  least, 
five-and-thirtv. 

The  following  extract  from  Colonel  Mont¬ 
gomery  Maxwell’s  book  of  Military  Reminis¬ 
cences,  entitled  “  My  Adventures,”  dated 
Genoa,  February  22d,  1815,  supplies  the 
earliest  record  which  has  been  given  to  the 
public  respecting  Paganini,  and  affords  au¬ 
thentic  evidence  that  some  of  the  mysterious 
tales  which  heralded  his  coming  were  not 
without  some  foundation.  He  could  scarcely 


have  been  at  this  time  thirty  years  old. 

“  Talking  of  music,  I  have  become  acquainted 
with  the  most  outre,  most  extravagant,  and 
strangest  character  I  ever  beheld,  or  heard, 
in  the  musical  line.  He  has  just  been  eman¬ 
cipated  from  durance  vile,  where  he  has  been 
for  a  long  time  incarcerated  on  suspicion  of 
murder.  His  long  figure,  long  neck,  long 
face,  and  long  forehead ;  his  hollow  and 
deadly  pale  cheek,  large  black  eye,  hooked 
nose,  and  jet  black  hair,  which  is  long,  and 
more  than  half  hiding  his  expressive,  Jewish 
face ;  all  these  rendered  him  the  most  extra¬ 
ordinary  person  I  ever  beheld.  There  is 
something  scriptural  in  the  tout  ensemble  of 
the  strange  physiognomy  of  this  uncouth 
and  unearthly  figure.  Not  that,  as  in  times 
of  old,  he  plays,  as  Holy  Writ  tolls  us,  on  a 
ten-stringed  instrument ;  on  the  contrary,  he 
brings  the  moet  powerful,  the  most  wonder¬ 
ful,  and  the  most  heart-rending  tones  from 
one  string.  His  name  is  Paganini ;  he  is 
very  improvident  and  verj’  poor.  The  D — s, 
and  the  Impressario  of  the  theatre  got  up  a 
concert  for  him  the  other  night,  which  was 
well  attended,  and  on  which  occasion  he  elec¬ 
trified  the  audience.  He  is  a  native  of  Genoa, 
and  if  1  were  a  judge  of  violin  playing,  I 
would  pronounce  him  the  most  surprising 
performer  in  the  world  !” 

That  Paganini  was  either  innocent  of  the 
charge  for  which  he  suffered  the  incarcera¬ 
tion  Colonel  Maxwell  mentions,  or  that  it 
could  not  be  proved  against  him,  may  be 
reasonably  inferred  from  the  fact  that  he  es¬ 
caped  from  the  galleys  or  the  executioner. 
In  Italy,  there  was  then,  par  excellence, 
(whatever  there  may  be  now),  a  law  for  the 
rich,  and  another  for  the  poor.  As  he  was 
without  money,  and  unable  to  buy  immunity, 
it  is  charitable  to  supposi;  he  was  entitled  to 
it  from  innocence.  A  nobleman,  with  a  few 
zeeehini,  was  in  little  danger  of  the  law, 
which  confined  its  practice  entirely  to  the 
lower  orders.  1  knew  a  Sicilian  prince,  who 
most  wantonly  blew  a  vassal’s  brains  out, 
merely  because  he  put  him  in  a  passion. 
The  case  was  not  even  inquired  into.  He 
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sent  half  a  dollar  to  the  widow  of  the  de¬ 
funct  (which,  by  the  way,  he  borrowed  of 
me,  and  never  repaid),  and  there  the  matter 
ended.  Lord  Nelson  once  suggested  to 
Ferdinand  IV.  of  Naples,  to  try  and  check 
the  daily  increase  of  assassination,  by  a  few 
salutary  executions.  “  No,  no,”  replied  old 
Nasone,  who  was  far  from  being  as  great  a 
fool  as  he  looked,  “  that  is  impossible.  If  I 
once  began  that  system,  my  kingdom  would 
soon  be  depopulated.  One  half  my  subjects 
would  be  continually  employed  in  hanging 
the  remainder.” 

Among  other  f^culiarities,  Paganini  was 
an  incarnation  of  avarice  and  parsimony,  with 
a  most  contrtidictory  passion  for  gambling. 

He  would  haggle  w'ith  you  for  sixpence,  and 
stake  a  rouleau  on  a  single  turn  at  rouge  et 
noir.  He  screwed  you  down  in  a  bargain  as 
tightly  as  if  you  were  compressed  in  a  vice ; 
yet  he  had  intervals  of  liberality,  and  some¬ 
times  did  a  generous  action.  In  this  he  bore 
some  resemblance  to  the  celebrated  John 
Elwes,  of  miserly  notoriety,  who  deprived 
himself  of  the  common  necessaries  of  life,  and 
lived  on  a  potato  skin,  but  sometimes  gave  a 
cheque  for  £100  to  a  public  charity,  and 
contributed  largely  to  private  subscriptions. 

I  never  heard  that  Paganini  actually  did  this, 
but  once  or  twice  he  played  for  nothing,  and  ] 
sent  a  donation  to  the  Mendicity,  when  he 
was  in  Dublin. 

When  he  made  his  engagement  with  me, 
we  mutually  agreed  to  write  no  orders,  ex¬ 
pecting  the  house  to  be  quite  full  ever)’  night, 
and  both  being  aware  that  the  “  sons  of  free¬ 
dom.”  while  they  add  nothing  to  the  ex¬ 
chequer,  seldom  assist  the  effect  of  the  per¬ 
formance.  They  are  not  given  to  applaud 
vehemently ;  or,  as  Richelieu  observes,  “  in 
the  right  places.”  What  we  can  get  for 
nothing  we  are  inclined  to  think  much  less 
of  than  that  which  we  mast  purchase.  He 
who  invests  a  shilling  will  not  do  it  rashly, 
or  without  feeling  convinced  that  value  re¬ 
ceived  will  accrue  from  the  risk.  The  miui 
who  pays  is  the  real  enthusiast ;  he  comes  ^ 
with  a  pre-determination  to  be  amoved,  and  | 
his  spirit  is  exalted  accordingly.  Paganini’s 
valet  surprised  me  one  morning,  by  walking 
into  my  room,  and,  with  many  “  eiceUeiaas 
and  gesticulations  of  respect,  asking  me  to 
give  nim  an  order.  I  said,  “  Why  do  you 
come  to  me  ?  Apply  to  your  master — won’t 
he  give  you  one  ?’  “  Oh,  yes ;  but  I  don’t 

like  to  ask  him.”  Why  not  ?”  ‘‘  Becaase 

he’ll  stop  the  amount  out  of  my  wages!” 
My  heart  relented ;  I  gave  him  the  order, 
and  paid  Paganini  the  dividend.  1  told  him 


what  it  was,  thinking,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
he  would  return  it.  He  seemed  uncertain 
for  a  moment,  paused,  smiled  sardonically, 
looked  at  the  three  and  sixpence,  and  with  a 
spasmodic  twitch,  deposited  it  in  his  own 
waistcoat  pocket  instead  of  mine.  Voltaire 
says,  “  no  man  is  a  hero  to  his  valet  de 
chambre,”  meaning,  thereby,  as  I  suppose, 
that  being  behind  the  scenes  of  every-day 
life,  he  finds  out  that  Marshal  Saxe,  or  Fred¬ 
erick  the  Qreat,  is  as  subject  to  the  common 
infirmities  of  our  nature,  as  John  Nokes  or 
Peter  Styles.  Whether  Paganini’s  squire  of 
the  body  looked  upon  his  master  as  a  hero 
in  the  vulgar  acceptation  of  the  word,  I  can¬ 
not  say,  but  in  spite  of  his  stinginess,  which 
he  writhed  under,  he  regarded  him  with  min¬ 
gled  reverence  and  terror.  “  A  strange  per¬ 
son,  your  master,”  observed  I.  “  Siffnor," 
replied  the  faithful  Sancho  Panza,  “  e  vera~ 
mente  ^and  uomo  mn  da  rion  potersi  com- 
prtndere.”  “  He  is  truly  a  great  man,  but 
quite  incomprehensible.”  It  was  edifying  to 
observe  the  awful  importance  with  which 
Antonio  bore  the  instrument  nightly  entrust¬ 
ed  to  his  charge  to  carry  to  and  from  the 
theatre.  He  considered  it  an  aninuited  some¬ 
thing,  whether  daemon  or  angel  he  was  un¬ 
able  to  determine,  but  this  he  firmly  believed, 
that  it  could  speak  in  actual  dialogue  when 
his  master  ph’ased,  or  become  a  dumb  famil¬ 
iar  by  the  same  controlling  volition.  This 
especial  violin  was  Paganini’s  inseparable 
companion.  It  lay  on  his  table  before  him 
as  he  .sat  meditating  in  his  solitary  chamber ; 
it  was  placed  by  his  side  at  dinner,  and  on  a 
chair  within  his  reach  when  in  bed.  If  he  woke, 
as  he  constantly  did,  in  the  dead  of  night, 
and  the  sudden  estro  of  inspiration  seized 
him,  he  grasped  his  instrument,  started  up, 
and  on  the  instant  perpetuated  the  concep- 
^  tion  which  otherwise  he  would  have  lost  for 
ever.  This  marvellous  Cremona,  valued  at 
four  hundred  guineas,  Paganini,  on  his  death- 
b<‘d,  gave  to  De  Kontski,  his  nephew  and 
onlv  pupil,  him.self  an  eminent  performer, 
and  in  his  possession  it  now  remains. 

When  Paganini  was  in  Dublin  at  the  mu¬ 
sical  festival  of  1830,  the  Marquis  of  Angle- 
sea,  then  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  came 
every  night  to  the  concerts  at  the  theatre, 
and  was  greatly  pleased  with  his  perform¬ 
ance.  On  the  first  evening,  between  the 
acts,  his  Excellency  desired  that  he  might  be 
brought  round  to  his  box  to  be  introduced, 
and  paid  him  many  compliments.  Lord 
Anglesea  was  at  that  residing  in  perfect  pri- 
1  vacy  with  his  family  at  Sir  Harcourt  Lws’ 
I  country  house,  near  blackrock,  and  expressed 
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a  wish  to  get  an  evening  from  the  great  vioUo- 
ist,  to  gratify  his  domestic  circle.  The  negotia¬ 
tion  was  rather  a  difficult  one,  as  Paganini  was, 
of  all  others,  the  man  who  did  nothing  in  the 
way  of  business  without  an  explicit  under¬ 
standing,  and  a  clearly  defined  con-si-de-ra- 
ti-on.  He  was  alive  to  the  advantage  of  honor, 
but  he  loved  money  with  a  paramount  affec¬ 
tion.  I  knew  that  he  had  received  enormous 
terms,  such  as  £150  and  £200  for  fiddling 
at  private  parties  in  London,  find  I  trembled 
for  the  vice-regal  purse  ;  but  I  undertook  to 
manage  the  affair,  and  went  to  work  accord¬ 
ingly.  The  Aid-de-camp  in  Waiting  called 
with  me  on  Paganini,  was  introduced  in  due 
form,  and  handed  him  a  card  of  invitation  to 
dinner,  which,  of  course,  he  received  and  ac¬ 
cepted  with  ceremonious  politeness.  Soon 
after  the  officer  had  departed,  he  said  sud¬ 
denly,  “  This  is  a  great  honor,  but  am  I  ex¬ 
pected  to  bring  my  instrument  ?”  “  Oh, 

yes,”  I  replied,  “  as  a  matter  of  course — the 
Lord  Lieutenant’s  family  wish  to  hear  you  in 
private.”  “  Caro  amico,”  rejoined  he,  with 
petrifying  composure,  “  Paganini  ron  tiolino 
e  Paganini  senza,  violino, — ecco  due  animuli 
distinti."  “  Paganini  with  his  fiddle  and 
Paganini  without  it  are  two  very  different 
persons.”  I  knew  perfectly  what  he  meant, 
and  said,  “The  Lord  Lieutenant  is  a  noble¬ 
man  of  exalted  rank  and  character,  liberal  in 
the  extreme,  but  he  is  not  Croesus ;  nor  do  I 
think  you  could  with  any  consistency  receive 
such  an  honor  as  dining  at  his  table,  and  af¬ 
terward  send  in  a  bill  for  playing  two  or 
three  tunes  in  the  evening.”  He  was  stag¬ 
gered,  and  asked,  “  What  do  you  advise  ?” 
1  said,  “  Don’t  you  think  a  present  in  the 
shape  of  a  ring,  or  a  snuff-box,  or  something 
of  that  sort,  with  a  short  inscription,  would 
be  a  more  agreeable  mode  of  settlement  ?” 
He  seemed  tickled  by  this  suggestion,  and 
closed  with  it  at  once.  I  despatched  the  in¬ 
telligence  through  the  proper  channel,  that 
the  violin  and  the  gran  maestro  would  both 
be  in  attendance.  He  went  in  his  very 
choicest  mood,  made  himself  extremely  agree¬ 
able,  played  away,  unsolicited,  throughout 
the  evening,  to  the  delight  of  the  whole 
party ;  and  on  the  following  morning,  a  gold 
snuff-box  was  duly  presented  to  him,  with  a 
few  complimentary  words  engraved  on  the  lid. 


A  year  or  two  after  this,  when  Paganini 
was  again  in  England,  I  thought  another 
engagement  might  be  productive,  as  his  ex- 
traoi^inary  attraction  appeared  still  to  in¬ 
crease.  I  wrote  to  him  on  the  subject,  and 
soon  received  a  very  courteous  communica¬ 
tion,  to  the  effect,  that  although  he  had  not 
contemplated  including  Ireland  in  his  tour, 
yet  he  had  been  so  impressed  by  the  urbanity 
of  the  Dublin  public,  and  had  moreover  con¬ 
ceived  such  a  personal  esteem  for  my  indi¬ 
vidual  character,  that  he  might  be  induced 
to  alter  his  plans,  at  some  inconvenience, 
provided  always  I  could  make  him  a  more 
enticing  proposal  than  the  former  one.  I 
was  here  completely  puzzled,  as  on  that  oc¬ 
casion  I  gave  him  a  clear  two-thirds  of  each 
receipt,  with  a  bonus  of  £25  per  night  in  ad¬ 
dition,  for  two  useless  coadjutors,  i  replied, 
that  having  duly  delibentted  on  his  sugges¬ 
tion,  and  considered  the  terms  of  our  last 
compact,  I  saw  no  possible  means  of  placing 
the  new  one  in  a  more  alluring  shape,  except 
by  offering  him  the  entire  produce  of  the  en¬ 
gagement.  After  I  had  despatched  my  let¬ 
ter,  I  repented  bitterly,  and  was  terrified  lest 
he  should  think  me  serious,  and  hold  me  to 
the  bargain ;  but  he  deigned  no  answer,  and 
this  time  1  escaped  for  the  fright  I  had  given 
myself.  When  in  London,  I  called  to  see 
him,  and  met  with  a  cordial  reception ;  but 
he  soon  alluded  to  the  late  correspondence, 
and  half  seriously  said,  “  That  was  a  curious 
letter  you  wrote  to  me,  and  the  joke  with- 
which  you  concluded  it  by  no  means  a  good 
one.”  “  Oh,”  said  I,  laughing,  “  it  would 
have  been  much  worse  if  you  had  taken  me 
at  my  word.”  He  then  laughed  too,  and  we 
parted  excellent  friends.  1  never  saw  him 
again.  He  returned  to  the  Continent,  and 
died,  having  purchased  the  title  of  Baron, 
with  a  patent  of  nobility,  from  some  foreign 
potentate,  which,  with  his  accumulated  earn¬ 
ings,  somewhat  dilapidated  by  gambling,  he 
bequeathed  to  his  only  son.  Paganini  was 
the  founder  of  his  school,  and  the  original  in¬ 
ventor  of  those  extraordinary  tours  de  force 
with  which  all  his  successors  and  imitators 
are  accustomed  to  astonish  the  uninitiated. 
But  he  still  stands  at  the  head  of  the  list,  al¬ 
though  eminent  names  are  included  in  it,  and 
is  not  likely  to  be  pushed  from  his  pedestal. 
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On  Wednesday  last  Mr.  Macreadytook  his 
final  farewell  of  the  stage.  This  important 
theatrical  event  occurred  within  the  walls  of 
Old  Drury,  and  on  the  boards  which  Mr. 
Macready  during  his  management  sought  to 
raise  to  respectability  and  distinction.  The 
tragedy  selected  for  the  occasion  was  “  Mac¬ 
beth.”  The  noble  Thane  was,  of  course, 
supported  by  Mr.  Macready  himself — Mac- 
dvff  being  undertaken  by  Mr.  Phelps,  and 
Lady  Macbeth  by  Mrs.  Warner.  On  the 
manner  ih  which  these  respective  parts  were 
sustained  the  occasion  does  not  demand  that 
we  should  be  critical.  Suffice  it  to  record 
that  no  nen  ousness  or  want  of  self-possession 
marred  the  efforts  of  either.  Yet  the  au¬ 
dience  was  most  multitudinous  and  enthusi¬ 
astic.  It  had  been  necessary  to  guard  the 
entrances  to  the  theatre  by  the  police,  who 
made  a  passage  for  the  playgoer  through  the 
excited  crowd  in  the  streets.  Within  the 
theatre  the  orchestra  was  converted  into  stalls, 
and  the  number  of  persons  admitted  into  the 
pit  and  gallerj'  was  judiciously  limited.  Owing 
to  these  arrangements,  notwithstanding  the 
general  enthusia.sm,  order  was  maintained  and 
the  requisite  silence  attended  the  deeper  por¬ 
tions  of  the  tragic  scene. 

At  the  conclusion,  Mr.  Macready  came  be¬ 
fore  the  curtain  in  a  suit  of  black,  to  deliver 
his  farewell  address.  It  was  long  b«*fore  the 
impassioned  burst  which  greeted  this  last  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  actor  on  the  scene  of  many  a 
former  triumph  would  permit  a  hearing  to 
what  he  came  to  say.  The  audience  appeared 
as  if  willing  to  defer  the  final  parting ;  and, 
Mr.  Macready  during  this  last  and  lingering 
grasp,  as  it  were,  of  the  public  hand,  seemed 
in  danger  of  losing  the  srff- possession  neces¬ 
sary  to  carry  him  through  his  words  of  fare¬ 
well.  At  length  the  roar  of  the  house  sub¬ 
sided  into  silence, — and  out  of  its  stillness 
arose,  often  faltering  with  emotion,  the  one 
voice  to  deliver  the  followmg  address ; — 

“  My  last  theatrical  part  is  played ;  and,  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  long-establisfiM  usage,  I  appear 
once  more  before  you.  Even  if  I  were  without 
precedent  for  the  discharge  of  this  act  of  duty,  it 
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is  one  which  my  own  feelings  would  irre.sistibly 
urge  upon  me ;  for,  as  I  look  back  on  my  long 
professional  career,  I  see  in  it  but  one  continuous 
record  of  indulgence  and  support  extended  to  me, 
cheering  me  in  my  onward  progress,  and  uphold¬ 
ing  me  in  most  trying  emergencies.  I  have,  there¬ 
fore  been  desirous  of  offering  you  my  parting 
acknowledgments  for  the  partial  kindness  with 
which  my  humble  efforts  have  uniformly  been  re¬ 
ceived,  and  for  a  life  made  happier  by  your  favor. 
The  distance  of  five-and-thirty  years  has  not 
dimmed  my  recollection  of  the  encouragement 
which  gave  fresh  impulse  to  tlie  inexperienced 
essays  of  my  youth,  and  stimulated  me  to  perse¬ 
verance  when  struggling  hardly  for  equality  of 
position  with  the  genius  and  talent  of  those  artists 
whose  superior  excellence  I  ungrudgingly  ad¬ 
mitted,  admired  and  honored.  That  encourage¬ 
ment  helped  to  place  me,  in  respect  to  privileges 
and  emolument,  on  a  footing  with  iny  distir- 
guished  competitors.  W  ith  the  growth  of  time 
your  favor  seemed  to  grow  ;  and,  undisturbed  in 
my  hold  upon  your  opinion,  from  year  to  year  I 
found  friends  more  closely  and  thickly  clustering 
around  me.  All  I  can  advance  to  testify  how 
justly  I  have  appreciated  the  patronage  thus  liber¬ 
ally  awarded  me  is  the  devotion  throughout  those 
years  of  my  best  energies  to  your  service.  My 
ambition  to  establish  a  theatre  in  regard  to  deco¬ 
rum  and  taste  worthy  of  our  country,  and  to  leave 
in  it  the  plays  of  our  divine  Shakspeare  fitly  illus¬ 
trated,  was  frustrated  by  those  whose  duty  it  was, 
in  virtue  of  the  trust  committed  to  them,  them¬ 
selves  to  have  undertaken  the  task.  But  some 
good  seed  has  yet  been  sown ;  and  in  the  zeal 
and  creditable  productions  of  certain  of  our  pre¬ 
sent  managers  we  have  assurance  that  the  cor¬ 
rupt  editions  and  unseemly  presentations  of  past 
days  will  never  be  restored,  but  that  the  purity  of 
our  great  Poet’s  text  will  henceforward  be  held 
on  our  English  stage  in  the  reverence  it  ever 
should  command. — 1  have  little  more  to  say.  By 
some,  the  relation  of  an  actor  to  his  audience  is 
considered  slight  and  transient.  1  do  not  feel  it 
so.  The  repeated  manifestation,  under  circum¬ 
stances  personally  affecting  me,  of  your  favorable 
sentiments  towards  me,  will  live  with  life  among 
my  most  grateful  memories ;  and,  because  1  would 
not  willingly  abate  one  jot  in  your  esteem,  I  retire 
with  the  belief  of  yet  unfailing  powers,  rather  than 
lin^r  on  the  scene,  to  set  in  contrast  the  feeble 
style  of  age  with  the  more  virarons  exertions  of 
my  better  years.  Words — at  least  such  as  I  can 
command — are  ineffectual  to  convey  my  thanks. 
In  offering  them,  you  will  believe  I  feel  far  more 
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than  I  (five  utterance  to.  With  aentiments  of  the 
deepest  gratitude  I  take  my  leave ;  biddinff  you, 
ladies  and  (fenilemen,  in  my  professional  capacity, 
with  regret  and  most  respectfully,  farewell." 

The  time  has  now  arrived  when  it  becomes 
our  duty  to  register  the  judgment  which  we 
have  deliberately  formed  of  Mr.  Macready 
as  an  actor,  during  the  long  period  that  we 
have  had  experience  of  him  in  that  capacity. 
Such  experience,  in  fact,  dates  from  his 
Orestes  in  1816  to  his  Macbeth  in  1851. 
These  parts,  it  may  be  said,  constitute  the 
two  extreme  plants  of  his  character  as  an 
artist.  We  have  in  one  the  classical,  as  in¬ 
terpreted  by  its  imitators  of  the  French 
school, — in  the  other,  the  romantic,  as  created 
by  an  original  poet  in  the  school  of  Nature. 
The  starting  point  should  be  steadily  borne 
in  mind  while  considering  the  artist’s  pro¬ 
gress  ;  so  best  may  the  distance  be  calculated 
to  the  goal. 

A  period  of  five-and-thirty  years  has 
elapsed  between  these  two  instants  of  time ; 
half  the  entire  of  a  long  life,  all  occupied  in 
the  manly  and  mature  pursuit  of  a  profession 
to  which  a  previous  apprenticeship  had  been 
sedulously  served.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
in  Mr.  Macready’s  case  “  the  boy  ’’  was 
“father  to  the  man:”  and  that  from  the 
first  moment  of  his  setting  his  foot  upon  the 
boards,  he  resolved  to  win  the  highest  honors. 
The  choice  of  Orestes  for  his  dtbat  at  Covent 
Garden  indicated,  indeed,  the  emulation  that 
inspired  him,  and  the  rank  that  he  expected 
to  obUun.  Obviously,  be  wished  to  claim 
precedence  as  a  finished  artist,  and  selected 
the  part  as  a  test  for  the  judicious.  Dull 
and  heavy  as  the  character  is  to  the  audience, 
on  the  actor  it  imposes  the  necessity  of  labo¬ 
rious  study,  and  rewards  him  by  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  displaying  his  powers  of  declama¬ 
tion,  action,  deportment,  and  sustained  de¬ 
livery.  The  public  were  satisfied  that  the 
debutant  was  at  least  an  elocutionist,  and 
equal  to  the  pronunciation  of  set  speeches, — 
those  diatribes  of  mingled  rhetoric  and  pas¬ 
sion  which  make  the  triumph  of  the  French 
performer. 

There  was,  however,  an  amount  of  caution 
in  such  a  choice,  which  indicated  that  the 
candidate  was  one  who  calculated  on  ultimate 
but  not  immediate  success.  The  stage  was 
then  so  occupied  with  great  actors — includ¬ 
ing  John  Kemble,  Kean,  and  Young, — that 
Mr.  Macready  could  not  but  have  felt  that 
he  must  look  forward  to  surviving  a  compe¬ 
tition  too  formidable  to  be  defied. 

His  style  of  acting  at  this  time  was  of  an 
equally  cautious  character.  All  was  evi¬ 


dently  under  rule  with  the  young  actor : — 
so  much  so,  that  many  who  admired  his  tal¬ 
ent  doubted  hu  inspiration.  The  remark¬ 
able  success,  however,  that  attended  many 
of  his  melo-dramatic  assumptions — such,  for 
instance,  as  Gamlna  and  Rob  Roy — ^justified 
his  admirers  in  attributing  genius  to  the  ris-  • 
iiig  actor.  Many  then  began  to  suspect — as 
Mr.  Barr}'  Cornwall  expres.sed  himself  in  a 
well  known  sonnet  on  the  subject — that  the 
young  performer  had  bound  himself  too 
strictly  to  technical  formulae ;  and  were  pre¬ 
pared  to  hail  the  natural  feeling  ere  long  so 
triumphantly  expres.sed  by  him  in  the  cnar- 
acter  of  V'^irginius,  as  a  deliverance  from  the 
shackles  of  a  self-imposed  rule. 

Prerious  to  the  performance  of  Virginius, 
Mr.  Macready  had  been  tried  in  Shakspeare. 
But  hi.s  performances  of  Othello  and  Richard 
the  Third  were  not  considered  satisfactory'. 
Kean  in  both  was  then  in  the  ascendant, — 
and  scarcely  any  amount  of  merit  was  likely 
to  be  acknowledged  in  a  competitor.  But  it 
must  also  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Macrea¬ 
dy’s  great  successes  have  been  in  original 
parts.  It  was  so  in  Mr.  Shiel’s  tragedies, — 
and  it  is  so  in  Byron’s  and  in  Bulwer’s 
dramas.  Whether  the  mind  of  the  actor,  in 
the  performance  of  old  parts,  was  restrained 
by  the  conceptions  of  his  predecessors  and 
the  traditions  of  the  stage,  or  whether,  in 
his  desire  to  seek  new  readings,  he  was 
allured  into  eccentricity, — it  is  certain  that 
in  those  he  was  less  esteemed  ;  while,  in  the 
renderings  of  new  characters,  his  intelligence 
was  constantly  admitted  by  the  press  and  by 
the  public.  Every'  fresh  original  part  brought 
to  Mr.  Macready  an  accession  of  fame  and 
infiuence.  In  all  these,  from  Virginius  down¬ 
wards,  he  showed  an  admirable  faculty  of 
Impersonation  ;  which,  in  fact,  enabled  him  to 
interpret  the  text  as  he  would,  and  penetrate 
it  with  a  distinct  individual  conception.  In 
these  instances,  and  more  particularly  in  the 
parts  of  Werner  and  Richelieu,  Mr.  Macready 
may  lay  claim  to  having  made  the  character 
which  the  poet  had  only  suggested.  In 
truth,  this  is  the  kind  of  parts  in  which  Mr. 
Macready  has  been  uniformly  triumphant. 
The  weight  of  the  Sfiakspearian  text  burthens 
him — and  the  predetermination  of  the  out¬ 
line  limits  his  volition.  But  give  him  a  mo¬ 
dem  part,  io  which  more  is  indicated  than  is 
expressed,  and  he  fills  in  the  minute  details 
for  himself  with  a  power  of  conception 
which  brings  him  up  to  the  level  of  his 
author,  and  entitles  him  to  share  in  the 
highest  honors  of  his  art.  This  fact,  of 
course,  adds  to  Mr.  Macready’s  power  of 
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Impeivonation  the  faculty  of  Inv«*ntion.  lib 
study  of  characters  has  reference  to  an  idea 
— a  prior  principle,  according  to  which  he 
harmonizes  the  parts  composing  each.  11b 
p<Tfonnanc€*8  are  c<nwe<}uently  Wholes.  Hb 
merit  b  nut  to  be  testi'd  by  occasional  f!a.she8 
of  genius  -by  partbl  triumphs  achieved  in 
particular  scenes — but  bv  the  entire  concep¬ 
tion.  Take  Mr.  Macready’s  Virginius,  Wer¬ 
ner,  Richelieu,  in  its  integrity, — and  each  is 
unequalled.  Subsetiuent  performers  hare 
been  unable  to  add  to  these, — and  have 
found  safety  in  preserv  ing  an  exact  resem¬ 
blance  of  Mr.  Macready’s  manner. 

And  thi.s  leads  us  to  say  something  of  vrhat 
b  culled  Mr.  Macready’s  Mannerism.  Every 
artist,  whether  on  or  oflf  the  stage,  has  a 
manner  or  method  by  which  his  style  b  re- 
cognizjible.  Whatever  may  be  the  amount 
of  genius,  there  b  necessarily  an  individinil 
limitation.  An  art,  the  essence  of  which  b 
Impersonation,  must  be  more  subject  to  thb 
than  another.  It  consists  in  prescribing  in¬ 
dividual  limitations — all  of  which  are  neces- 
sjirily  determined  by  those  that  constitute 
the  actor’s  own  personalities.  These,  if  they 
are  the  boundaries,  are  also  the  evidences  of 
genius.  'Ihey  are  the  man,  and  his  intelli¬ 
gence,  naturally  revealed,  and  making  them¬ 
selves  felt  in  ever}’  hbtrionic  assumption. 
This  mannerism  is  inevitable — and  betrays 
the  ultimate  limit  of  all  possible  variety  in 
the  characteriziition  of  the  artist ;  but  the 
imitation  of  it  by  another  involves  its  own 
censure,  and  is  a  substitution  of  counterfeit 
for  reality.  Mr.  Macready’s  mannerisms  will 
be  recollected  only  as  the  landmarks  of  his 
power  and  attainments  ; — in  his  successors, 
they  will  continue  to  be  despised  or  derided, 
as  conditions  in  spite  of  which,  and  not  by 
means  of  which,  the  master  himself  suc¬ 
ceeded. 

In  the  round  of  Shakspeare  characters  in¬ 
cluded  in  Mr.  Maeready’s  farewell  perform¬ 
ances,  we  have  had  Lear,  Richard  the  Second, 
Wolsey,  Macbeth,  King  John,  Henry  the 
Fourth,  Shylock,  Othello,  lago,  Ilrutus,  Ciis- 
sius,  Hamlet,  and  Benedick.  We  have  al¬ 
ready  pointed  out  the  difficidty  of  achieving 
an  original  reputation  for  such  parts  as  these, 
arising  from  all  manner  of  theatrical  prepos¬ 
sessions,  both  on  and  off  the  stage.  Resem¬ 
blances  and  differences  may  alike  displea.se. 
Some  desire  the  retention  of  all  old  points — 
some  expect  nothing  but  new  ones.  Many 
are  dissatisfied  unless  what  pleased  them  for¬ 
merly  be  repeated— others  condemn  the  new 
actor  as  a  copyist  if  he  revives  a  single  re¬ 
collection.  Mr.  Macready  had  long  to  strug- 
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gle  against  conditions  like  these ;  but  finally 
won  the  fame  of  an  original  and  powerful 
actc»r,  even  in  Shaksperian  parts, — to  each  of 
which  Mr.  M  icready  ha.s  brought  hb  own 
ideality,  so  a.s  to  invest  it  with  a  claim  to  be 
considertal  as  to  a  great  extent  an  independ¬ 
ent  conception. 

It  b  not  probably  in  what  are  considered 
the  leading  Shaksperian  characters  that  .Mr. 
Macri'ndy  should  be  e.stimated  as  a  Shak- 
sperian  actor.  There  ate  some  parts  unjust¬ 
ly  considertHl  as  of  minor  imp«trtance,  in 
which  he  b  admirable.  C:Ls>ius,  lago.  Ben¬ 
edick.  are  all  three  marked  with  peculiarities, 
specific  differences,  and  comic  attributes,  de¬ 
cidedly  apprccbble  both  in  quantity  and  in 
quality.  The  first  may  be  accepted  os  a 
specimen  of  Mr.  Macready’s  simple  style, 
the  second  of  hb  complex,  and  the  third  of 
a  style  purely  hb  own.  It  is  Macready  the 
man  that  we  see  in  Benedick.  A  vein  of  hu¬ 
mor,  altogether  individuiil,  runs  through  the 
impersonation,  and  informs  it  even  to  the 
most  trifling  action.  Benedick  with  him  is  a 
man  with  a  “  fi.\ed  idea”  and  irritable  temper¬ 
ament,  and  he  is  to  be  cured  of  both.  The 
variety  of  Mr.  Macready’s  lago  b  prodigious. 
The  wily  tempter  becomes  ^1  things  to  all 
men.  lie  takes  on  and  casts  off  a  chanicter 
with  the  utmost  ease  and  readiness.  In  in¬ 
terpreting  the  various  business  of  the  scene, 
he  showed  an  expertness  and  splendor  of  ex¬ 
ecution  really  astonishing.  In  Cassius,  the 
straightforward  and  unvarying  irritability  of 
the  demagogue,  makes  the  assumption  the 
most  natural  thing  in  the  world  to  an  actor  of 
.Mr.  Macready’s  temperament.  He  throws 
him.self  into  it  with  an  abtttidon  which  insures 
a  triumphant  impersonation. 

Mr.  Msicready’s  reputation  as  a  Shakspe¬ 
rian  actor  can  scarcely  be  dated  before  the 
period  of  his  Covent  Garden  management, 
1837.  The  actor  was  culminating  to  that 
point,  but  had  not  attained  it.  This  state  of 
things  produced  an  indecision  of  mind  at  the 
opening  of  the  theatre.  The  manager  was 
divided  between  drama  and  melo-drama — 
now  did  one  and  now  the  other.  When  sub¬ 
sequently  renting  Drury  Lane,  he  made  a  sort 
of  compromise  by  producing  Shakspeare  in 
a  spectacular  foim ; — and  this  constitutes  the 
largest  psirt  of  what  is  claimed  by  and  for 
Mr.  Macready  as  a  reformer  of  the  stage. 
The  claim,  however,  is  one  on  which  many 
of  his  friends  and  critics  join  i.ssue.  The 
matter  is  capable  of  easy  solution.  Either 
spectacle  was  necessar}’  to  make  Shakspeare 
popular,  or  it  was  not.  If  the  latter,  it  was 
a  needless  expense  ;  if  the  former,  it  was  the 
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^ctacle  that  succeeded,  not  Shakspeare. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  increasing  love  of 
spectacle — to  which  Mr.  Macready  contrib¬ 
uted — is  tending  to  vitiate  the  public  taste, 
and  degrade  the  acting  art.  This  was  well 
pointed  out  long  ago — in  an  “imaginary 
conversation”  with  “  the  old  play-goer,^’ 
published  in  1846.  Dr.  R.,  boasting  of  the 
treat  which  he  had  enjoyed  at  Drury  Lane, 
over  night,  in  the  performance  of  “As  You 
Like  It,”  exclaims — “  I  never  saw  anything 
so  perfectly  mise  en  scene  in  all  my  life ;  it 
was  delicious!  the  music,  the  scenery,  the 
most  minute  decorations  !  the  manner  of  get¬ 
ting  the  songs  on  the  stage  was  so  natural ! 
and  they  were  so  exquisitely  sung  !”  “  Hem,” 
rejoins  ‘  the  Old  play-goer,’  “  but — what  sort 
of  a  Rosalind  had  you  ?” — “  Oh  !”  answers 
the  doctor,  “  infamous  !  she  had  no  more  idea 
of  Rosalind  than  my  cook  has !”  Thus, 
while,  on  the  one  hand,  the  spectator  is  en¬ 
chanted  with  the  pictorial  accessories,  he  for¬ 
gets  the  principal  figure  ; — and  the  manager 
and  performer,  on  the  other,  finding  that  act¬ 
ing  is  a  secondary  consideration  with  the 
public,  begin  to  undervalue  it  too,  and  sub¬ 
stitute  the  scenic  for  the  histrionic  as  a  general 
rule.  At  length,  the  very  stage  where  Mr. 
Macready  began  his  reforms,  and  where  he 
has  just  taken  his  final  benefit,  is  delivered 
over  entirely  to  the  presentment  of  a  pure 
specUicle,  dispensing  with  both  music  and 
dialogue  in  all  but  a  subordinate  degree. 

It  would  be  unjust  to  take  leave  of  Mr. 
Macready,  however,  without  enumerating  the 
original  plays  which  he  has  been,  either  direct¬ 
ly  or  indirectly,  instrumental  in  producing — 
and  estimating  thereby  the  amount  of  benefit 
which  the  new  drama  of  England  has  re¬ 
ceived  from  his  patronage.  Eiarliest  on  the 
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list  is,  we  believe,  the  tragedy  of  “  Miran- 
dola,”  by  Barry  Cornwall — and  next,  Sheri¬ 
dan  Knowles’s  “  Virginius.”  'Then  comes 
Hmnes’s  “  Damon  and  Pythias,”  Shiel’s 
“  Huguenot,  ”  Miss  Mitford’s  “  Julian,  ” 
Knowles’s  “  Caius  Gracchus”  and  “  William 
Tell,”  Byron’s  “Werner,”  Knowles’s  “Al¬ 
fred  the  Great,  ”  Browning’s  “  Strafford,” 
Byron’s  “  Sardanapalus,”  Level’s  “  Provost 
of  Bruges,”  Talfourd’s  “  Ion,”  Bulwer’s 
“Duchess  de  la  Valliere”  and  “Lady  of 
Lyons,”  Knowles’s  “  Woman’s  Wit,”  Byron’s 
“  Two  Foscari,”  Bulwer’s  “  Richelieu”  and 
“  Sea  Captain,”  Haynes’s  “  Mary  Stuart,” 
Talfourd’s  “  Athenian  Captive”  and  “  Glen¬ 
coe,”  Serle’s  “  Master  Clarke,”  Bulwer’s 
“  Money,”  'Troughton’s  “  Nina  Sforza,”  “  Gi- 
sippus,”  by  the  author  of  “  The  Collegians,” 
Darley’s  “  Plighted  Troth,”  Byron’s  “  Doge 
of  Venice,”  Marston’s  “  Patrician’s  Daugh¬ 
ter,”  Knowles’s  “  Secretary,”  Browning’s 
“  Blotch  on  the  Scutcheon,”  White’s  “  King 
of  the  Commons,”  and  “  Taylor’s  “  Philip 
Van  Artevelde.” 

But  now  the  hour  of  leave-taking  has 
come ;  and  o\ir  parting  words  should  be 
those  of  valediction.  As  an  actor  possessing 
some  of  the  highest  requisites  of  his  art,  with 
some  qualifications  that  distinguish  him  as 
especially  favored  both  by  nature  and  by 
fortune,  Mr.  Macready  retires  from  the 
boards  with  a  fame  only  less  than  the  great¬ 
est.  If  not  equal  in  fervor  and  impressive¬ 
ness  to  Kean  and  Talma  (whose  slides  we 
once  heard  him  say  it  was  his  ambition  to 
blend), — if  inferior  to  Kemble  and  Garrick 
in  dignity  and  compa-ss, — he  must  take  his 
position  undoubtedly  next  to  these, — and  at 
no  great  distance  below. 


Goethi  and  Schiller. — It  may  be  re¬ 
membered  that  Goethe,  in  1827,  had  deliver¬ 
ed  over  to  the  keeping  of  the  Government  of 
Weimar  a  quantity  of  his  papers,  contained 
in  a  sealed  casket,  with  an  injunction  not  to 
open  it  till  1860.  The  17th  of  May  being 
fixed  for  breaking  the  seals,  the  authorities 
gave  formal  notice  to  the  family  of  Goethe 
that  they  would  on  that  day  deliver  up  the 
papers  as  directed  by  the  deceased  poet. 


The  descendants  of  the  poet  Schiller  also  re¬ 
ceived  an  intimation  that,  a.s  the  papers  con¬ 
cerned  their  ancestor  likewise,  they  had  a 
right  to  be  present.  The  casket  was  opened 
with  all  due  form,  and  was  found  to  contain 
the  whole  of  the  correspondence  between 
Goethe  and  Schiller.  The  letters  are  imme¬ 
diately  to  be  published,  according  to  direc¬ 
tions  found  in  the  casket. — Oalignani. 
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A  TRIP  TO  GOTTINGEN  TO  HEAR  JENNY  LIND. 

BY  ONE  OF  THE  COMPANY. 


“  Denken  Sie  'mol,  denAen  Sie  ’mal,  die 
Lind  singt  Utbermorptn  in  Gottingen!”  ex¬ 
claimed  a  friend,  as  he  ni-shed  in  a  state  of 
artistic  excitement  into  our  rooms :  “  we  must 
go — we  must  all  go, — she  has  signed  her 
engagement  for  America ;  such  an  opportu¬ 
nity  may,  perhaps,  never  occur  again,  and  a 
five-and-thirty  miles  drive  is  nothing.” 

I,  for  one,  willingly  acceded ;  I  had  about 
as  much  knowledge  of  music  and  singing  as 
the  horses  who  were  to  draw  me ;  but,  to 
tell  the  truth,  going  anywhere  is  rather  a 
weakness  of  mine,  and  that  very  weakness 
acquires  an  astonishing  utrcngth  of  weakness 
when  the  idea  of  going  is  accompanied  by  a 
chance  of  danger  and  adventure.  Our  ar¬ 
rangements  were  soon  made,  and  the  next 
morning  I  set  out  with  two  of  our  party  as 
pioneers  in  a  diligence,  leaving  the  main  army 
to  pack  themselves  in  a  carriage  and  follow. 
Our  road  led  over  high  hills,  bleak  plains, 
through  forests  and  across  ice-b<mnd  rivers. 
Snow  every  where  around  us,  and  above  us ; 
the  air  was  filled  with  it,  the  larches  bent 
under  its  weight,  and  the  entrances  to  the 
houses  and  the  roads  were  literally  blocked 
up  with  it. 

In  the  first  five  or  six  miles  our  huge  vehi¬ 
cle  stuck  fust  twice,  and  it  was  by  the  work¬ 
people  on  the  road  constantly  clearing  away 
the  fresh-fallen  snow  that  we  were  enabled 
at  all  to  proceed.  We  pa.ssed  several  wag¬ 
ons  deserted  for  the  present,  which  the 
united  force  of  sixteen  horses  had  been  un¬ 
able  to  stir.  In  many  places,  the  snow  on 
the  road  was  six  or  seven  feet  deep,  and  the 
wind  on  the  hills  was  so  cutting,  that  it 
seemed  as  if  it  had  been  put  out  to  freeze 
before  being  released  from  its  ^flolian  cave. 

A  few  newspapers,  fortunately  received 
just  before  starting,  and  the  creature  com¬ 
forts  of  a  sandwich  and  a  glass  of  wine,  car¬ 
ried  us  on  cheerfully.  The  views  from  the 
hills  would  have  been  very  beautiful,  bad  the 


weather  been  more  genial,  and  the  colors  less 
monotonous;  to  us,  unaccustomed  to  such 
winters,  it  was  very  curious  to  observe  the 
death-like  aspect  of  the  whole  country,  the 
cold  stillness  of  everything  around,  the  total 
absence  of  life  or  motion, — no  birds  on  the 
wing,  no  beasts  if)  the  fields,  no  leaves  on 
the  trees,  the  very  branches  stiffened,  and 
the  murmuring  streams  hushed  and  ice- 
brJfind.  Even  the  lazy  German  ostlers  seemed 
roused  to  energy  by  the  nipping  wind,  and 
with  the  help  of  the  never-failing  pipe,  got 
through  the  pnjcess  of  untying  and  retying 
the  horses*  to  the  carriage  in  half  the  usual 
time.  After  plunging  and  tossing  through 
a  few  snow-drifts,  we  at  length  reached  Got¬ 
tingen,  and  were  escorted  half  way  from  the 

Gt  to  the  hotel  by  a  score  or  two  of  wild- 
ting  students,  who,  1  believe,  had  mis¬ 
taken  the  lady  of  our  party  for  the  far-famed 
Swedish  nightingale.  The  whole  town  was 
in  commotion ;  crowds  of  well-dressed  people 
and  students  pressed  round  the  hotel,  the 
clear  air  resounding  with  the  jingling  bells  of 
the  sledges,  and  the  loud  cracking  of  the- 
drivers’  whips.  All  at  once  a  shout  was 
heard — “  the  Lind  ”  had  arrived,  and  the 
court-yard  of  the  inn  was  at  once  filled  with 
eager  gazers,  more  curious  than  polite.  A 
friend  fortunately  came  to  the  rescue,  and 
carried  her  off  to  his  bouse. 

About  nine  o’clock  that  night  a  sudden 
thaw  came  on,  and  the  next  morning  the 
streets  were  in  a  dreadful  state  of  dirt ;  the 


I  never  **w  leather  traces  to  poet-horses  in 
Gemianv ;  they  are  invariahly  attaehed  to  the  car- 
riafte  by  ropes,  and  thoee  so  lon|;,  that  half  the 
|wwer  of  the  auinial  ie  wa.->ted :  three  heavy  and 
unwieldly  swinfdng  bars  haii|r  at  the  end  of  the 
pole,  and  the  postilion  seems  selected  fur  hie  height 
and  size,  as  we  ehould  a  “  gnardsman”  in  England. 
The  carriage  ia  cnmbroue  and  heavy,  and  the  whole 
“  turn  out  ”  seems  got  up  to  give  the  greatest  po«i- 
ble  labor  and  trouble  to  the  boreea. 
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ramparts,  which  the  day  before  had  been  one 
sheet  of  smooth  ice,  were  in  the  course  of  a 
few  hours  covered  with  mud,  and  the  moats 
and  surrounding  fields  had  changed  their 
chaste  mantle  for  a  dirty  covering  of  yellow 
water.  We  found  no  public  building  of  in¬ 
terest  in  Gottingen,  except  that  containing 
the  magnificent  librar}' ;  and  the  houses, 
though  many  of  them  old  and  all  dirty-look- 
ing,  have,  with  few  exceptions,  neither  beauty 
nor  quaintness  in  their  style.  The  live  and 
dead  products  of  the  town  seemed  to  consist 
of  students  and  tobacco,  and  one  might  say 
in  pretty  equal  proportions.  As  a  body,  the 
students  are  certainly  not  prepossessing ; 
their  large  jack-boots,  small  colored  caps, 
gashed  faces,  and  rude  swaggering  air,  give 
them  an  appearance  which  strongly  contrasts 
with  that  of  our  Oxford  and  Cambridge  men. 
The  town  was  enlivened  in  the  course  of 
the  day  by  a  procession  of  these  Sttidiosi* 
two  leading  the  way  on  horseback,  dressed 
in  red  caps,  coats  covered  with  broad  silk 
sashes,  leather  breeches,  and  jack-boots,  each 
bearing  a  large  banner,  followed  by  two 
others  in  the  same  costume,  also  mounted 
and  carrying  drawn  swords ;  three  carriages 
with  four  horses,  and  ten  with  two  each, 
filled  w'ith  smoking  students,  completed  the 
procession.  'ITiey  drove  through  a  few  of 
the  principal  streets,  and  then  proceeded  to 
hold  a  Commerz  with  some  brethren  of  Jena. 
These  said  Commerz  are,  I  believe,  meetings 
only  to  drink,  smoke,  and  fight. 

Towards  evening  the  streets  leading  to  the 
theatre  were  rapidly  filling,  and  a  little  after 
six  we  had  almost  to  fight  our  way  through 
the  crowd.  The  management  within  was 
certainly  excellent,  ever}'  seat  in  the  house 
was  numbered,  and,  to  avoid  any  confusion, 
each  person  was  provided  with  two  tickets, 
one  to  be  delivered  at  the  door  of  entrance,  ] 
the  other,  bearing  the  number  of  the  place, 
to  be  kept  as  a  voucher  for  the  seat.  Jenny 
Lind  was  greeted  on  her  entrance  with  a 
most  hearty  and  prolonged  round  of  ap¬ 
plause,  and  a  shower  of  rather  shabby  bo- 
quets,  and  laurel  crowns,  one  of  which,  tied 
with  the  Swedish  colors  (purple  and  white), 
we  afterwards  a.scertained  had  been  thrown 

by  Prince  S - ,  at  this  time  a  student  at 

the  University.  Her  singing  was  certainly 
most  exquisite — I  could  only  judge  of  it  as 
it  affected  the  heart  and  taste,  and  certainly 
she  captivated  the  former,  and  never  in  any 
way  jarred  against  the  latter.  I  learned  after- 

*  Herr  Stvdioiu*  is  the  title  by  which  studeuts 
are  addressed  in  German  oollegea 


wards  that  she  had  shown  the  most  astonish¬ 
ing  command  of  voice,  and  yet  her  singing 
was  so  simple  and  natural,  that  it  was  hardly 
possible  for  an  uneducated  listener  as  I  was 
to  believe  that  she  had  overcome  any  diffi¬ 
culties. 

When  the  concert  was  over,  she  was  of 
course  recalled,  and  after  she  had  repeated 
one  or  two  songs,  the  audience  separated. 
At  least  a  third  part  of  those  present  were 
students,  many  with  their  large  boots  reach¬ 
ing  half  way  up  to  the  thigh,  and  all  wear¬ 
ing  the  small  cap,  white,  red,  and  green,  or 
blue,  according  to  the  part  of  Germany  they 
belonged  to.  If  to  enter  the  theatre  had 
been  difficult,  to  get  out  of  it  seemed  impos¬ 
sible  ;  we  waited  and  waited,  expecting  that 
the  dense  crowd  outside  would  at  length 
.separate ;  but  finding  it  hoptdess,  and  literally 
dragging  our  ladies,  first  through  all  the  stu¬ 
dents,  then  through  all  the  unwashed,  and 
finally  through  all  the  mud  of  Gottingen,  we 
at  length  reached  our  hotel,  wear}’  and  worn. 
But,  if  we  had  gone  through  our  perils, 
Jenny  Lind  had  fared  little  better;  she  too 
had  waited  in  vain  for  the  dispersion  of  the 
crowd ;  her  carriage  still  st<x>d  at  the  d<K)r, 
and  the  students,  though  implored  to  depart, 
positively  refused  ;  they  were  determined  to 
honor  her  after  their  own  fashion,  and  drag  her 
in  triumph  home.  At  length  a  friend  offered 
to  personate  her;  wrapping  her  head  and 
face  in  a  shawl,  and  followed  by  Jenny’s 
maid,  she  entered  the  carriage ;  the  horses 
were  taken  out  in  a  moment,  and  amidst 
shouting,  huzzaing,  and  vivan ;  the  suppositi¬ 
tious  Lind  was  rapidly  whirled  to  her  home ; 
but,  alas !  just  as  the  lady  was  stepping  out, 
a  blast  of  w'ind  blew  a.side  the  shawl,  and  the 
imposture  stood  confessed.  Meanwhile  Fniu- 
lein  Lind  refu.sed  to  stir ;  she  had,  she  said, 
gone  through  similar  scenes  in  England,  and 
had  suffered  so  much  fmm  them,  that  she 
would  not  again  subject  herself  to  them. 
Time  flew  on,  and  still  the  untiring  students 
stood  firm ;  their  patience  might  have  en¬ 
dured,  and  a  woman’s  firmness  have  remained 
yet  longer  unshaken,  but  in  Germany  there 
is  a  will  stronger  than  either,  viz.,  that  of  the 
Herm  Polizei-Director ;  he  at  last  insisted 
on  the  fair  singer’s  accepting  the  alternative 
of  going  home,  or  spending  the  night  in  the 
theatre.  Fortunately  the  crowd  had  relaxed 
a  little  in  its  attention,  and  she  was  hurried 
into  her  catria^e,  and  driven  away  before  the 
students  had  time  to  remove  the  horses. 

The  whole  of  this  night  seemed  in  our 
hotel  to  be  passed  by  visitors  and  students 
in  drinking  and  fighting.  About  four  o’clock 
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in  the  morning,  the  latter  amusement  had  ] 
grown  “  so  fast  and  furious,”  that  any  idea 
of  sleep  was  out  of  the  question ;  groaning, 
shouting,  yelling,  and  swearing,  resounded 
through  the  house,  and  quietly  slipping  out 
of  bed  and  lighting  a  cigar,  I  took  my  station 
on  the  landing-place  to  enjoy  the  fun.  About 
twenty  people,  students,  townsmen,  a^id  wait¬ 
ers,  were  hard  at  work,  kicking,  striking, 
tearing  each  other’s  hair,  and  knocking  one 
another  down  the  stairs ;  the  very  house 
shook  with  the  biittle  :  occasionally  a  large 
pair  of  boots  would  be  seen  in  the  air,  the 
owner’s  head  having  in  the  scuffle  changed 
place  with  his  heels;  caps  were  trampled 
under  foot,  pipes  smashed,  coats  torn,  and 
one  poor  waiter  so  seriously  hurt  that  he 
could  not  appear  next  day.  At  length,  after 
about  an  hour’s  severe  pommelling,  the  belli¬ 
gerents  were  driven  into  the  streets,  and  we 
heard  no  more  of  them.  I  found  afterwards 
that  they  did  not  belong  to  the  more  respect- 
.able  body  of  students ;  they  had  been  drink¬ 
ing  at  some  bierkeller,  and  coming  into  the 
lown  ripe  for  mischief,  had  forced  their  way 
into  the  hotel  for  the  sake  of  fighting. 

About  nine  o’clock  next  morning  we  were 
old  that  the  thaw  and  rain  of  the  preceding 
lay  Imd  been  so  great,  that  half  the  country 
was  under  water,  and  that  if  we  did  not  start 
\t  once,  we  should  not  be  able  to  reach  K — 
for  five  or  six  days.  As  this  would  have 
'jeen  inconvenient  to  us,  we  determined,  al¬ 
though  reluctantly,  to  give  up  the  pleasure 
of  seeing,  and  perhaps  hearing  “  Die  Lind” 
again ;  so,  bundling  our  things  into  our  car¬ 
pet-bags,  and  hastily  swallowing  a  cup  of 
coffee,  we  hurried  off  to  the  Post  Office. 
Here  we  had  the  pleasure  of  walking  up  and 
down  the  dirty  court-yard  in  a  thick  mizzling 
rain  for  more  than  an  hour,  or  the  worse  al¬ 
ternative  of  sitting  in  a  cold  Pasmgier-zimmer, 
with  a  freshly-lighted  fire  of  what  appeared 
to  be  stones  slightly  imbued  with  sulphur, 
but  which,  we  were  informed,  were  “  tjanz 
volrejffliche  Kohlen”  The  delay  of  the  post 
augured  badly  for  the  successful  issue  of  our 
journey;  but  at  length  the  great  lumbering 
green  coach  appeared,  and  the  jovial-looking, 
red-faced,  and  scarlet-coated  courier  (tlie 
very  picture  of  our  old  English  mail-guards), 
announced  that  they  had  found  great  diffi¬ 
culty  in  passing  one  bad  spot,  that  we  had 
wo  considerably  worse  before  us,  but  that 
we  might  possibly  get  through. 

On  leaving  Odttingen  we  found  the  whole 
surrounding  country  under  water ;  what  two 
days  before  had  been  covered  with  pure  un¬ 
sullied  snow,  was  now  occupied  by  a  dirty 


yellow  liquid.  Rapid  streams  rushed  along 
the  roads,  wound  round  the  tombstones  in 
the  burial  ground,  and  carried  away  the 
fresh  sods  from  the  new-made  graves ;  boats 
traversed  the  fields,  bushes  find  broken  tim¬ 
bers  sailed  down  the  river,  and  even  garden- 
walls  were  tottering  and  sinking  before  the 
released  waters.  Our  first  anticipated  stop¬ 
page  was  safely  got  over ;  the  water,  it  is 
true,  was  nearly  three  feet  deep  on  the  road, 
but  we  gained  the  long  bridge  in  safety. 

“Quando  vedi  un  ponte. 

Fa  gli  piu  ouor  che  non  ad  un  oontee.” 

Here  the  sight  was  truly  extraordinary  ;  the 
summits  of  the  hills  around  still  maintained 
their  snow-clad  covering,  and  the  dark  Tan- 
nen  branches  bent  under  their  wintery  weight ; 
but  the  meadows  on  the  river  bitnks,  and 
the  sloping  fields  on  the  hill  sides,  were 
fresh  and  green,  like  the  first  bursting  forth 
of  spring.  The  river  itself,  swollen  to  an  un¬ 
usual  size,  bore  along  uprooted  trees,  dehrii 
of  all  sorts,  and  huge  blocks  of  ice  tumbling 
over  each  other  in  wild  tumult.  Half  the 
population  of  the  town  seemed  to  be  out  ga¬ 
zing  at  the  scene.  Some  of  the  masses  of  ice 
were  at  least  twenty  feet  long,  more  than  a 
foot  thick,  and  many  feet  broad,  and  wo  to 
the  obstacle  of  any  kind  which  came  in  their 
way. 

Having  safely  got  over  this  point  of  dan¬ 
ger,  we  lay  back  in  the  comers  of  our  dili¬ 
gence,  finished  our  wine  and  sandwiches, 
and  (juietly  smoked  our  cigfirs,  with  a  per¬ 
fect  feeling  of  security  in  a  good  supper, 
and  comfortable  beds  at  night,  in  our 
“  own  inn.”  But  between  the  cup  and  the 
lip  there’s  many  a  slip ;  slowly  we  toiled  up 
the  long  winding  hill ;  the  imprisoned  wagons, 
which  two  days  before  we  had  left  fa.st  im¬ 
bedded  in  the  snow,  had  dis>ippc‘arcd,  and 
an  fKcasional  pair  of  return  horses,  gave  us 
every  hope  of  a  safe  and  speedy  arrival.  We 
soon  left  Hanover,  and  entering  the  do¬ 
minions  included  in  the  Germim  Zoll-V’erein, 
were  obliged  to  have  all  our  baggage  and  the 
mail-bags  sealed  up  by  the  custom-house 
officer,  and  safely  plumbed  with  lead,  the 
examination  being  deferred  until  we  should 
reach  the  end  of  our  journey.  From  this 
p«>int  our  anticipations  of  a  safe  passage  over 

the  river  which  separated  us  from  K - , 

became  less  and  less  confident ;  and  when  we 
at  length  descended  from  the  hill,  and  came 
within  half  a  mile  of  our  destination,  we 
found  nothing  but  long  and  anxious  faces; 
a  few  hundred  yards  further,  and  we  came  to 
a  dead  stop.  On  alighting,  1  found  a  con* 
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fused  mass  of  wagons,  diligences,  carriages, 
milk  and  coal  carts,  and  an  indescribable  Babel 
of  human  tongues.  The  river  had  risen  sud¬ 
denly  within  the  last  half  hour,  and  the  road 
between  us  and  the  bridge  was  deeply  flood¬ 
ed  and  covered  with  floating  ice.  I^me  men 
tried  to  cross  in  a  boat,  but  it  was  useless ; 
the  blocks  of  ice  (many  tons  in  weight)  came 
with  such  force  that  the  adventurers  barely 
escaped  being  swamped.  The  question  was 
now,  not  of  proceeding,  but  of  effecting  a 
speedy  retreat,  for  every  moment  the  water 
was  rising. 

Half  the  village  was  already  two  feet  un¬ 
der  water,  and  the  confused  and  frightened 
peasants  were  driving  there  cows,  pigs,  and 
even  poultry  farther  up  the  country.  Our 
horses  were  quickly  put  to  again,  and  turning 
our  back  upon  what,  to  us,  seemed  at  that 
moment  Paradise,  we  proceeded  about  half  a 
mile  inland,  and  pulled  np  at  the  door  of  a 
pot-house  (for  I  cannot  dignify  it  with  a  bet¬ 
ter  name,)  which  stood  on  the  side  of  the 
road  :  the  aspect  of  the  house  not  being  very 
inviting,  we  kept  our  places  in  the  Eiltcagan. 
Just  about  dusk  we  were  roused  out  of  a 
half-sleepy  state  by  the  voices  of  our  fel¬ 
low-travellers  loudly  bewailing  their  fate. 
The  well-packed  vehicle,  containing  four  la¬ 
dies  and  a  gentleman,  now  pulled  up  beside 
our  Diligence,  and  a  grave  consultation  en¬ 
sued  as  to  how  and  where  the  night  was  to 
be  passed.  We  English  of  the  party  deter¬ 
mined  to  stick  to  the  EUwagen,  rather 

“  To  bear  those  evils  that  we  bad. 

Than  fly  to  others  that  we  knew  not  of.’” 

The  Germans  refused  to  trust  to  the  hos- 
pitiility  of  their  vehicle  ;  they  had,  I  ima¬ 
gine,  some  vague,  undefined  ideas  of  Erl- 
Rings,  who  might  whirl  them  away,  carriage 
and  all,  through  the  midnight  gloom.  We 
entered  the  pot-house,  and  inquiring  whether 
we  could  have  a  room  and  supper,  were  of 
course  answered  in  the  affirmative.  The 
whole  house,  and  every  edible  in  it,  were  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Herrschaft ;  the  eatables 
dwindled  down  to  two  lumps  of  meat,  serv¬ 
ed  in  a  sea  of  liquid  grease,  some  beans 
ground  down  for  coffee,  and  a  very  dirty- 
looking  loaf.  The  first  apartment  we  were 
shown  into  already  contained  about  twenty 
or  thirty  men,  smoking  long  pipes,  playing 
cards,  and  swilling ;  from  this  we  backed 
out,  and  ia  despair  opening  another  door, 
were  greeted  by  the  “  rankest  compound  of 
villanoHs  smells  that  ever  offended  nostril !” 
Numbers  of  ueshaven  Jews,  smutty  dealers 
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in  coal,  and  male  and  female  peasants,  all 
innocent  of  soap  and  water,  were  stowed  to¬ 
gether  in  a  room  filled  with  tobacco  smoke, 
reeking  of  spirits,  and  stifling  with  heat.  Our 
hearts  almost  died  within  us,  but  a  third 
venture  was  more  successful ;  we  found  on 
the  ground-floor  a  large  empty  barrack  of  a 
room,  furnished  with  garden  benches,  and 
huge’ tables,  something  like  those  we  see  in 
butchers’  stalls ;  this  apartment  was  given 
up  to  us,  to  answer,  we  were  informed,  the 
united  purposes  of  sitting,  sleeping,  and 
dressing-room.  There  was  no  help  for  it,  so 
we  sat  down  resignedly  to  our  bean-coffee 
and  nondescript  chops :  I  could  not,  by  the 
most  microscopic  inspection,  discover  from 
what  species  of  animal  they  had  been  ab¬ 
stracted  ;  and  as  to  testing  by  the  taste,  I 
dared  not  linger  long  over  that  operation. 

The  administrator  of  our  bountiful  cheer 
had  passed  his  youth  in  Hamburg,  and  had 
there  picked  up  a  smattering  of  English,  which 
he  delighted  to  exhibit.  “You  will  pare- 
mit,”  he  would  say  every  moment,  as  he 
moved  a  candle,  replenished  the  stove,  or  al¬ 
tered  the  position  of  a  chair.  He  was  one 
of  those  men  who  give  you  the  impression  of 
having  been,  perhaps,  never  actually  drunk, 
but  certainly  never  sober  ;  his  step  was  slow 
and  uncertain,  his  face  red  and  bloated,  and 
his  eyes,  small  and  sunken  by  nature,  swelled 
out  by  intemperance,  had  filled  up  their 
narrow  socket,  and  now  stood  forth  dull  and 
sodden.  This  interesting  specimen  of  hu¬ 
manity  would  fasten  himself  on  me,  and  dose 
me  with  the  sweet  sounds  of  my  native 
tongue.  I  could  not  understand  him,  it  is 
true,  but  by  that,  I  imagine,  I  was  the 
gainer. 

The  question  of  beds  was  now  mooted, 
and  our  host  examined  on  the  subject. 

“  Betten !"  he  exclaimed,  “  ja  geunss,  mil 
meheren  Herren  zutammtn'*  This,  under  any 
circumstances,  would  have  been  rather  more 
than  our  five  ladies  would  have  liked  to  have 
ventured,  but  when  informed  that  the  mehere 
Herren  were  the  inhabitants  of  the  two  rooms 
we  had  previously  visited,  the  idea  struck  us 
as  so  ridiculous  that  we  burst  into  uncontrol¬ 
lable  fits  of  laughter.  What  was  to  be  done  ? 
The  English  party  decided  to  retire  to  the 
EHwagen,  but  the  Germans  would  not  ven¬ 
ture,  and  could  not  sit  up  all  night ;  so 
“  You-will-paremit”  (as  we  had  christened 
our  host,)  was  called  in  and  begged  to  make 
a  suggestion.  He  took  up  the  snuffers,  and 
in  a  gloomy  and  abstracted  manner  extin¬ 
guished  the  candle ;  the  light,  I  suppose, 
passed  from  it  into  his  schnapps-steeped  soul; 
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he  scratched  his  head, — “  You  willpare-mlt” 
— “For  God’s  sake  !”  I  exclaimed,  “dome 
the  favor  to  speak  German ;  these  ladies 
are  tired,  do  not  understand  English,  and 
must  settle  something  for  the  night.”  I  had 
ruthlessly  broken  the  train  of  his  thoughts  ; 
but,  after  a  moment’s  pause,  he  said,  "Es 
gihl  Menachen  die  lieber  aitf  reinem  Stroke 
tchlafen  ah  in  schmutziyen  Betlen  which 
may  be  rendered, 

“  Men  there  exist,  I  have  oft  heard  it  said, 
Would  lie  liefer  on  straw  than  a  dirty  bed.” 

The  expression  of  this  profound  knowledge 
of  mankind,  at  least  of  the  clean  portion  of 
it,  was  pronounced  in  a  slow,  solemn,  and  im¬ 
pressive  tone, — each  word  doled  out  as  a 
miser  pays  away  his  gold  ;  but  its  truth  un¬ 
answerable,  and  so  the  four  ladies,  with  their 
attendant  squire,  prepared  for  the  night’s  en¬ 
campment:  the  reine  Strok  was  produced, 
and  a  bed  for  the  gnUdigen  Frauen  [for  they 
were  ladies  of  rank  aud  title,]  was  shaken 
down. 

At  this  juncture  I  and  my  two  friends  de¬ 
parted,  and  possessed  ourselves  of  our  dili¬ 
gence.  I  tossed  about  for  an  hour  or  two, 
and  finding  it  impossible  to  sleep,  I  lighted 
a  cigar,  and  sallied  forth  to  inspect  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  flood  :  the  moon  shone  brilliant¬ 
ly,  so  that  every  object  was  distinctly  visible  ; 
not  a  breath  of  air  was  stirring,  and  no  sound 
to  be  heard,  but  that  from  the  crashing  of  the 
ice-blocks  as  they  jostled  each  other  in  their 
tumultuous  course.  The  road,  being  elevat¬ 
ed  above  the  fields,  was  for  some  way  clear 
of  water,  but  the  whole  country  around 
looked  like  one  vast  lake ;  a  rapid  stream, 
at  least  two  feet  deep,  was  running  over  the 
spot  where  we  had  first  halted,  and  masses  of 
ice,  a  quarter  the  sixe  of  the  Diligence,  were 
strewn  in  the  middle  of  the  road.  Nochance 
of  getting  across  this  night !  It  was  rather 
provoking  to  see  the  town,  the  goal  of  our 
wishes,  standing  on  the  side  of  the  hill  not 
a  thousand  yards  beyond,  and  no  possibility 
of  reaching  it.  In  an  interval  of  quiet,  I 
could  distinctly  hear  the  shrill  whistle  of  the 
watchman,  and  the  words  of  his  dull  monoto¬ 
nous  song : 


“Horet  Ihr,  Herren,  und  lasst  Each,  sagen. 

Die  Glocke  die  hat  Eins  geschlagen  ! 

Bewahret  das  Feuer,  and  anch  das  IJcht, 
Damit  der  Stadt,  kein  Schaden  geschicht, 

Und  iobet  Gott  den  Herrn!” 

“  Listen,  good  masters,  and  take  a  warning, 
The  clock  has  struck  One  hour  of  m  irning  ; 
To  your  lights  and  your  fires  attend  ye  all, 
That  no  harm  to  your  city  may  befall. 

And  praise  God  the  Lord 

The  next  morning  brought  no  better  hopes 
of  liberation.  Our  friends  had  pa.ssed  a 
sleepless  night ;  the  gentlemen  of  the  upper 
and  lower  chambers,  the  lords  and  commons 
of  the  “  Stadt  Antwerpen,”  as  our  bostelrie 
was  denominated,  had  sat  up  till  near  morn¬ 
ing  amusing  themselves  with  singing,  shout¬ 
ing,  and  fighting,  and  an  odor  of  stale  tobac¬ 
co  reigned  paramount  throughout  the  house. 
The  straw,  in  spite  of  its  boated  cleanliness, 
looked  suspiciously  second-hand,  and  a  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  apartment  by  day-light  was  far 
from  inviting ;  little  clouds  of  dust  arose  at 
every  step,  diligent  spiders  had  hung  their 
webs  from  the  ceiling,  hanging  like  stalae- 
tytes  in  a  cave,  and  tobacco-ashes  and  ends 
of  half-smoked  cigars  filled  up  every  nook 
and  comer  of  the  room ;  a  few  gaudy  por¬ 
traits  of  “  royal  highnesses,”  and  “  sainted 
martyrs,”  adorned  the  wails,  and,  amon^t 
them,  a  Holy  Family,  with  the  following  m- 
scriptiun  in  English  underneath ; — 

“St.  John’s  Triumph. 

“  Elizabeth  presents  to  the  Grand  Master 
the  infant  8t.  John  to  be  received  a  free  and 
accepted  Mason,  Royal  Arch,  Knight  Tem¬ 
plar,  and  to  receive  the  light  dedicated  to  all 
Antient  and  Modem  Ixxlges,  for  the  Anni¬ 
versary  Festival  of  St.  John,  by  Bro.  P.  Lam-  ; 
bert.  Past  Master,  R.  A.,  and  K.  T.  June 
24th,  1786.  Acc.  to  Act  of  Parliament,  by 
R.  Harradan,  No.  85  Tottenham  Court 
Road.” 

We  soon  wearied  of  dirt,  noi.se,  and  the 
Fine  Arts,  and  calling  in  “  You-will-paremit,” 
paid  otir  reckonmg,  and  took  coach  to  a 
railway  station,  distant  about  three  hours’ 
drive,  and  by  a  ditour  of  about  forty  miles 
we  reached  the  town  which  was  not  five 
thousand  yards  from  our  starting  point.  So 
ended  the  trip  of  the  “  Dilettanti”  to  Got¬ 
tingen  to  hear  the  Schwedische  Nachtigall. 
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Two  other  gentlemen  occupied  the  rtulway 
carriage,  which,  on  a  gusty  day  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  was  conveying  us  towards  Gravesend 
via  Blackwall.  One  wore  spectacles,  by  the 
aid  of  which  he  was  perusing  a  small  pocket 
edition  of  his  favorite  author.  No  sound 
escajx'd  his  lips  ;  yet,  his  under-jaw  and  his 
disengaged  hand  moved  with  the  solemn 
regularity  of  an  orator  emitting  periods  of 
tremendous  euphony.  Presently,  his  delight 
exploded  in  a  loud  shutting  up  of  the  book 
and  an  enthusiastic  appeal  to  us  in  favor  of 
the  writings  of  Dr.  SamuelJohnson.  “What, 
for  example,  can  be  finer,  gentlemen,  than 
his  account  of  the  origin  of  glass-making ; 
in  which,  being  a  drj'salter,  1  take  a  particu¬ 
lar  interest.  Let  me  read  the  passage  to 
you !” 

“  But  the  noise  of  the  train - ” 

“  Sir,  I  can  drown  that.” 

The  tone  in  which  the  Johnsonian  “Sir” 
was  let  off,  left  no  doubt  of  it.  Though  a 
small  man,  the  reader  was  what  his  favorite 
writer  would  have  denominated  a  Stentor, 
and  what  the  modern  school  would  call  a 
Stunner.  When  he  re-opened  the  book  and 
began  to  read,  the  words  smote  the  ear,  as  if 
they  had  been  shot  out  of  the  mouth  of  a 
cannon.  To  give  additional  effect  to  the 
rounded  periods  of  his  author,  he  waved  his 
arm  in  the  air  at  each  turn  of  a  sentence,  as 
if  it  had  been  a  circular  saw.  “  Who,”  he 
recited,  “  when  he  saw  the  first  sand  or 
ashes,  by  a  casual  intenseness  of  heat,  melted 
into  a  metalline  form,  rugged  with  eftrescen- 
ces,  and  clouded  with  impurities,  would  have 
imagined,  that  in  this  shapeless  lump  lay  con¬ 
cealed  so  many  conveniences  of  life,  as  would 
in  time  constitute  a  great  part  of  the  happi¬ 
ness  of  the  world?  Yet  by  some  such  for¬ 
tuitous  liquefaction  was  mankind  taught  to 
procure  a  body  at  once  in  a  high  degree  solid 
and  transparent,  which  might  admit  the  light 
of  the  sun,  and  exclude  the  \iolence  of  the 
wind  ;  which  might  extend  the  sight  of  the 
philosopher  to  new  ranges  of  existence,  and 
charm  him  at  one  time  with  the  unbounded 
extent  of  the  material  creation,  and  at  another 


with  the  endless  subordination  of  animal  life  ; 
and,  what  is  yet  of  more  importance,  might 
supply  the  decays  of  nature,  and  succor  old 
age  with  subsidary  sight.  Thus  was  the  first 
artificer  in  glass  employed,  though  without 
his  own  knowledge  or  expectation.  He  was 
facilitating  and  prolonging  the  enjoyment  of 
light,  enlarging  the  avenues  of  science,  and 
conferring  the  highest  and  most  lasting  plea¬ 
sures  ;  he  was  enabling  the  student  to  con¬ 
template  nature,  and  the  beauty  to  behold 
herself.  This  passion  for — ” 

“  Blackwall,  gents !  Blackwall,  ladies  ! 
Boat  for  Gravesend  !”  We  should,  unques¬ 
tionably,  have  been  favored  with  the  rest  of 
the  ninth  number  of  the  “  Rambler,”  (in 
which  the  foregoing  passage  occurs,)  but  for 
these  announcements. 

“  There  is  one  thing,  however,”  said  the 
little  man  with  the  loud  voice,  as  we  walked 
from  the  platform  to  the  pier,  “  which  I  can¬ 
not  understand.  What  does  the  illustrious 
essayist  mean  by  the  ‘  fortuitous  liquefaction ' 
of  the  sand  and  ashes.  Was  glass  found  out 
by  accident  ?” 

Luckily,  a  ray  of  school-day  clas.sics  en¬ 
lightened  a  corner  of  our  memory,  and  we 
mentioned  the  well-known  story,  in  Pliny, 
that  some  Phcenician  merchants,  carrying 
salt-petre  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Belus, 
went  ashore  ;  and,  placing  some  lumps  of  the 
cargo  under  their  kettles  to  cook  food,  the 
heat  of  the  fire  fused  the  nitre,  which  ran 
among  the  sand  of  the  shore.  The  cooks 
finding  this  union  to  produce  a  translucent 
substance,  discovered  the  art  of  making  glass. 

“  That,”  said  our  other  companion,  hold¬ 
ing  his  hat  to  prevent  the  wind  from  blowing 
it  aboard  the  Gravesend  steamer,  (which  was 
not  to  start  for  ten  minutes),  “  has  been  the 
stock  tale  of  all  writers  on  the  subject,  from 
Pliny  down  to  Ure;  but.  Sir  Gardiner  Wil¬ 
kinson  has  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  future 
authors  to  repeat  it.  That  indefatigable 
haunter  of  Egyptian  tombs  discovered  minute 
representations  of  glass-blowing,  painted  on 
tombs  of  the  time  of  Orsirtasin  the  First, 
some  sixteen  hundred  years  before  the  date 
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of  Pliny’s  story.  Indeed,  a  glass  bead,  bear¬ 
ing  the  name  of  a  king  who  lived  fifteen  hun¬ 
dred  years  before  Christ,  was  found  in  another 
tomb  by  Captain  Henvey,  the  specific  gravity 
of  which  is  precisely  that  of  English  crown- 
glass.” 

“  You  seem  to  know  all  about  it  T’  exclaim¬ 
ed  the  loud-voiced  man. 

“  Being  a  director  of  a  plate-glass  company, 

I  have  made  it  my  business  to  learn  all  that 
books  could  teach  me  on  the  subject.” 

“  I  should  like  to  see  glass  made !”  said 
the  vociferous  admirer  of  Dr.  Johnson,  “  es¬ 
pecially  plate- glass.’’ 

To  this,  the  other  replied,  with  ready  po¬ 
liteness,  “  If  your  wish  be  very  strong,  and 
you  have  an  hour  to  spare,  I  shall  be  happy 
to  show  you  the  works,  to  which  I  am  going, 
— those  of  the  Thames  Plate  Glass  Company. 
They  are  close  by.” 

“  The  fact  is,”  was  the  reply,  “  Mrs.  Bos- 
sle,  (I’m  sorry  to  say  Mrs.  Bossle  is  an  in¬ 
valid,)  expects  me  down  to  Gravesend  to  tea ; 
but  an  hour  won’t  matter  much.” 

“  And  you,  sir  ?”  said  the  civil  gentleman, 
addressing  mef 

My  desire  was  equally  strong,  and  the  next 
hour  equally  my  own  :  for,  as  the  friend, 
whom  a  negligent  public  had  driven  to  emi¬ 
gration,  was  not  to  sail  until  the  next  morning, 
it  did  not  much  matter  whether  1  took  my  la.st 
farewell  of  him  at  Gravesend  early  or  late 
that  evening. 

Tracking  our  guide  through  dock  gates, 
over  narrow  drawbridges,  along  quays;  now, 
dodging  the  riggings  of  ships ;  now,  tripping 
over  cables,  made  “taut”  to  rings;  now, 
falling  foul  of  warping-posts,  (for  it  was  get¬ 
ting  dusk  ;)  one  minute,  leaping  over  desert¬ 
ed  timber;  the  next,  doubling  stray  casks; 
the  next,  winding  among  the  strangest  ruins 
of  dismantled  steam-boats,  for  which  a  regu¬ 
lar  Hospital  seemed  established  in  that  deso¬ 
late  region  of  mud  and  water ;  then,  emerg¬ 
ing  into  dirty  lanes,  and  turning  the  comers 
of  roofless  houses ;  we  finished  an  exciting 
game  of  Follow  my  Leader,  at  a  pair  of  tall 
gates.  One  of  these  adnjitled  us  into  the 
precincts  of  the  southernmost  of  the  six 
manufactories  of  plate  glass  existing  in  thb 
country. 

The  first  ingredient  in  the  making  of  glass, 
to  which  we  were  introduced,  was  contained 
in  a  goodly  row  of  barrels  in  full-tap,  marked 
with  the  esteemed  brand  of  "  Truman,  Han- 
bury,  Buxton,  &  Co.”  It  is  the  well-known 
fermented  extract  of  malt  and  hops,  which  is, 
it  seems,  nearly  as  necessary  to  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  good  plate  glass,  as  flint  and  soda. 


To  liquefy  the  latter  materials  by  means  of 
fire,  is,  in  truth,  dry  work  ;  and  our  cicerone 
explained,  that  seven  pints  per  day,  per  man, 
of  Messrs.  Truman,  Hanbury,  Buxton,  and 
Company’s  entire,  had  been  found,  after  years 
of  thirsty  experience,  to  be  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  to  moisten  human  clay,  hourly  baked  at 
the  mouths  of  blazing  furnaces.  These  fur¬ 
naces  emit  a  heat  more  intense  than  the  most 
perspiring  imagination  can  conceive,  or  the 
staunchest  thermometer  indicate.  An  attempt 
to  ascertain  the  degree  of  heat  was  once  made  : 
a  pyrometer  (a  thermometer  of  the  superla¬ 
tive  degree,  or  “  fire-measurer,”)  was  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  throat  of  a  furnace — for  every 
furnace  has  its  mouth,  its  throat,  and  its  flam¬ 
ing  tongues ;  but,  the  wretched  instrument, 
after  five  minutes’  scorching,  made  an  expir¬ 
ing  effort  to  mark  thirteen  hundred  degrees 
above  boiling  point ,  cracked,  was  shivered  into 
bits,  and  was  finally  swallowed  up  by  the  in¬ 
satiable  element  whose  proceedings  it  had 
presumptuously  attempted  to  register. 

Having,  by  this  time,  crossed  a  yard,  we 
stood  on  the  edge  of  a  foul  creek  of  the 
Thames,  so  horribly  slimy  that  a  crocodile, 
or  an  alligator,  or  any  scaly  monster  of  the 
Saurian  period,  seemed  much  more  likely  to 
be  encountered  in  such  a  neighborhood,  than 
the  beautiful  substance  that  makes  our  mod¬ 
em  rooms  so  glittering  and  bright ;  our  streets 
so  dazzling,  and  our  windows  at  once  so  ra¬ 
diant  and  so  strong. 

“  In  order  to  understand  our  process 
thoroughly,”  said  the  obliging  director  of 
the  seven  acres  of  factory  and  the  four  hun¬ 
dred  operatives  we  had  come  to  see,  “  we 
must  begin  with  the  beginning.  This,”  pick¬ 
ing  up  from  a  heap  a  handful  of  the  finest  of 
fine  sand — the  glittering  pounce,  in  fact,  with 
whicli  our  forefathers  spangled  their  writing, 
— “  is  the  ba.sis  of  all  glass.  It  is  the  whitest, 
most  highly  pulverized  flint  sand  that  can  be 
procured.  This  comes  from  Lynn,  on  the 
coast  of  Norfolk.  Its  mixture  with  the  other 
materials  is  a  secret  even  to  us.  We  give  the 
man  who  possesses  it  a  handsome  salary  for 
exercising  his  mystery.” 

“  A  secret !”  cried  Mr.  Bossle.  “  Every 
body,  I  thought,  knew — at  least  everybody  in 
the  drysaltery  line  understands — what  glass 
is  made  of.  Why,  I  can  repeat  the  recipe 
given  by  Dr.  Ure,  from  memory  : — To  every 
hundred  parts  of  materials,  there  are  of  pore 
sand  forty-three  parts  ;  soda  twenty-five  and 
a  half,  (by  the  bye,  we  have  some  capital 
carbonate  coming  forward  ex  Mary  Anne, 
that  we  could  let  you  have  at  a  low  figure  ;) 
quick-lime,  four ;  nitre,  one  and  a  half ;  bro- 
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ken  glass,  twenty-sir.  The  Doctor  calculates, 
if  I  remember  rightly,  that  of  the  whole,  thirty 
parts  of  this  compound  run  to  waste  in  fus¬ 
ing,  so  that  seventy  per  cent,  becomes,  on  an 
average,  glass.” 

“  That  is  all  very  true,”  was  the  answer  ; 
"  but  our  glass  is,  we  flatter  ourselves,  of  a 
much  better  color,  and  stands  annealing  bet¬ 
ter,  than  that  made  from  the  ordinary  ad¬ 
mixture  ;  from  which,  however,  ours  difiers 
but  little — only,  I  think,  in  the  relative  quan¬ 
tities.  In  that  lies  the  secret.” 

Mr.  Bossle  expressed  great  anxiety  to  be¬ 
hold  an  individual  who  was  possessed  of  a 
secret  worth  several  hundreds  a-year,  paid 
weekly.  Romance  invariably  associates  itself 
with  mystery  ;  and  we  are  not  quite  sure  from 
the  awful  way  in  which  Mr.  Bossle  dropped 
his  voice  to  a  soft  whisper,  that  he  did  not 
expect,  on  entering  the  chamber  of  pre-vitri- 
fied  chemicals,  to  find  an  individual  clothed 
like  the  hermit  in  "  Kasselas,”  or  mingling 
his  “  elements  ”  with  the  wand  of  Hermes 
Trismegi-stus.  He  looked  as  if  he  could 
hardly  believe  his  spectacles,  when  he  saw  a 
plain,  respectable-looking,  indifl’erent-temper- 
ed  man,  not  a  whit  more  awe-inspiring — 
or  more  dusty — than  a  miller  on  a  market- 
day. 

We  do  not  insinuate  that  Mr.  Bossle  endea¬ 
vored  to  “  pluck  out  the  heart  of  the  mystery,” 
though  nothing  seemed  to  escape  the  focus  of 
his  spectacles.  But,  although  here  lay,  in  sepa¬ 
rate  heaps,  the  sand,  and  soda,  and  saltpetre, 
and  lime,  and  cullett,  or  broken  glass  ;  while 
there,  in  a  huge  trough,  those  ingredients  were 
mixed  up  (like  “  broken  ”  in  a  confectioner’s 
shop  ready  to  be  pushed  through  a  trap  to  fill 
the  crucible  or  stomach  of  the  furnace ;  yet, 
despite  Mr.  Bossle’s  sly  investigations,  and 
sonorous  inquiries,  he  left  the  hall  of  “  ele¬ 
ments  ”  as  wise  as  he  had  entered. 

Passing  through  a  variety  of  places  in 
which  the  trituration,  purification,  and  clean¬ 
ing  of  the  materials  were  going  on,  we 
mounted  to  an  upper  story  that  reminded  us 
of  the  yard  in  which  the  cunning  Captain  of 
the  Forty  Thieves,  when  he  was  disguised 
as  an  Oil  Merchant,  stored  his  pretended 
merchandise.  It  was  filled  with  rows  and 
rows  of  great  clay  jars,  something  like  bar¬ 
rels  with  their  he^ds  knocked  out.  Each 
had,  instead  of  a  hoop,  an  indented  band 
round  the  middle,  for  the  insertion  of  the 
iron  gear  by  which  they  were,  in  due  time, 
to  be  lifted  into  and  out  of  the  raging  fur¬ 
naces.  There  were  two  sizes ;  one  about 
four  feet  deep,  and  three  feet  six  inches  in 
diameter,  technically  called  “  pots,”  and  des¬ 


tined  to  receive  the  materials  for  their  first 
sweltering.  The  smaller  vessels  (cuvettes) 
were  of  the  same  shape,  but  only  two  feet 
six  inches  deep,  and  two  feet  in  diameter. 
These  were  the  crucibles  in  which  the  vitre¬ 
ous  compound  was  to  be  fired  a  second  time, 
ready  for  casting.  These  vessels  are  built — 
for  that  is  really  the  process ;  and  it  requires 
a  twelvemonth  to  build  one,  so  gradually 
most  it  settle  and  harden,  and  so  slowly  must 
it  be  pieced  together,  or  the  furnace  would 
immediately  destroy  it — of  Stourbridge  clay, 
which  is  the  purest  and  least  silicious  yet 
discovered.  (The  clay  mentioned  in  our 
recent  article,  “  The  Devonshire  Dorado,”* 
may  be  worth  a  trial,  for  the  manufacture  of 
these  crucibles.) 

“We  have  now,”  said  Mr.  Bossle,  wiping 
his  spectacles,  and  gathering  him.self  up  for  a 
loud  Johnsonian  period,  “  seen  the  raw  mate¬ 
rials  ready  to  be  submitted  to  the  action  of 
the  fire,  and  we  have  also  beheld  the  vessels 
in  which  the  vitrification  is  to  take  place. 
Let  us  therefore  witness  the  actual  liquefac¬ 
tion.” 

In  obedience  to  this  gran4iloquent  wish, 
we  were  shown  into  the  hall  of  furnaces. 

It  was  a  sight  indeed.  A  lofty  and  enor¬ 
mous  hall,  with  windows  in  the  high  walls 
open  to  the  rainy  night.  Down  the  centre,  a 
fearful  row  of  roaring  furnaces,  white-hot :  to 
look  at  which,  even  through  the  chinks  in  the 
iron  screens  before  them,  and  masked,  seemed 
to  scorch  and  splinter  the  very  breath  within 
one.  At  right  angles  with  this  hall,  another, 
an  immense  building  within  itself,  with  un¬ 
earthly-looking  instruments  hanging  on  the 
walls,  and  strewn  about,  as  if  for  some  dia¬ 
bolical  cookery.  In  dark  comers,  where  the 
furnaces  redly  glimmered  on  them,  from 
time  to  time,  knots  of  swarthy,  muscular 
men,  with  nets  drawn  over  their  faces,  or 
hanging  from  their  hats :  confusedly  grouped, 
wildly  dressed,  scarcely  heard  to  mutter 
amidst  the  roaring  of  the  fires,  and  mysteri¬ 
ously  coming  and  going,  like  picturesque 
shadows,  cast  by  the  terrific  glare.  Such 
figures  there  must  have  been,  once  upon  a 
time,  in  some  such  scene,  ministering  to  the 
worship  of  fire,  and  feeding  the  altars  of  the 
cruel  god  with  victims.  Figures  not  dis¬ 
similar,  alas !  there  have  been,  torturing  and 
burning,  even  in  Our  Saviour’s  name.  But, 
happily  those  bitter  days  are  gone.  The 
senseless  world  is  tortured  for  the  good  of 
man,  and  made  te  take  new  forms  in  his  ser¬ 
vice.  Upon  the  rack,  we  stretch  the  ores 
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and  metals  of  the  earth,  and  not  the  image 
of  the  Creator  of  all.  These  fires  and  figures 
are  the  agents  of  civilization,  and  not  of  deadly 
persecution  and  black  murder.  Bum  fires 
and  welcome !  making  a  light  in  England 
that  shall  not  be  quenched  by  all  the  monk¬ 
ish  dreamers  in  the  world ! 

We  were  aroused  by  a  sensation  like  the 
sudden  application  of  a  hot  mask  to  the 
countenance.  As  we  instinctively  placed  a 
hand  over  our  face,  to  ascertain  how  much 
of  the  skin  was  peeling  off,  our  cool  infor¬ 
mant  announced  that  the  furnace  over 
against  us  had  been  opened  to  perform  the 
tr^etage,  or  ladling  of  the  liquid  pot  d  feu 
^  from  the  large  pots  into  the  smaller  ones. 
“  I  must  premise,”  he  said,  “that  one-third 
of  the  raw  materials,  as  put  together  by  our 
secret  friend,  are  first  thrown  in  ;  and  when 
that  is  melted,  one-third  more ;  on  that  be¬ 
ing  fused,  the  la&t  third  is  added.  The 
mouth  of  the  furnace  is  then  closed,  and  an 
enormous  heat  kept  up  by  the  tiaeur  or 
stoker  (all  our  terms  are  taken  from  the 
French,)  during  sixteen  hours.  That  time 
having  now  elapsed,  in  the  case  of  the  flam¬ 
ing  pot  before  you,  the  furnace  is  opened. 
The  man  with  the  long  Ladle  thrusts  it,  you 
perceive,  into  the  pot,  takes  out  a  ladleful, 
and,  by  the  assistance  of  two  companions, 
throws  the  vitrified  dough  upon  an  iron 
anvil.  The  other  two  men  turn  it  over  and 
over,  spread  it  upon  the  inverted  flat-iron, 
and  twitch  out,  with  pliers,  any  speck  of 
impurity;  it  is  tossed  again  into  the  ladle, 
and  thrown  into  a  cuvette  in  another  furnace. 
When  the  cuvettes  are  full,  that  furnace  is 
stopped  up  to  maintain  a  roaring  heat  for 
another  eight  hours  ;  and,  in  the  language  of 
the  men,  *  the  ceremony  is  performed.’  ’ 

At  this  moment,  the  noise  burst  forth 
from  the  middle  of  the  enormous  shed,  of 
several  beats  of  a  gong ;  so  loud,  that  they 
even  drowned  the  thundering  inquiries  with 
which  Mr.  Bossle  was  teasing  one  of  the 
“  teasers.”  In  an  instant  the  men  hastened 
to  a  focus,  like  giants  in  a  Christmas  panto¬ 
mime  about  to  perform  some  wonderful  con¬ 
juration  ;  and  not  a  whisper  was  heard. 

“  Aha !”  exclaimed  the  director,  “  they 
are  going  to  cast.  This  way,  gentlemen  !” 

The  kitchen  in  which  the  Ogre  threatened 
to  cook  Jack  and  his  seven  brothers,  could 
not  have  been  half  so  formidable  an  apart¬ 
ment  as  the  enormous  cuisine  into  which  we 
were  led.  One  end  was  occupied  with  a 
row  of  awful  ovens ;  in  the  midst,  stood  a 
stupendous  iron  table ;  and  upon  it  lay  a 
rolling-pin,  so  big,  that  it  could  only  be 


likened  to  half-a-dozen  garden-rollers  joined 
together  at  their  ends.  Above,  was  an  iron 
crane,  or  gallows,  to  lift  the  enormous  messes 
of  red-hot  gruel,  thick  and  slab,  which  were 
now  to  be  brought  from  the  furnaces. 

“  Stand  clear !”  A  huge  basin,  white  with 
heat,  approaches,  on  a  sort  of  iron  hurley ; 
at  one  end  of  which  sits,  triumphant,  a  sala¬ 
mander,  in  human  form,  to  balance  the  Plu¬ 
tonian  mass,  as  it  approaches  on  its  wheeled 
car — playing  with  it — a  game  of  see-saw. 
It  stops  at  the  foot  of  the  iron  gallows.  Mr. 
Bpssle  approaches  to  see  what  it  is,  and  dis¬ 
covers  it  to  be  a  cuvette  filled  with  molten 
glass,  glowing  from  the  fiery  furnace.  What 
is  that  man  doing  with  a  glazed  mask  before 
his  face  ?  “  Why,  if  you  will  believe  me,” 

exclaims  Mr.  Bossle,  in  the  tones  of  a 
speaking-trumpet,  (we  are  at  a  prudent  dis¬ 
tance,)  “  he  is  ladling  off  the  scum,  as  com¬ 
posedly  as  if  it  were  turtle-soup !’’  Mr. 
Bossle  grows  bold,  and  ventures  a  little 
nearer.  Bash  man !  His  nose  is  assuredly 
scorched  ;  he  darts  hack,  and  takes  off  his 
spectacles,  to  ascertain  how  much  of  the 
frames  are  melted.  The  dreadful  pot  is 
lifted  by  the  crane.  It  is  poised  immediately 
over  the  table ;  a  workman  tilts  it ;  and  out 
pours  a  cataract  of  molten  opal,  which 
spreads  itself,  deliberately,  like  infernal  sweet- 
stuff,  over  the  iron  table ;  which  is  spilled 
and  slopped  about,  in  a  crowd  of  men,  and 
touches  nobody.  “  And  has  touched  nobody 
since  last  year,  when  one  poor  fellow  got 
the  large  shoes  he  wore,  filled  with  white- 
hot  glass.”  Then  the  great  rolling-pin  be¬ 
gins  to  “  roll  it  out.” 

But,  those  two  men,  narrowly  inspecting 
every  inch  of  the  n-d  hot  sheet  as  the  roller 
approaches  it — is  their  skin  salamandrine  ? 
— are  their  eyes  fire-proof? 

“  They  are  looking,”  we  are  told,  “  for 
any  accidental  impurity  that  may  be  still  in¬ 
truding  in  the  vitrifaction,  and,  if  they  can 
tear  it  out  with  their  long  pincers  before  the 
roller  has  passed  over  it,  they  are  rewarded. 
From  the  shape  these  specks  assume  in  be¬ 
ing  torn  away,  they  are  called  ‘  tears.’  ” 

When  the  roller  has  passed  over  the  table, 
it  leaves  a  sheet  of  red-hot  glass,  measuring 
some  twelve  feet  by  seven. 

This  translucent  confection  is  pushed  upon 
a  flat  wooden  platform  on  wheels — sparkling, 
as  it  touched  the  wood,  like  innumerable 
diamonds — and  is  then  run  rapidly  to  an 
oven,  there  to  be  baked  or  annealed.  The 
bed  or  “  sole”  of  this  carqu'eae  is  heated  to 
a  temperature  exactly  equal  to  that  of  the 
glass;  which  is  now  so  much  cooled  that 
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you  stand  within  a  yard  or  so  of  it  without 
fear  of  scorching  off  your  eyelashes.  The 
pot  out  of  the  furnace  is  cooled  too,  out  in 
the  rain,  and  lies  there,  burst  into  a  hundred 
pieces.  It  has  been  a  good  one :  for  it  has 
withstood  the  fire,  seventy  days. 

So  rapidly  are  all  these  casting  operations 
performed,  that,  from  the  moment  when  Mr. 
Bossle  thought  his  spectacles  were  melting 
off  his  nose,  to  the  the  moment  when  the 
sheet  of  glass  is  shut  up  in  the  oven,  about 
five  minutes  have  elapsed.  The  operations 
are  repeated,  until  the  oven  is  full  of  glass 
plates. 

Whyn  eight  plates  are  put  into  the  carqueae, 
it  is  closed  up  hermetically :  for  the  tiniest  cur¬ 
rent  of  cold  air  would  crack  the  glass.  The 
fire  Ls  allowed  to  go  out  of  its  own  accord, 
and  the  cooling  takes  place  so  gradually, 
that  it  is  not  completed  until  eight  days  arc 
over.  When  drawn  forth,  the  glass  is  that 
“  rough  plate  ”  which  we  see  let  into  the 
doors  of  railway  stations,  and  forming  half¬ 
transparent  floors  in  manufactories.  To  make 
it  completely  transparent  for  windows  and 
looking-glasses,  elaborate  processes  of  grind¬ 
ing  and  polishing  are  requisite.  They  are 
three  in  number; — rough'mg-down,  smooth¬ 
ing,  and  polishing. 

“  I  perceive,”  said  Mr.  Bossle,  when  he  got 
to  the  roughing-down  room,  where  steam 
machinery  was  violently  agitating  numerous 
plates  of  glass,  one  upon  the  other,  “  that  the 
diamond  cut  diamond  principle  is  adopted.” 

“  Exiictly ;  the  under  plate  is  fastened  to 
a  table  by  plaster  of  Paris,  and  the  upper  one 
— quite  rough — is  violently  rubbed  by  ma¬ 
chinery  upon  it,  with  water,  sand,  and  other 
grinding  powders  between.  The  top  plate 
IS  then  fastened  to  a  table,  to  rough  down 
another  first  plate  ;  for  the  under  one  is  al¬ 
ways  the  smoother.” 

Then  comes  the  “smoothing.”  Emery, 
of  graduated  degrees  of  fineness,  is  used  for 
that  purpose.  “  Until  within  the  last  month 
or  so,  smoothing  could  only  be  done  by 
human  labor.  The  human  hand  alone  was 
capable  of  the  requisite  tenacity,  to  rub  the 
slippery  surfaces  over  each  other ;  nay,  so 
fine  a  sense  of  touch  was  reqiusite,  that  even 
a  man’s  hand  had  scarcely  sensitiveness 
enough  for  the  work;  hence  females  were, 
and  still  are,  employed.” 

As  our  pains-taking  informant  spoke,  he 
pushed  open  a  door,  and  we  beheld  a  sight 
that  made  Mr.  Bossle  wipe  his  spectacles, 
and  ourselves  imagine  for  a  moment  that  a 
scene  from  an  Oriental  Story-Book  was  mag¬ 
ically  revealed  to  us ;  so  elegant  and  grace¬ 


ful  were  the  attitudes  into  which  a  bevy  of 
some  fifty  females — many  of  them  of  fine 
forms  and  handsome  features — were  unceas¬ 
ingly  throwing  themselves.  Now,  with  arms 
extended,  they  pushed  the  plates  to  one 
verge  of  the  low  tables,  stretching  their 
bodies  as  far  as  possible ;  then,  drawing 
back,  they  stood  erect,  pulling  the  plate 
after  them  ;  then,  in  order  to  reach  the  oppo¬ 
site  edge  of  the  plane,  they  stretched  them¬ 
selves  out  again  to  an  almost  horizontal  pos¬ 
ture.  The  easy  beauty  of  their  movements, 
the  glitter  of  the  glass,  the  brilliancy  of  the 
gaslights,  the  bright  colors  of  most  of  the 
dre:»es,  formed  a  coup  d'ctil  which  Mr.  Bossle 
enjoyed  a  great  deal  more  than  Mrs.  Bossle, 
had  she  been  there,  might  have  quite  ap¬ 
proved. 

The  fairy  scene  is  soon,  however,  to  disap- 
appear.  Mr.  Blake,  the  ingenious  manager 
of  the  works,  has  invented  an  artificial  female 
hand,  by  means  of  which,  in  combination  with 
p>eculiar  machinery,  glass  smoothing  can  be 
done  by  steam.  The  last  process  is  “  polish¬ 
ing.”  This  art  is  practised  in  a  spacious 
room  glowing  with  red.  Every  comer  of 
the  busy  interior  is  as  rubicund  as  a  Dutch 
dairy.  The  floor  is  red,  the  walls  are  red, 
the  ceiling  is  red,  the  pillars  are  red,  the 
machinery  is  very  red.  Red  gl.ass  is  attached, 
by  red  plaster  of  Paris,  to  red  movable  ta¬ 
bles  ;  red  rubbers  of  red  felt,  heavily  weighted 
with  red  leads,  are  diven  rapidly  over  the 
red  surface.  Little  red  boys,  redder  than 
the  reddest  of  Red  Indians,  are  continually 
sprinkling  on  the  reddened  glass,  the  rouge 
(moistened  crocus,  peroxyde  of  iron),  which 
converts  the  scene  of  their  operations  into 
the  most  gigantic  of  known  Rubrics. 

When  polished,  the  glass  is  taken  away  to 
be  “  examined.”  A  body  of  vigilant  scruti¬ 
neers  place  each  sheet  between  their  own 
eyes  and  a  strong  light :  wherever  a  scratch 
or  flaw  appears,  they  make  a  mark  with  a 
piece  of  wax.  If  removable,  these  flaws  are 
polished  out  by  band.  The  glass  is  then 
ready  for  the  operation,  which  enables  “  the 
beauty  to  behold  herself.”  The  spreading  of 
the  quicksilver  at  the  back  is,  however,  a 
separate  process,  accomplished  elsewhere, 
and  performed  by  a  perfectly  distinct  body 
of  workmen.  It  is  a  very  simple  art. 

The  manufacture  of  plate  glass  adds  an¬ 
other  to  the  thousand  and  one  instances  of 
the  advantages  of  unrestricted  and  unfettered 
trade.  The  great  demand  occasioned  by  the 
immediate  fall  in  the  price  consequent  upon 
the  New  Tariff,  produced  this  effect  on  the 
Thames  Plate  Glass  Works. — They  now 
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manufacture  as  much  plate  glass  per  week 
as  was  turned  out  in  the  days  of  the  Excise, 
in  the  same  time,  by  all  the  works  in  the 
country  put  together.  The  Excise  incubi 
clogged  the  operations  of  the  workmen,  and 
prevented  every  sort  of  improvement  in  the 
manufacture.  They  put  their  gauges  into 
the  “  metal  ”  (or  mixed  materials)  before  it 
was  put  into  the  pot.  They  overhauled  the 
paste  before  it  was  taken  out  of  the  fire,  and 
they  applied  their  foot-rules  to  the  sheets 
after  the  glass  was  annealed.  The  duty  wtis 
collected  during  the  various  stages  of  manu¬ 
facture  half-a-dozen  times,  and  amounted  to 
three  hundred  per  cent.  No  improvement 
was  according  to  law,  and  the  Exciseman 
put  his  veto  upon  every  attempt  of  the  sort. 
In  the  old  time,  the  mysterious  mixer  could 
not  have  exercised  his  secret  vocation  for  the 
benefit  of  his  employers,  and  the  demand  for 
glass  was  so  small  that  Mr.  Blake’s  admira¬ 
ble  polishing  machine  would  never  have  been 
invented.  Nor  could  plate  glass  ever  have 
been  used  for  transparent  flooring,  or  for  dour 
pannels,  or  for  a  hundred  other  purposes,  to 
which  it  is  now  advantageously  and  ornament¬ 
ally  applied. 

Thanking  the  courteous  gentleman  who 
had  shown  us  over  the  works,  we  left  Mr. 
Bos.sle  in  close  consultation  with  the  manager. 
As,  in  crossing  the  yard,  we  beard  the  word 


“  soda !”  frequently  thundered  forth,  we 
concluded  that  the  Johnsonian  dry-salter  was 
endeavoring  to  complete  some  transaction  in 
that  commodity,  which  he  had  previously 
opened  with  the  director.  But  it  is  not  in 
our  power  to  report  decisively  on  this  head, 
for  our  attention  was  directed  to  two  con¬ 
cluding  objects. 

First,  to  a  row  of  workmen — the  same  we 
had  lately  seen  among  the  fires  and  litjuid 
glass — good-humoredly  sitting,  with  perfect 
composure,  on  a  log  of  timber,  out  in  the  cold 
and  wet,  looking  at  the  muddy  creek,  and 
drinking  their  beer,  as  if  there  were  no  such 
thing  as  temperature  known.  Scondly,  and 
lastly,  to  the  narrow  passages  or  caves  under¬ 
neath  the  furnaces,  into  which  the  glowing 
cinders  drop  through  gratings.  Those  looked, 
when  we  descended  into  them,  like  a  long 
Egyptian  street  on  a  dark  night,  with  a  fiery 
rain  falling.  In  warm  divergent  chambers 
and  crevices,  the  boys  employed  in  the  works 
love  to  hide  and  sleep  on  cold  nights.  So 
slept  Dk  Fok’s  hero.  Colonel  Jack,  among 
the  ashes  of  the  glass-house  where  ht  work¬ 
ed.  And  that,  and  the  river  together,  made 
us  think  of  Robinson  Criboe  the  whole  way 
home,  and  wonder  what  all  the  English  boys 
who  have  been  since  his  time,  and  who  are 
yet  to  be,  would  have  done  without  him  and 
his  desert  island. 


TO  A  CHILD  BLOWING  BUBBLES. 


BY  ALARIC  A.  WATTS. 


Thrice  happy  Babe  I  what  radiant  dreams  are  thine 
At  thua  thou  hidd’et  thine  air- horn  huhhlea  ooar; — 
Who  would  not  W  iedoni’a  choicest  gifts  resign. 

To  be,  like  thee,  a  careless  child  once  more  I 

“  To  share  thy  simple  sports  and  sinless  glee; 

1  hy  breathless  wonder,  thy  unfeigned  delight, 
As,  one  by  one,  those  sun-touched  glories  flee. 

In  swift  succession,  from  thy  straining  sight  1 

**  To  feel  a  power  within  himself  to  make. 

Like  thee,  a  rainbow  wheresoe’er  he  goes  ; 

To  dream  of  sunshine,  and,  like  thee,  to  'wake 
To  brighter  risions,  from  his  charmed  repose. 


“  Who  would  not  give  his  all  of  wordly  lore, — 
he  hard-earned  fhiita  of  many  a  toil  and  care, — 
Might  he  but  thus  the  faded  past  restore. 

Thy  guileless  thoughts  and  blissful  ignorance  share. 

**  Tet  Life  hath  bubbles,  too,  that  soothe  awhile 
The  sterner  dreams  of  man's  maturer  years ; 
Love — Friendship— Fortune — Fame — by  turns  be¬ 
guile. 

But  melt,  ’neath  Truth’s  Itburiel-touch,  to  tears. 

“  Thrice  happy  Child  I  a  brighter  lot  is  thine 
What  new  illusions  e’er  can  match  the  flrstt) 
We  mourn  to  see  each  cherished  hope  decline ; 

Thy  mirth  is  loudest  when  thy  bubbles  burst.” 
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AN  HOUR  AT  THE  STAMP  OFFICE. 


Of  all  the  buildings  in  London,  Somerset 
House  is  the  least  understood  by  the  general 
public.  The  mitor  goes  there  as  he  goes 
to  any  other  place,  and  walks  round  the 
noble  quadrangle,  admiring  the  fine  eflFect  of 
the  building  as  a  whole,  and  possibly  smiling 
at  the  grotesque  faces  and  figures  in  the 
architecture ;  but  within  the  walls  he  never 
enters,  imless  he  has  business  to  transact,  or 
is  acquainted  with  some  very  complmsant 
government  official.  It  is  true  that  he  sees 
over  the  various  doors  the  words  “  Audit 
Ofiice,”  “Admiralty,”  Legacy-Duty  Office,” 
“  Poor-law  Commission,”  and  “  Stamps  and 
Taxes ;  but  of  the  actual  business  carried  on 
within,  he  has  only  a  very  dim  notion  indeed  ; 
a  notion  connected,  probably,  with  green 
baize  partitioned  apartments,  in  which  well 
dressed  young  fellows  are  to  be  seen  at  all 
hours  of  the  day  munching  biscuits  and  read¬ 
ing  newspapers ;  though  by  a  late  Treasury 
oi^er,  the  latter  agreeable  method  of  w-asting 
time  is  strictly  forbidden  during  business 
hours,  such  an  indulgence  being  only  accord¬ 
ed  to  heads  of  departments ! 

Or,  if  he  be  of  an  antiquarian  turn,  the 
visitor  may  call  up  the  forms  of  the  Protector 
Somerset  and  Anne  of  Denmark,  John  of 
Padua,  the  architect  of  the  old  palace,  “  a 
large  and  goodly  house,”  as  Stowe  calls  it ; 
and  John  Hunston,  the  kinsman  of  Queen 
EHizabeth,  who  presented  it  to  him  in  1596. 
Or,  he  may  even  fill  the  noble  quadrangle  with 
pleasanter  pictures  still,  and  fancy  Henriette 
Maria  and  her  maidens  masquing  and  danc¬ 
ing  in  the  festivities  of  Christmas,  or  meet¬ 
ing  her  son  in  the  same  place  many  years 
afterwards,  to  congratulate  him  on  his  resto¬ 
ration,  and  ask  his  consent  to  the  marriage 
of  her  daughter  with  the  Duke  of  Orleans. 
Indeed,  as  he  wanders  round  the  walks,  he 
may  remember  that  in  Old  Somerset  House, 
the  queens  of  England,  from  Anne  of  Denmark 
to  Charlotte,  wife  of  George  III.  (of  glorious 
memory)  constantly  resided ;  and  that  the 
body  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  “  the  gteatest  hero 
of  them  all,”  lay  in  state  within  its  walls. 

Or,  having  made  the  circuit  of  the  interior 


quadrangle,  and  coming  again  into  the  Strand 
through  the  noble  vestibule — perhaps  the 
finest  specimen  of  architecture  after  its  kind 
in  London — he  may,  observing  the  names  of 
the  various  learned  societies  over  the  doors, 
and  gazing  reverently  on  the  bust  of  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  over  the  entrance  of  the  apart¬ 
ments  occupied  by  the  Royal  Society — think 
how  often  the  feet  of  Herschell  and  Davy, 
Hallam  and  Watt,  Walpole  and  Wollaston, 
have  trodden  that  very  pavement ;  or,  casting 
his  eyes  curiously  into  the  hall  of  the  School 
of  Design — the  Royal  Academy  for  fifty  years 
(1780  to  1830) — remember  that  through 
that  very  doorway  have  pa.ssed  some  of  the 
greatest  modem  painters  and  sculptors — 
Wilkie,  and  Reynolds,  and  Flaxman,  and 
Chantrey,  and  Lawrence,  and  West;  oh, 
many  times ! 

There  is  a  pleasant  story  told  by  Peter 
Cunningham,  in  his  “  Handbook  for  London,” 
which  we  may  here  repeat.  It  was  told  to 
him  by  an  old  clerk  of  the  Audit  Office. 
“  When  I  first  came  to  this  building,”  says 
the  narrator,  “  1  was  in  the  habit  of  seeing, 
for  many  mornings,  a  thin,  spare,  naval  offi¬ 
cer  with  only  one  arm,  enter  the  vestibule  at 
a  smart  step,  and  make  direct  for  the  Admi¬ 
ralty,  over  the  rough,  round  stones  of  the 
quadrangle,  instead  of  taking  what  others 
took,  and  still  continue  to  take,  the  smooth 
pavement  at  the  sides.  His  thin,  frail  figure 
shook  at  every  step ;  and  I  often  wondered 
why  he  chose  so  rough  a  footway :  but  I 
ceased  to  wonder  when  I  heard  that  that 
thin,  frail  officer  was  no  other  than  Lord 
Nelson — who  always  took  the  nearest  way  to 
the  place  he  wished  to  go  to!”  Poor  Nel^n: 
he  little  thought  when  he  was  disturbing  the 
pigeons  in  the  quadrangle,  that  an  ungrate¬ 
ful  country  would  so  long  be  unmindful  of 
his  kith  and  kin,  so  long  neglectful  of  his  last 
legacy,  his  daughter  Horatia ! 

But  our  destination  is  the  left-hand  corner 
of  the  quadrangle,  coming  from  the  Strand — 
the  offices  of  the  Stamps  and  Taxes,  or  the 
Inland  Revenue,  as  it  is  now  called  ;  where 
are  received  the  moneys  collected  by  the  gov- 
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ernment  on  account  of  the  taxes  on  light 
(windows),  comfort  (carriages),  luxury  (rid¬ 
ing-horses),  assistance  (servants),  and  protec¬ 
tion  (dogs) ;  and  where,  for  the  kingdom  of 
Great  BriUun — Ireland  having  a  Stamp-office 
of  its  own — the  tax  is  made  apparent,  in  the 
shape  of  a  stamp,  on  duty,  kindness,  and 
gratitude  (wills  and  legacies),  business  and 
moral  obligations  (deeds  and  bills  of  ex¬ 
change),  provident  habits  (fire  and  life  assu¬ 
rances),  sorrow  and  mourning  (hearses), 
amusements  (playing-cards),  and  knowledge 
(newspapers) ;  but  on  the  last  indispensable, 
notwithstanding  its  anxiety  for  the  spread  of 
education  and  refinement,  and  notwithstand¬ 
ing  its  liberality,  the  government  still  con¬ 
tinue  to  tax  the  paper  on  which  a  book  or  a 
newspaper  is  printed,  and  the  advertisement 
by  which  it  is  made  known. 

Without  detailing  the  trouble  we  had  in 
making  our  way  into  the  private  or  working 
department  of  the  Stamp-office,  consequent 
on  the  fact  of  our  “  knowing  nobody,”  or  the 
ease  with  which  we  accomplished  our  pur¬ 
pose  when  we  were  at  last  introduced  to  the 
“  right  person”  in  the  right  quarter,  we  will 
take  the  reader  by  the  hand,  or  rather  by 
the  eyes,  and  initiate  him  into  the  system 
there  pursued — at  least  as  far  as  we  our¬ 
selves  are  acquainted  with  it — for  it  must  be 
understood  that  the  $anclum  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  offices  is  not  to  be  invaded  with  impu¬ 
nity. 

Walking  boldly,  then,  through  the  door¬ 
way,  we  make  our  way  right  up  to  the 
good-natured-looking  man  in  red — a  very 
prince  of  beadles — and  make  the  necessary 
inquiries  as  to  the  localities  of  the  place ; 
which  inquiries  being  civilly  answered,  we — 
that  is  to  say,  self  and  friend — determined  to 
begin  at  the  beginning,  and  trace  the  process 
throughout,  proceed  to  the  various  apart¬ 
ments  of  the  officers  technically  known  as 
the  Stamps  and  Taxes. 

We  will  take  the  case  of  a  deed  requiring 
“a  stamp;”  the  clerk,  or  person  entrusted 
with  the  business,  first  takes  the  instrument 
up  to  the  solicitor’s  apartments,  where  it  is 
examined  and  the  amount  chargeable  as 
stamp  duty  ascertained ;  which  amount, 
with  the  solicitor’s  initials,  is  affixed  in  pencil 
to  the  top  corner  of  the  parchment.  He 
then  brings  it  down  stairs  to  the  receiver- 
general’s  room,  where  the  money  is  paid, 
and  a  warrant  made  out  for  the  guidance  of 
the  proper  authorities  in  the  stamping- room. 
Both  deed  and  warrant  are  then  put  aside, 
and  the  applicant  sees  them  no  more  for 
several  hours — not,  in  fact,  till  the  deed  is 


made  a  legal  instrument  by  virtue  of  having 
had  the  stamp  affixed.  In  the  case  of  the 
stamp  on  patent  medicines,  the  different  kinds 
of  warrants  are  kept  ready  printed  and  hang- 
ing  against  the  walls — all  that  is  required 
being  to  fill  them  up  with  the  name  of  the 
medicine,  the  name  and  abode  of  the  vender, 
pay  the  money,  and  call  the  next  day  for 
the  stamps ;  proper  precautions  being  taken, 
however,  to  prevent  them  being  delivered  to 
the  wrong  person.  So  also  in  regard  to 
newspapers ;  the  proprietor  or  whole.sale 
stationer  obtains  from  the  office  blank  war¬ 
rants,  which,  when  properly  filled  up,  are 
presented  at  the  counter,  with  the  money  for 
the  necessary  number  of  stamps,  and  the 
next  day  the  stamped  papers  are  ready  for 
delivery — a  sufficient  quantity  of  blank  jwper 
having  been  previously  sent  in  for  the  pur¬ 
pose. 

Having  premised  thus  much,  we,  being 
duly  directed  by  the  prince  of  beadles  afore¬ 
mentioned,  proceed  to  the  basement  story  of 
the  building ;  and,  making  our  way  through 
several  dimly-lighted  stone  passages,  stop  at 
a  door  and  ring  a  bell  over  which  the  word 
“supervisor”  is  painted.  Our  summons  be¬ 
ing  quickly  answered  by  a  civil  man  who 
looks  like  a  gentleman’s  butler,  we  are  pre¬ 
sently  introduced  into  the  office  of  the  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  department;  and,  after  a 
few  words  of  course,  are  duly  initiated  into 
the  mysteries — if  mysteries  they  be,  and 
which  our  guide  assures  us  they  are  not — of 
the  stamping-room. 

I'his  is  a  large  oblong  apartment,  with 
tables  ranged  on  each  side,  on  which  are 
fixed  the  stamping- presses,  thirteen  in  num¬ 
ber.  In  appearance  the  stamping- press  is 
something  like  a  copying-machine,  only  in¬ 
stead  of  the  box  and  table  common  to  the 
latter  instrument,  it  has  a  foot,  in  which  is 
affixed  the  necessarj’  die.  The  principle  is 
easily  understood.  A  single  turn  of  the 
round  loaded  handle  causes  the  foot  to  de¬ 
scend  on  a  leather  pad  beneath ;  and  of 
course,  if  a  piece  of  paper  or  parchment  be 
introduced  between  the  pad  and  the  die,  it 
receives  the  impression  intended.  In  this 
way  all  the  wills,  probates  of  wills,  deeds, 
agreements,  bills  of  exchange,  bonds,  inden¬ 
tures,  receipt  stamps,  and  other  legal  docu¬ 
ments  used  in  England,  Wales,  and  Scotland, 
are  stamped ;  without  the  government  stamp 
they  are  not  legal  instruments,  and  therefore, 
of  course,  not  binding  to  the  parties  making 
use  of  them.  By  means  of  an  endless  screw 
in  the  body  of  the  press,  the  machine  returns 
to  its  former  state  ready  for  the  next  appU- 
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cation  of  the  stamper’s  hand.  It  is  usual  to  I 
give  to  each  pressman  a  certain  number  of 
the  papers,  deeds,  or  what  not,  to  stamp,  so 
that  there  is  sometimes  no  occasion  to  change 
the  die  during  the  whole  day.  It  is  curious 
to  notice  the  regularity  with  which  the  rolls 
of  paper  are  unrolled  a  little  way,  stamped, 
rolled  up  again,  and  put  aside;  and  more 
curious  when  we  notice  that  on  each  roll  has 
been  affixed  a  stamp  for  £12,  they  being 
leases  or  conveyances  of  from  one  to  two 
thousand  pounds  value.  Of  course  every 
kind  of  instrument,  from  the  threepenny  re¬ 
ceipt  stamp  to  the  will  for  a  millionaire,  un¬ 
dergoes  the  same  process. 

We  were  shown  a  dull,  seldom- used  stamp 
for  £26,000,  the  die  to  legalize  a  will  of  a 
million,  and  the  highest  known  in  the  stamp 
office.  In  the  event  of  the  possessor  of  such 
a  fortune  dying  intestate — a  rather  unlikely 
event,  we  should  imagine,  if  he  has  any 
friends — the  duty  pciyable  to  government  on 
the  letters  of  administration  would  be  £52,- 
000,  and  in  that  case  the  stamp  would  be 
affixed  in  two  places.  It  was  not  a  matter 
of  great  surprise  to  us  to  hear  that  more  than 
half  the  money  left  in  comparatively  small 
sums — say  from  a  hundred  to  a  thousand 
pounds — paid  double  duty,  for  we  knew  from 
experience  how  extremely  unwilling  most 
folks  are  to  make  their  wills.  The  govern¬ 
ment  is  the  only  gainer  in  such  cases. 

Just  as  we  were  silently  soliloquizing  on 
this  fact,  a  workman  pa.ssed  a  paper  into  the 
hands  of  our  intelligent  guide,  the  superin¬ 
tendent,  which,  on  examination,  proved  to  be 
an  appointment  on  a  ten  pound  stamp.  But 
the  queen’s  own  signature  on  the  top  was  of 
course  the  great  attraction  for  us,  and  we 
could  not  help  envying  the  owner  of  the 
pretty  autograph. 

All  the  dies  are  securely  locked  up  every 
evening  with  three  keys,  one  of  which  is  in 
the  possession  of  the  commissioner  of  stamps 
and  taxes,  one  in  that  of  the  receiver-general, 
and  the  third  in  the  hands  of  the  superin¬ 
tendent.  For,  though  the  receiver-general  is 
an  officer  of  the  treasury,  he  has  authority 
to  receive  all  moneys  taken  on  account  of  the 
government,  having  a  staff  of  clerks  at  each 
oflBce  for  that  purpose. 

Besides  the  embossed  stamps,  however, 
all  deeds,  wills,  and  parchments  have  a  fur¬ 
ther  stamp,  called  the  hand-mark,  which  is 
a  round  impression  somewhat  larger  than  a 
shilling,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  prevent 
any  fraud  being  practised  by  the  distributors 
in  the  country.  It  was  possible,  previous  to 
the  introduction  of  the  hand-mark,  to  defraud 
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the  revenue  by  collusion  between  the  stamp 
distributors  of  two  towns.  Thus,  suppose 
the  officials  of  Bath  and  Bristol  chose  to  con¬ 
trive  a  fraud  ;  it  was  possible,  by  piLssing  the 
stamps  from  one  to  the  other,  to  conceal  for 
a  considerable  time  the  number  sold  at  either 
place  ;  but  now,  each  hand-mark  bearing  the 
name  of  the  town  whence,  and  the  date  of 
which,  it  was  issued,  besides  a  private  num¬ 
ber,  the  quantity  sold  is  ascertained  when¬ 
ever  the  government  choose  to  take  stock. 
Certain  periodical  returns  of  the  number  of 
stamps  sold  by  each  distributor  throughout 
the  United  Kingdom  are  compulsorily  made, 
great  exactness  in  this  respect  being  de¬ 
manded  by  the  authorities  at  Somerset 
House. 

The  method,  too,  of  changing  the  name 
and  date  of  the  hand-mark — which  is  merely 
a  hand-stamp  like  that  used  at  the  post- 
office  receiving-houses — is  ingenious.  From 
the  late  reduction  in  the  stamp  duty, -.the 
number  of  distributors  has  been  greatly  in¬ 
creased  ;  the  multiplication  of  fixed  hand- 
marks  would,  therefore,  have  become  trou¬ 
blesome.  To  obviate  this,  the  name  and 
date  in  the  stamp  are  made  movable,  so 
that  one  handle  serves  for  an)’  number  of 
“  marks.”  These  being  ranged  in  a  box 
something  like  a  mineral  case,  are  ea.sily 
found,  and  as  easily  applied.  \\]^ien  it  is 
necessary  to  change  the  name  or  date,  the 
little  brass  instrument  is  placed  on  a  wooden 
frame,  in  which  are  certain  projecting  ledges, 
so  accurately  adjusted  that  the  movable 
pieces  are  lifted  up,  and  so  changed  without 
trouble.  This  simple  but  capital  contrivance 
is  the  invention  of  Mr.  Hill,  the  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  stamping  department  of 
Somerset  House,  and  our  informant  in  the 
particulars  here  stated. 

People  appear  to  have  quite  a  genius  for 
defrauding  the  revenue,  and  it  has  been  found 
that  the  stamps  have  occasionally  been  re¬ 
moved  from  one  deed  to  another.  To  pre¬ 
vent  this,  and  also  to  make  the  stamp  on 
parchment  appear  plainer — parchment  hav¬ 
ing  little  affinity  for  the  embossing  process 
— it  has  been  found  necessary  to  affix  a 
green  paper  label  on  instruments  of  this 
description,  so  that  ihe  stamp  may  become 
legible  and  permanent.  Was  there  any  hid¬ 
den  sarcasm  intended  in  making  the  label 
on  law  parchment  green,  we  wonder  ?  And 
as  a  further  precaution,  a  small  piece  of  tin 
is  passed  through  the  label  and  parchment, 
so  that,  when  it  is  subjected  to  the  action 
of  the  embossing  press,  the  tin  receives  part 
of  the  impression  of  the  die,  and  so  becomes 
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a  component  part  of  the  stamp  itself.  This  ' 
plan  has  the  further  advantage  of  Exing  the 
stamp  so  permanently  to  the  parchment 
that  the  action  of  heat  or  damp  does  not 
tend  to  disengage  the  stamp  from  it — a 
material  advantage,  when  we  consider  the 
heterogeneous  places  in  which  valuable  doc¬ 
uments  are  sometimes  deposited — such  as 
stables,  outhouses,  kitchens,  or  damp  cup¬ 
boards.  Apropos  of  frauds,it  is  dlyshrew 
conjectured  that  the  acknowledgments  in  the 
Times  by  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
of  sums  received  on  account  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  as  conscience  money  and  so  forth,  are 
nothing  more  or  less  than  compromises  for 
wrong-doing  not  seen  by  that  functionary. 
We  cannot  help  suspecting  the  honesty  of  A. 
B.  or  X.  Y.  Z.  who  sends  fifty  pounds  to¬ 
wards  paying  oflf  the  national  creditors. 

Having  lingered  in  this  room  till  we  fear  we 
have  tired  the  patience  of  our  polite  conductor, 
and  having  glanced  once  more  at  the  busy 
workmen — some  stamping  at  the  presses, 
some  examining  the  warrants,  some  at  work 
with  the  hand-marks,  some  packing  up  or 
unpacking  paper  receipts,  some  rolling  or 
unrolling  parchments,  and  others  passing  to 
and  fro  with  orders  and  messages — we  pro¬ 
ceed  to  witness  the,  to  us,  more  interesting 
process  of  stamping  the  broad  sheets  that  to¬ 
morrow,  or  the  next  day,  possibly,  will  be 
issued  to  the  world  as  real,  active,  earnest, 
living  newspapers. 

In  the  newspaper-room  quite  a  different 
scene  presents  itself,  every  counter  or  table 
being  loaded  with  broad  sheets  of  white 
paper,  behind  which  sits  the  stamper,  the 
action  of  whose  right  hand  passing  rapidly 
from  inking-pad  to  paper,  and  from  paper  to 
inking-pad,  seems  quite  bewildering  at  first. 
But  soon,  by  dint  of  close  attention,  we  com¬ 
prehend  the  plan  pursued — which  is  tliis  : — 
the  operator,  making  a  double  fold  in  the 
quire,  which  has  been  previously  opened  in 
the  centre,  or  “  halved  ”  as  it  is  called,  lifts 
up  each  successive  sheet  with  his  left  hand, 
the  thumb  of  which  is  armed  with  a  small 
ring  and  sponge,  and  stamps  the  next  with 
his  right,  in  which  he  holds  the  stamping 
instrument,  a  large  round  wooden  boss  with 
a  brass  stamp  at  the  end.  In  this  way  each 
workman  stamps  eight  thousand  newspapers 
a  day ;  The  Times,  and  Chronicle,  and  Ad- 
terliser,  and  Post,  and  Sun,  and  Globe, 
and  Daily  News^  and  Punch,  besides  all 
the  other  weekly,  fortnightly,  and  monthly 
issues,  go  through  precis^y  the  same  process. 
The  purpose  of  the  double  fold  is  to  make  a 
kind  of  hill  in  the  paper,  which  materially 
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assists  the  operator,  and  allows  him  to  seize 
each  separate  sheet  as  soon  as  it  has  been 
stamped.  Having  often  watched  the  rapidity 
with  which  our  queen’s  heads  are  obliterated 
at  the  post-office,  we  were  not  greatly  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  facility  acquired  by  the  news¬ 
paper  stamper.  But  it  must  not  be  supposed 
that  the  present  plan  was  adopted  all  at 
once — certainly  not.  In  the  days  when 
newspapers  counted  their  circulation  by  hun¬ 
dreds,  instead  of  as  now  by  thousands  and 
tens  of  thousands,  they  were  stamped  by  a 
sort  of  lithographic  process — and  a  very  slow 
and  imperfect  process  it  was.  ITie  next  im¬ 
provement  was  the  invention  of  a  machine 
upon  the  plan  of  the  letter-press,  in  which 
the  marking  was  performed  by  an  ingenious 
combination  of  springs ;  but  this  plan — as  it 
necessitated  the  wetting  of  the  comers  of  the 
paper,  and  a  strict  examination  of  the  stamped 
copies,  in  case  any  escaped  without  the  gov¬ 
ernment  seal — was  also  found  inoperative; 
and  as  newspapers  increased  in  size  and 
quantity,  the  original  hand  prwess  was  re¬ 
adopted  and  found  to  be  the  best  after  all. 
The  superintendent,  however,  assured  as  that 
he  does  not  yet  despair  of  producing  a  ma¬ 
chine  which  will  answer  all  the  purposes  of 
manual  labor. 

All  the  journals  forming  the  public  press 
of  London  and  the  home  provinces  are 
stamped  at  Somerset  House,  so  that  a  pretty 
large  warehouse  is  requisite  for  the  safe  be¬ 
stowal  of  the  paper,  which  is  required  to  be 
delivered  at  least  one  day  previous  to  its 
being  stamped.  The  Times,  whose  daily 
circulation  is  upwards  of  thirty-five  thousand 
— and  on  some  extraordinary  occasions,  such 
as  a  queen’s  speech,  or  an  overland  mail, 
exceeds  fifty  thousand — is  of  course  the  best 
customer  the  queen  has  in  the  way  of  stamps, 
paper  and  advertisement  duties — and  proba- 
bly  pays  more  for  those  three  taxes  than  all 
the  other  London  morning  papers  put  to¬ 
gether  ;  yet  there  are  several — at  least  four — 
wt*ekly  papers,  whose  single  issues  are  greater 
in  number  than  any  one  single  issue  of  The 
Times. 

Except  the  extraordinary  celerity  with 
which  the  papers  are  stamped,  there  is 
nothing  remarkable  in  this  department  of 
Somerset  House — nothing  that  may  not  be 
seen  in  the  warehouses  of  any  large  whole¬ 
sale  stationer.  Nor  is  there  anything  to  ad¬ 
mire  in  the  rather  primitive  manner  in  which 
the  bundles  of  stamped  and  unstamped  paper 
are  lifted  from  floor  to  floor ;  though  to  a 
stranger  going  for  the  first  time  into  the 
warehouse  department,  and  casting  his  eyes 
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around  on  the  vast  piles  of  paper  waiting  to 
be  taxed— or  rather,  having  been  taxed,  wait¬ 
ing  to  have  the  tax  made  apparent  b^*  the 
red  hand  of  the  workman — the  scene  is  singu¬ 
lar  enough ;  especially  if  he  takes  thought  of 
the  labor  of  brain  and  body  necessary  to 
make  all  that  unsoiled  paper  news !  Here, 
in  the  warehouse,  all  is  apparent  bustle  and 
confusion ;  great  trucks  Ic^ed  with  reams  of 
paper  being  dragged  and  pushed  and  lifted 
from  place  to  place — reams  sliding  down 
from  carts  outside  by  means  of  a  great  in¬ 
clined  plane — quite  a  giant  sliding-scale — 
reams  passing  upwards  to  the  light  of  day 
to  carts  in  waiting  too,  by  the  simple  appa¬ 
ratus  of  an  endless  chain  with  wo(^en  rests 
at  every  foot  or  so — reams  on  men’s  shoul¬ 
ders — reams  in  men’s  arms — reams  on  men’s 
heads  and  porter’s  knots — reams  close  corded 
and  reams  loosened,  reams  of  all  weights  and 
sires — reams  on  which  wise  thoughts,  and 
grave  language,  and  fierce  invective,  and  wit 
and  sarcasm,  and  truth  and  falsehood,  and 
polemics  and  balderdash  will  alike  be  print¬ 
ed  ; — we  are  in  a  wilderness  of  newspapers 
in  which  an  imaginative  man  would  scarcely 
like  to  sleep — least  of  all  to  dream. 

But  we  have  not  yet  seen  all  there  is  to 
see.  There  are  the  combination-press,  at 
which  the  backs  of  country  bank  notes  and 
patent  medicine  stamps  are  printed — quite  a 
curious  sight — the  machine  at  which  the 
postage  envelopes  are  embossed,  and  the  ma¬ 
chine  also  in  wmch  the  envelopes  are  folded. 

Of  the  combination-press  it  would  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  give  an  idea  without  a  diagram  ;  but 
we  may  say,  that  it  differs  from  an  ordinary 
letter-press  in  the  fact  that  it  prints  two  or 
more  colors  at  one  operation — that  is  to  say, 
before  the  sheet  of  paper  leaves  the  platten 
to  which  it  is  fixed.  Tliis  is  accomplished 
by  means  of  duplicate  plates  or  surfaces  which 
fit  into  each  other  with  the  greatest  exact¬ 
ness,  and  a  double  set  of  rolling  and  inking 
apparatus.  As  soon  as  one  half  of  the  bank 
note  or  patent  medicine  plate  has  received 
the  ink  from  one  set  of  rollers  (say  the  red)  it 
moves  forward,  and  the  other  plate  rising  up, 
receives  the  other  set  of  rollers ;  they  are 
then  united — that  is,  the  one  fits  into  or  fills 
the  interstices  left  in  the  other;  and  the 
whole  passes  under  the  platten,  and,  receiv¬ 
ing  the  impression,  comes  out  a  perfectly 
printed  sheet  in  two  colors.  To  be  properly 
understood,  however,  this  machine  must  be 
seen  at  work.  It  is  worked  by  steam,  and 
its  chief  peculiarity  consists  in  an  elbow -jcant 
below,  by  which  the  duplicate  apparatus  b 
made  to  act. 
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Being  warned  that  time  is  flying,  we  hasten 
to  examine  the  steam-embossing  machine,  by 
which  the  postage  envelopes  are  printed : 
and  after  passing  along  several  passages,  and 
through  some  of  the  rooms  we  had  prenously 
visited,  we  arrive  within  sight  of  the  appara¬ 
tus.  It,  or  rather  they — for  there  are  four 
machines — are  lodged  in  a  small  well-lighted 
apartment ;  but  what  with  the  rattle  of  the 
machines,  the  hiss  of  the  steam,  and  the  swift 
motion  of  the  boys’  fingers  as  they  “  lay  on” 
and  “  take  off”  the  plain  and  embossed  en¬ 
velopes,  we  can  at  first  discover  nothing  more 
than  a  complicated  heap  of  wheeb,  in  which 
two  little  red  rollers  and  a  kind  of  hammer 
are  the  most  conspicuous  objects.  But  soon 
we  begin  to  perceive  the  mod  a*  operandi, 
which  we  will  endeavor  to  make  as  plain  as 
we  can  upon  paper. 

The  principle  of  this  machine  b  the  same 
as  an  ordinary  embossing  press  worked  b^* 
steam ;  but  the  peculmrity  of  it  b,  that  it 
both  inks,  embosses,  and  prints  at  the  same 
operation — the  die  striking  at  a  leather  coun¬ 
terpart  by  which  the  paper  is  forced  into  the 
interstices  of  the  steel  die,  and  producing 
the  embossed  surface.  The  mechanbm  in¬ 
cludes  an  inking  apparatus ;  and  this  is,  we 
believe,  the  first  instance  in  which  embossed 
stamps  have  been  inked  by  machinery.  Now, 
to  allow  the  die  to  be  properly  inked,  and 
also  to  pass  the  envelope  under  the  part 
which  is  equivalent  to  the  platten  or  head  of 
a  printing  machine,  it  is  necessary  for  it  to 
rise  and  fall  considerably — about  four  and 
a-half  inches,  we  were  told ;  and  as  thb  would 
necessarily  render  the  operation  a  compara¬ 
tively  slow  one,  an  ingenious  plan  is  intro¬ 
duced,  which,  by  means  of  a  hammer  or  steel 
punch,  three  inches  long,  inter\’ening  between 
the  top  of  the  screw  and  the  bolt  to  which 
the  die  is  affixed,  greatly  facilitates  the  opera¬ 
tion.  The  screw,  therefore,  strikes  this 
punch,  which  transmits  the  blow  to  the  bolt ; 
and  the  bolt  in  like  manner  transmits  it  to 
the  die.  By  this  introduction  of  the  punch 
when  the  blow  is  struck,  and  its  retraction 
when  the  bolt  has  to  rise,  the  vertical  motion 
of  the  screw  is  lessened  three  inches  ;  that  b, 
instead  of  four  and  a-half  inches  of  ri.se  and 
fall,  the  screw  has  only  a  depression  of  one 
and  a-half  inches ;  and  thus  of  course  per¬ 
forms  its  operation  in  one  third  of  the  time 
that  it  would  otherwise  require,  the  press 
doing  three  times  the  work  of  an  ordinary 
steam  embossing  press  in  a  like  given  time. 
Or  the  description  may  be  simplified  by  in¬ 
stancing  the  ordinary  labor  of  driving  a  nail. 
If,  instead  of  letting  the  hammer  in  the  right 
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hand  fall  directly  on  the  head  of  the  nail,  we  I 
introduce  a  punch,  held  in  the  other  hand,  ] 
between  the  hammer  and  the  nail,  it  follows  I 
that,  this  process  goin^  on  continuously,  a  ' 
great  saving  of  time  will  be  the  result ;  and  | 
the  hammer  and  punch,  taken  together  with  ■ 
the  self-inking  rollers,  is  the  great  peculiarity 
of  the  postage  envelope  embossing  machine. 

If  all  the  envelopes  thus  stamped  daily 
were  laid  end  to  end,  they  would  reach  above  ■ 
five  miles ;  and  if  all  the  letters  posted  in  | 
Great  Britain  on  any  single  day,  except  Sun-  ' 
day,  were  placed  in  like  manner,  they  would  ■ 
reach  to  Oxford  and  about  twenty  miles  be-  1 
yond  !  The  revenue  by  the  sale  of  postage  i 
stamps  is  about  a  million :  and  it  is  daily  in-  | 
creasing;  more  children  learning  to  write, 
every  day,  and  more  people  getting  to  un-  I 
derstand  the  value  of  a  letter,  though  it  be 
merely  one  that  hopes  they  are  in  good  j 
health,  as  it  “  leaves  the  writer  at  present.”  1 
By  an  excellent  system  of  book-keeping,  . 
the  stock  of  envelopes  in  Somerset  Hou.xe 
can  at  any  time  be  taken  in  about  an  hour :  ; 
the  quantities  given  out  to  be  stamped  are  , 
accounted  for  day  by  day,  so  that  any  loss 
by  waste  or  abstraction  is  at  once  discovered. 
Indeed,  so  exact  are  the  calculations,  that  the 
slightest  error  in  counting  the  number  of 
sheets  sent  to  be  folded  is  shown  in  the  next 
day’s  work.  Each  machine  produces  about 
forty  reams,  or  twenty  thousand  impressions 
daily ;  and  as  boys  are  necessarily  employed 
in  this  department  of  the  government  ser¬ 
vice,  an  e,xcellent  system  of  rewards  and 
punishments  has  been  devised  to  render  them 
careful  of  the  property  under  their  care.  If 
they  spoil  more  than  a  certain  determinate 
number  of  envelopes  one  day,  they  have  to 
make  good  the  deficiency  the  next  day  by 
extra  labor,  and  a  sort  of  multiplication  table 
has  been  devised  for  the  purpose  of  determin¬ 
ing  the  number  to  be  worked  as  punishment. 

With  regard  to  the  adhesive  postage 
stamps,  or  “  queen’s  heads”  as  they  are  com¬ 
monly  called,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  say  that 
they  are  printed  by  contract  by  Messrs.  Per¬ 
kins  and  Bacon  of  Fleet  Street.  The  origi¬ 
nal  steel  die  has  been  multiplied  a  great 
number  of  times,  and  a  plate  containing  two 
hundred  and  forty  impressions  —  a  sove¬ 
reign’s  worth — is  worked  at  an  ordinary  cop¬ 
per-plate  press.  The  sheets  of  paper  are 
counted  out  to  the  contractors,  and  returned 
by  them  ready  dried  and  gummed  at  the 
back,  as  they  are  sold  in  the  shops.  Of 
course  the  necessary  precautions  are  taken 
to  prevent  surreptitious  copies  being  worked 
from  the  plate  ;  and  these  precautions  are  so 


many  and  so  exact,  that  the  successful  com¬ 
mission  of  fraud  is  almost  impossible. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  folding  machine. 

It  is  at  work  on  the  premises  of  Messrs. 
Delarue,  the  contractors  of  the  government 
for  envelopes;  and  thither,  having  wished 
the  superintendent  a  cordial  good  afternoon, 
we  bent  our  steps. 

But  not  before  we  have  put  to  flight  a  lit¬ 
tle  romance  that  pertains  to  the  outer  walls 
of  the  offices  of  the  Inland  Revenue.  It  is 
a  pity  to  destroy  the  romance  of  the  story,  it 
is  so  pretty.  On  the  wall,  just  above  the 
first-floor  window,  and  hanging,  as  it  were, 
in  the  interstices  of  the  stones,  is  the  white 
face  of  a  watch.  Now  the  story  goes,  that 
a  laboring  man  once  fell  from  the  top  of  the 
building,  and  that  in  falling,  the  ribbon  of  his 
watch  caught  the  projecting  stonework,  and 
so  saved  him  from  a  dreadful  death.  In 
gratitude  for  his  wonderful  escape,  he  de¬ 
sired  that  his  watch  might  be  placed  as  near 
as  possible  to  tlie  spot  where  his  life  had 
been  saved  ;  and  the  authorities,  more  com¬ 
plaisant  than  government  officials  generally, 
are  safB  to  have  complied  with  his  wish. 
This  is  the  story  which  is  repeated  daily  to 
wondering  scores.  It  is  a  pity  to  disturb  it; 
but  the  truth  is,  that  the  watch-face — fur  it  is 
only  a  face — is  nothing  more  than  a  meridian 
mark  for  a  portable  transit  instrument,  placed 
near  the  window  of  one  of  the  rooms  inside 
by  the  officers  of  the  Royal  Society ! 

We  proceed  now  to  Bunhifl-row,  where 
we  are  politely  received  by  Messrs.  Delarue, 
who  accompany  us  through  their  excellent- 
ly-appointed  establishment,  and  eventually 
intr^uce  us  to  the  apartment  containing 
the  wonderful  folding  machine,  or  rather 
some  eight  or  ten  of  them.  And  here  we  are 
astonished  indeed  ;  for  we  see  a  machine  no* 
larger  than  an  ordinary  kitchen  table,  with  a 
couple  of  twisted  arms  constantly  moving  up 
and  down,  and  attended  by  a  single  bov,. 
which  goes  on  folding,  creasing,  gumming 
and  packing  postage  envelopes  at  the  rate  of 
forty-five  a  minute!  It  is  difficult  to  de¬ 
scribe  it  without  diagrams,  but  we  will  try. 
The  folding  machine,  then,  is  the  joint  in¬ 
vention  of  Messrs.  Hill  and  Walter  Dela¬ 
rue,  and  may  be  understood  to  consist  of  a 
moveable  bed  or  platten,  with  a  pair  of 
boxes  the  exact  size  of  the  envelope  desired, 
working  above,  and  a  series  of  four  iron 
rollers  with  fixed  wings  or  flaps,  in  shape 
corresponding  to  the  flaps  on  the  paper 
envelope.  The  sheet  of  paper,  cut  and  fash¬ 
ioned  like  an  open  envelope,  is  placed  on 
the  platten,  when  one  of  the  boxes  descends 
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and  creases  it ;  the  other  box  working  inside 
it  immediately  following,  which  leaves  the 
envelope  in  the  condition  of  a  paper  box 
with  raised  disjointed  sides.  Concurrently 
with  or  rather  immediately  following  this 
action,  the  rollers  make  a  single  revolution, 
and  the  flaps  fold  down  the  whole  so  as  to 
form  a  perfect  envelope,  folded  and  gummed, 
ready  for  use.  An  iron-hand  with  a  sponge 
armed  with  gum  passes  over  the  edges  of 
each  envelope  immediately  after  it  has  taken 
its  place  on  the  platten,  and  the  rollers  fol¬ 
lowing,  crease  down  the  sides  which  previ¬ 
ously  stood  up,  and  so  press  the  gummed 
edges  together.  When  perfected,  the  enve¬ 
lopes  are  taken  from  the  folder  by  two  India- 
rubber  fingers,  and  deposited  in  a  place  by 
themselves  ;  so  that  when  a  sufficient  number 
are  gathered  together,  they  may  be  removed 
in  such  perfect  order  that  they  only  require 
to  be  shuffled  up  like  a  pack  of  cards  and 
counted,  before  they  are  in  a  selling  condi¬ 
tion. 

This  machine,  though  apparently  so  sim- 

f)le,  was  the  work  of  immense  thought  and 
abor ;  and  looking  on  it,  we  are  compelled 
to  acknowledge  that  nothing  appears  beyond 
the  powers  of  man,  by  study  and  ingenuity, 
to  accomplish.  Having  to  compete  with 
the  cheapest  kind  of  labor,  the  folding  ma¬ 
chine  was  necessarily  obliged  to  be  both 
exact  and  expeditious  ;  and  in  both  requisites 
it  has  been  found  to  so  well  answer  the  ex¬ 
pectations  ot  its  inventors,  that  there  is 
every  probability  of  its  eventually  super¬ 
seding  hand-labor  in  that  particular  branch 
of  industry.  The  envelopes  themselves  are 
cut  into  their  peculiar  shape  by  an  ingenious 
machine,  the  knives  of  which  pa.ss  through 
a  ream  of  paper  with  as  much  ease  as  if  it 
were  cheese  instead  of  cream-laid  post. 

Stamp  duties  were  first  imposed  in  Hol¬ 
land  in  1624  ;  though  we  have  in  the  suc¬ 
cession  duties  (viresima  hereriitatum — the 
twentieth  penny  of  inheritances)  exacted  by 
Augustus  from  the  Romans,  the  earliest 
example  of  a  tax  upon  the  transference  of 
property  from  the  dead  to  the  living.  Many 
of  the  casualities  of  the  feudal  law  were  of 
the  same  nature ;  but  the  Dutch,  as  before 
stated,  were  the  first  to  adopt  legacy  duties 
in  the  modem  form — a  tax  which,  however 
objectionable  in  principle,  is  easily  collected, 
and  little  felt  by  those  who  pay  it,  as  a  man 
who  inherits  the  riches  of  others  seldom  ob¬ 
jects  to  the  state  taking  a  per  centage.  The 
chief  cause  of  complaint  appears  to  be  that 
legacy  duties  are  payable  only  on  moveable 
property. 


But  to  resume  our  brief  histor}’  of  Stamps  : 
it  was  not  long  before  the  other  European 
states  followed  the  example  of  Holland ; 
for  as  Adam  Smith  very  pithily  remarks — 
there  is  “  no  art  which  one  government 
sooner  learns  of  another  than  that  of  drain¬ 
ing  the  pockets  of  the  people ;  and  as  an¬ 
other  popular  writer  has  observed,  the  only 
text  of  Scripture  on  which  all  rulers  are 
agreed,  is  that  which  tells  us  that  there 
went  out  a  decree  from  Caesar  Augustus 
that  all  the  world  should  be  taxed.”  Stamps 
were  introduced  into  England  about  fifty 
years  after  (1671)  the  successful  experiment 
in  the  Low  Countries ;  and  having  been 
found  to  work  tolerably  well — that  is  to  say, 
that  the  people  paid  them  without  much 
more  grumbling,  or  much  more  law  than  is 
common  to  most  other  taxes — a  revision  of 
the  stamp  duties  took  place  in  1693  (5  Wil¬ 
liam  and  Mary,  c.  21,)  from  which  period 
they  were  gradully  extended ;  till,  besides 
crown  grants,  diplomas,  probates  of  wills, 
law,  and  other  formal  proceedings,  every  in¬ 
strument  recording  a  transaction  between 
two  individuals  was  subjected  to  a  stamp 
duty  before  it  could  be  used  evidence  in 
a  court  of  justice. 

The  stamps  on  newspapers  were  first  im¬ 
posed  in  1712,  as  a  remedy  “against  sedi¬ 
tious  papers  and  factious  rumors.”  The  first 
stamp  duty,  which  arose  with  queen  Anne’s 
government,  was  a  comparatively  moderate 
one,  being  a  half-a-penny  a  copy,  which  was 
gradually  increased  to  four  pence,  with  a 
discount  of  twenty  per  cent.,  at  which  rate 
it  continued  till  1836  ;  when  on  the  15th  of 
September  of  that  year,  it  was  reduced  to 
its  present  rate  of  one  penny  (6  and  7  Wm. 
IV.  c.  76.)  with  a  duty  of  a  half-penny 
upon  supplements  or  extra  sheets,  provided 
they  bear  on  their  faces  indisputable  evidence 
of  their  not  being  separate  and  indep>endent 
newspapers.  To  show,  however,  how  inope¬ 
rative  has  been  the  tax  as  a  remedy  against 
“  seditious  papers  and  factious  rumors,”  it 
may  not  be  improper  to  say,  that  in  1782, 
the  number  of  newspapers  in  this  country 
was  sixty-one,  fifty  of  which  were  published 
in  England,  eight  in  Scotland,  and  three  (!) 
in  Ireland  ;  while  in  1840,  only  fifty-eight 
years  afterwards,  the  number  of  newspapers 
published  in  Great  Britain  had  increased  to 
554;  of  which  137  were  printed  in  London, 
247  in  the  English  provinces,  73  in  Scotland, 
and  97  in  Ireland  and  the  channel  islands; 
while  the  total  number  of  stamps  issued  in 
that  year  was  50,774,037,  of  which  31,405,- 
056  were  issued  in  London  alone.  The  pre- 
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sent  number  of  newspapers  published,  and  | 
newspaper  stamps  issued,  is  not  exactly  as¬ 
certained,  but  it  may  be  taken  to  be  about  a 
third  more  than  the  6gures  given  above. 
But  to  show,  on  the  other  hand,  how  hardly 
these  taxes  on  knowledge  press  on  the  energy 
and  spirit  of  enterprise,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  while  London,  with  a  stamp  and  adver¬ 
tisement  duty,  has  only  ten  daily  papers, 
Paris,  with  a  smaller  population,  has  twenty- 
nine,  and  New  York,  with  a  less  number  of 
readers  still,  forty-three :  the  number  of 
newspapers  circulating  without  stamps  in  the 
United  States  averaging  annually  upwards 
of  110,000,000.  It  is  something,  nowith- 
standing,  to  boast  that  in  point  of  influence 
and  character,  the  London  press  stands  be¬ 
fore  any  other  in  the  world.  The  above  figures 
are  extracted  from  McCulloch’s  Dictionary  of 
Commerce. 

To  return ; — after  the  imposition  of  a 
stamp  duty  on  newspapers  and  legacies, 
stamps  were  likewise  found  a  convenient  me¬ 
thod  of  taxing  particular  classes  of  persons, 
as  physicians,  barristers,  and  attorneys,  who 
are  taxed  before  they  can  receive  a  fee  or 
obuin  a  client ;  notaries,  bankers,  pawnbro¬ 
kers,  auctioneers,  appraisers,  and  hawkers, 
who  are  not  qualified  to  present  a  bill,  issue 
a  check-book,  dispose  of  a  picture,  value  a  | 
roomful  of  furniture,  or  sell  a  copper  tea¬ 
kettle,  till  they  have  obtained  permission  and 
paid  for  a  yearly  license  for  the  privilege. 

The  stamp  acts,  voluminous  in  number 
and  extent,  were  consolidated  in  1815  (55 
George  111.,  c.  184)  and  since  mitigated  in 
several  respects,  particularly  as  regards  cer¬ 
tain  law  proceedings.  At  present  the  prin¬ 
cipal  stamps  used  in  commercial  transactions 
are  those  on  bills  and  promissory  notes — so 
that  when  Thomas  Green,  EIsq.,  draws  an 
accommodation  Bill  (vulgo,  flies  a  kite)  for 
£100  for  two  months,  for  the  benefit  of  his 
very  dear  friend.  Captain  Rook,  of  the  Horse 
Marines,  who  wears  such  well-made  clothes. 


and  plays  billiards  so  excellently,  the  govern¬ 
ment  becomes  a  party  to  the  fraud  on  the 
public,  to  the  extent  of  a  stamp  duty  of  four 
shillings  and  sixpence  on  the  transaction  ! — 
debentures  and  insurance  policies;  so  that 
when  poor  Mr.  Struggle,  author  and  editor, 
contrives  to  save  £40  per  annum  from  his 
precarious  income,  for  the  purpose  of  pro¬ 
viding  for  his  wife  and  eight  little  ones  when 
he  shall  be  taken  from  them,  the  powers  that 
be  mulct  him  of  £3  ;  fire  and  sea  insurances, 
protests  and  receipts. 

In  1842,  the  stamp  duties  in  Ireland, 
formerly  lower  than  those  in  the  sister  king¬ 
dom,  were  raised  to  the  same  level,  until 
October,  1845,  when  (by  5  and  6  Viet.  c.  82,) 
they  were  again  in  part  remitted. 

There  is  no  evading  the  operation  of  the 
stamp  act.  The  stamps  on  newspapers  must 
be  paid  before  a  single  copy  can  be  issued, 
under  a  penalty  of  £20  for  each  copy  sold 
without  a  stamp ;  a  receipt  on  unstamped 
paper  for  a  sum  above  £5  is  not  admitted  as 
evidence  in  a  court  of  law ;  an  agreement  on 
unstamped  paper  is  invalid,  and  cannot  be  en¬ 
forced  ;  a  bill  of  exchange  drawn  on  un¬ 
stamped  paper,  or  on  paper  with  an  insuflfi- 
cient  stamp,  is  inadmissible  as  evidence,  and 
irrecoverable,  in  fact ;  and  so  through  every 
transaction  in  law,  commerce,  and  even  love 
and  marriage,  where  the  giving  or  taking  of 
money  forms  a  part  of  the  agreement. 

We  might  go  further,  but  we  think  w« 
have  thrown  some  little  light  on  a  few  of  the 
mysteries  of  Somerset  House,  and  initiated 
the  reader  slightly  into  what  is  daily  trans¬ 
acted  within  that  very  qniet,  dull,  dusty- 
looking  building  called  the  Inland  Revenue- 
office  ;  though  it  should  be  stated  that  some 
part  of  the  business — that  connected  with 
the  licensing  of  hackney  carriages,  drivers, 
conductors,  and  watermen — is  carried  on  at 
the  Excise-office,  Broad  Street  Buildings,  in 
the  City  of  London.  G.  E.  P.. 
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OcR  health  and  happiness  depend  very 
much  on  the  way  in  which  we  regulate  our 
lives.  Strange  as  it  may  appear,  there  is  a 
discipline  which  should  be  observed  in  our 
sleeping,  as  well  as  in  our  waking  hours. 
But  after  all,  what  is  sleep  ?  “  It  is  so  like 
death,"  said  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  “  that  I 
cannot  trust  myself  to  it  without  my  prayers." 
Our  medical  philosophers  j)uzzle  themselves 
in  vain  to  account  for  it ;  and  move  about  in 
a  circle  of  truisms,  reminding  us  of  the  kitten 
described  by  Goethe,  everlastingly  playing 
with  its  own  tail. 

Let  us  now  draw  near  to  the  bedside,  and 
consider  more  attentively  this  mysterious 
state.  Let  us  examine  the  phenomena  of 
Sleep. 

It  vill  be  observed  that  the  breathing  is 
slower  than  it  is  when  we  are  awake  ;  the  in¬ 
spirations  are  fuller  and  deeper,  and  there  is 
a  greater  interval  between  them.  They  also 
take  place  with  an  increased  sound ;  and, 
when  very  forcible,  the  most  “  unmusical  ” 
of  instruments,  viz.,  the  nose,  is  “  called  up¬ 
on  "  for  a  song — and  snoring  occurs ;  more 
especially  if  the  tongue  touch  the  palate,  or 
the  mouth  remain  partially  open.  In  these 
cases  the  inspired  and  expired  air  encounters 
an  obstruction  ;  and  when  the  soft  palate  at 
the  back  of  the  mouth  is  thrown  thereby  into 
a  state  of  vibration,  a  louder  and  more  dis¬ 
cordant  noise  is  produced.  Many  persons, 
however,  particularly  young  people  who  are 
delicate,  breathe  very  gently  ;  their  respira¬ 
tion  during  sleep  is  sometimes  scarcely  au¬ 
dible. 

We  have  known  a  lady  in  extreme  grief  lie 
in  a  kind  of  trance,  breathing  so  feebly  for 
nearly  a  fortnight,  that  her  respiration  was 
scarcely  perceptible  to  the  ear.  It  is  the 
same  in  infancy  ;  and  under  the  exhaustion 
produced  by  many  diseases,  there  would  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  no  manifest  boundary  between 
sleep  and  death.  Like  the  respiration,  the 
circulation  also  diminishes  in  rapidity  ;  the 
pulse  becomes  slower  and  fuller.  The  ves- 
*  sels  of  the  skin  relax  ;  and  it  has  been  proved 
that  a  person  sleeping  healthfully  and  without 


any  artificial  means  to  promote  it,  will,  during 
an  undisturbed  sleep  in  a  given  space  of  time, 
perspire  insensibly  twice  as  much  as  a  person 
awake.  The  temperature  of  the  body,  under 
such  circumstances,  falls  somewhat  below  its 
waking  standard ;  which,  in  the  management 
or  discipline  of  sleep,  is  a  matter  of  consider¬ 
able  importance.  On  this  account,  during 
sleep,  there  is  less  resistance  to  the  cooling 
power  and  morbid  effects  of  cold  than  when 
we  are  awake.  “  Therefore,”  says  Dr.  EHiot- 
son,  persons  cover  their  heads  before  going 
to  sleep  ;  and  when  habit  has  not  overcome 
the  necessity  for  this,  cold  is  continually 
caught  from  its  neglect.  A  draught  of  air  is 
far  more  dangerous  in  the  sleeping  state,  and 
the  back  of  the  body  appears  less  vigorous 
than  the  front,  as  a  draught  at  the  back  is 
much  more  dangerous  than  in  front.”  The 
cause  of  this  is  obvious :  the  cold  strikes  di¬ 
rectly  on  the  spinal  column — the  back-bone 
having,  unlike  the  chest,  very  little  muscular 
protection.  It  is  important,  therefore,  that 
during  sleep  the  back  should  be  well  covered. 
Dr.  Elliotson  adds,  that  “  agues  are  caught 
more  readily  if  persons  fall  asleep  ;"  which 
may  be  explained  by  this  simple  fact,  that 
although  the  muscular  system  is  relaxed  and 
prostrate,  and  the  organs  of  sense  veiled,  as  it 
were,  from  communion  with  the  external 
world,  the  processes  of  absorption,  digestion, 
and  nutrition  go  on  with  increased  activity. 
The  function  of  absorption  is  particularly  ac¬ 
tive,  which  explains  the  danger  of  sleeping  in 
marshy  places,  or  where  there  is  a  succession 
of  palludal  exhalations.  Already  we  have 
observed,  that  during  sleep — when  the  ner¬ 
vous  system  is  in  repose,  the  temp>erature  of 
the  body  is  reduced — there  is  less  animal  heat 
generated ;  hence  arises  the  danger  of  yield¬ 
ing  to  sleep  when  exposed  to  cold.  “The 
power  of  intense  cold  in  producing  sleep,"  as 
Dr.  Macnish  observed,  is  very  great  m  the 
human  subject;  and  nothing  in  the  winter 
season  is  more  common  than  to  find  people 
lying  dead  in  the  fields  and  the  highways 
from  such  a  cause.  When  Dr.  Solander  was 
crossing  the  mountains  which  divide  Sweden 
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from  Norway,  in  company  with  Sir  Joseph 
Banks  and  several  other  gentlemen,  he  warn¬ 
ed  them,  saying,  “  Whoever  sits  down  will 
sleep ;  and  whoever  sleeps  will  wake  no  more.” 
Shortly  afterwards  Dr.  Solander  was  the  first 
who  felt  an  irresistible  inclination  to  lie  down, 
and  one  of  his  fellow  travellers.  Mr.  Rich¬ 
mond,  persisted  in  doing  the  same,  declaring 
that  “  he  desired  nothing  better  than  to  lie 
down  and  die.”  Both  lay  down.  Finding  it 
impossible  to  proceed  with  them,  Sir  Joseph 
Banks  and  the  rest  lit  Gres  with  brushwood 
around  them  ;  having  done  which.  Sir  Joseph 
endeavored  to  wake  Dr.  Solander,  and  hap¬ 
pily  succeeded  ;  but  though  he  had  not  slept 
five  minutes,  he  had  almost  lost  the  use  of  his 
limbs,  and  the  muscles  were  so  shrunk,  that 
the  shoes  fell  from  his  feet.  He  consented 
to  go  forward  with  such  assistance  as  could 
be  given  him  ;  but  no  attempts  to  relieve  Mr. 
Richmond  were  successful — he  died  on  the 
spot.  In  severe  winter  weather,  when  the 
poor  suffer  much  from  cold,  blankets  are  al¬ 
most  as  indispensable  to  them  as  food. 

In  order,  however,  that  we  may  enjoy  these 
advantages,  it  behooves  us  to  consider  in  what 
manner  sleep  should  be  disciplined,  for  when 
we  consider  “  how  use  doth  breed  a  habit  in 
a  man,”  it  is  obvious  that  even  this  “  wide 
blessing,”  may  be  strangely  abused.  We 
may,  therefore,  fairly  ask  what  is  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  sleep  which  a  reasonable  man  should 
be  contented  with  ? 

This  is  somewhat  a  difficult  question.  Tall 
and  bulky  people  require  more  sleep  than 
short  and  thin  people ;  men  than  women ; 
and  all  animals  sleep  longer  in  winter  than  in 
summer.  Age,  constitution,  climate,  occupa¬ 
tion,  and  a  variety  of  incidental  causes  must 
be  taken  into  consideration.  During  the  first 
three  months  of  life,  nutrition  and  sleep  con¬ 
stitute  the  whole  sum  of  existence ;  the  infant 
awakes  when  hungry  to  take  nourishment ; 
when  satisfied  it  falls  asleep  again.  As  the 
development  of  the  nervous  system,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  goes  on  at  this  period  with  remarka¬ 
ble  rapidity,  the  more  it  sleeps  the  better. 
In  extreme  old  age  much  sleep  is  also  re- 
uired.  The  famous  Dr.  Thomas  Parr,  who 
led  at  the  extraordinary  age  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty-two  years  and  nine  months,  latterly 
slept  away  the  greater  part  of  his  existence. 
We  knew  an  old  lady,  one  hundred  and  five 
years  of  age,  in  Elssex,  who  slept  nearly  twen¬ 
ty  out  of  the  twenty-four  hours.  Youth  and 
young  adults  sleep,  habitually,  very  soundly : 
and  it  is  during  this  period  of  life  that  lazy 
and  sluggish  habits  are  easily  engendered. 
The  faculty  of  remaining  asleep  longer  than 


is  neeeasary  cannot  be  indulged  in  without 
impairing  the  strength  both  of  the  body  and 
mind.  The  continued  depression  of  the  nerv¬ 
ous  system  and  excessive  transpiration,  occa¬ 
sion  physical  debility,  while  the  intellectual 
faculties,  from  constantly  slum'bering  in  a 
state  of  inactivity,  become  gradually  enfee¬ 
bled.  Valengin  relates  the  case  of  a  young 
man,  who,  in  consequence  of  too  much  sleep, 
became  lethargic,  and  died  at  the  age  of 
twenty-three  years.  Boerhaave  gives  an  ac¬ 
count  of  a  physician,  who,  from  excessive 
sleep,  became  mentally  imbecile,  and  per¬ 
ished,  miserably,  in  a  hospital.  The  somno¬ 
lency  of  the  fat  boy  in  Pickwick  is,  by  no 
means,  an  exaggeration.  Persons  have  ex¬ 
isted  who  have  almost  dozed  away  their 
entire  existence.  One  Elizabeth  Oven,  Dr. 
Macnish  says,  spent  three-fourths  of  her  life 
in  sleep.  Another  woman,  Elizabeth  Perkins, 
would  sleep  for  ten  or  eleven  days  at  a  time, 
and  then  spontaneously  awake,  and  go  about 
as  usual.  The  “  Sleeping  Lady  of  Nismes” 
(as  she  was  called)  bad  attacks  of  somno¬ 
lency  which  lasted  sometimes  for  days — and 
even  months.  Her  sleep  was  remarkable, 
during  the  brief  interval  of  her  wakefulness, 
she  hurriedly  swallowed  small  quantities  of 
broth,  which  was  kept  ready  prepared  for 
her.  When  the  somnolency  bad  continued 
for  six  months,  it  left  her  suddenly  for  six 
months,  and  then  attacked  her  again,  leaving 
another  interval  of  six  months.  At  length 
the  affection  gradually  disappeared  alto¬ 
gether,  and  she  lived  to  the  age  of  eighty- 
one,  and  eventually  died  of  dropsy.  Sleep, 
therefore — too  prolonged  sleep— may  be¬ 
come  a  disease ;  nay  more,  persons,  from 
habit,  may  bring  themselves  to  sleep  when 
they  will  and  wake  when  they  will.  Quin, 
the  celebrated  comedian;  Napoleon;  the 
philosopher  Reid  ;  and  Captain  Barclay,  the 
great  pedestrian,  are  said  to  have  commanded 
this  faculty. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  persons  have 
lived  in  a  state  of  constant  wakefulness,  and 
scarcely  slept  at  all ;  we  frequently,  indeed, 
meet  with  individuals  of  an  active,  nervous 
temperament,  who  habitually  require  very 
little  sleep.  The  celebrated  General  Elliot 
never  slept  more  than  four  hours  of  the 
twenty-four;  his  food  condsting  wholly  of 
bread,  water,  and  vegetables.  Frederick  the 
Great  of  Prussia,  and  the  eminent  John 
Hunter,  ‘never  slept  more  than  five  hours 
during  the  same  period.  Dr.  Gooch  gives  an 
instance  of  a  man  who  slept  for  only  fifteen 
minutes  out  of  the  twenty-four  hours.  Sir 
>  Gilbert  Blanc  states,  that  General  Pichegru 
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informed  him  that,  in  the  course  of  his  active 
campaigns,  he  had,  for  a  whole  year,  not 
slept  more  than  one  out  of  every  twenty-four 
hours.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  mental 
activity,  accompanied  by  anxiety,  will  keep 
up  an  excitement  of  the  brain  which  will 
produce  a  state  of  constant  watchfulness. 
Boerhaave  says,  that  after  his  mind,  on  one 
occasion,  had  been  greatly  overworked,  he 
could  not  sleep  for  six  weeks ;  and  it  is  well 
known  that  sleeplessness  is  one  of  the  most 
ordinary  symptoms  of  insanity.  In  a  state 
of  health,  the  amount  of  sleep  required  to 
restore  the  nervous  energy  averages,  we  con¬ 
ceive,  from  six  to  eight  hours.  Jeremy  Tay¬ 
lor  insisted  that  three  hours  sleep  was  suffi¬ 
cient  ;  Baxter,  four;  and  Wesley  recommends 
the  standard  to  be  limited  to  six  out  of  the 
twenty-four  hours.  We  believe  that  six 
hours  is,  with  many,  sufficient ;  it  is  so  with 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  few  statesmen, 
engaged  in  active  business,  allow  themselves 
a  longer  period  of  repose.  Three  or  four 
hours,  we  have  heard,  is  all  that  Lord 
Brougham,  in  his  best  days,  required,  and  he 
always  rose  sufficiently  refreshed ;  but  litera¬ 
ry  men  need  more  sleep  perhaps  than  others. 

•  We  are  informed,  by  Lockhart,  that  Sir  Wal¬ 
ter  Scott,  both  as  a  young  man  and  in  more 
advanced  age,  required  “  a  good  allowance  of 
sleep;” 'and  he,  on  principle,  indulged  in  it, 
saying  “  he  was  but  half  a  man  if  he  had  not 
full  seven  hours  of  utter  unconsciousness.” 
We  have  already  premised  that  tall  and  bulky 
people  require  more  sleep  than  short  people ; 
and  Sir  Walter,  besides  being  a  large  boned, 
was,  it  may  be  said,  a  tall  man. 

To  return.  Whatever  may  be  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  sleep  required,  early  rising  is  essential 
to  health,  and  promotes  longevity.  Almost 
all  men  who  have  distinguished  themselves 
in  Science,  Literature,  and  the  Arts,  have 
been,  as  Mr.  Macnish  states,  early  risers. 
The  industrious,  the  active-minded,  the  en¬ 
thusiast  in  pursuit  of  knowledge  or  gmn,  are 
up  betimes  in  their  respective  oocupations, 
while  the  sluggard  wastes  the  most  beautiful 
period  of  life  m  pernicious  slumber.  Homer, 
Virgil,  and  Horace,  are  all  represented  as 
early  risers;  the  same  was  the  case  with 
Paley,  Franklin,  Priestley,  Parkhurst,  and 
Buffon ;  the  last  of  whom  ordered  his  servant 
to  awaken  him  every  morning,  and  compel 
him  to  get  up  by  force  if  he  evinced  any  re¬ 
luctance,  for  which  service  he  was  Rewarded 
with  a  crown  each  day,  which  recompense 


he  forfeited  if  he  did  not  oblige  his  master  to 
get  out  of  bed  before  the  clock  struck  six. 
Bishop  Jewel  and  Barnet  rose  every  morning 
at  four  o’clock.  Sir  Thomas  More  did  the 
same  thing.  Napoleon  was  an  early  riser,  so 
were  Frederick  the  Great  and  Charles  the 
Twelfth  ;  so  is  her  present  Majesty ;  and  so 
are  almost  all  the  nobility  in  attendance  upon 
the  Court.  That  early  rising  tends  to  pro¬ 
long  life,  appears  to  be  clearly  proved.  One 
of  our  most  eminent  Judges,  Lord  Mansfield, 
was  at  the  pmns  of  collecting  some  curious 
evidence  on  this  subject.  When  he  presided 
in  his  judicial  capacity  over  the  Court,  he 
questioned  every  very  old  person  who  ap¬ 
peared  at  the  Bar,  respecting  his  habits. 
“  What  age  are  you?”  “  What  sort  of  life 
have  you  led — often  drunk,  eh?  ”  "  Please 

God,”  answered  a  man  upwards  of  ninety, 
“  I  have  seldom  gone  to  b^  sober  ;”  and  in 
fact  it  turned  out  that  while  some  of  these 
veterans  pleaded  guilty  to  habitual  intemper¬ 
ance,  and  others,  on  the  contrary,  attested 
their  uniform  sobriety,  all  agreed  on  one 
point — that  of  having  been  early  risers. 
Nevertheless,  the  morning  snooze  has,  we 
confess,  its  temptations.  Our  readers  will 
remember  Burns’  pleasant  little  song. 

“  Up  in  the  morning’s  no  for  me, 

Up  in  the  morning  early  ; 

When  a’  the  hills  are  cover’d  wi’  snaw,  'Z 
I’m  sure  it ’s  winter  fairly.” 

Thompson,  the  author  of  “The  Seasons,” 
pa.ssed  a  great  portion  of  his  time  in  bed. 

Dean  Swift,  we  are  told,  lay  in  bed  until 
eleven  o’clock  every  morning,  to  thmk  of  wit 
for  the  day.  Sir  Walter  Scott  observed,  “I 
like  to  lie  simmering  over  things  for  an  hour 
or  so  before  I  get  up — and  there’s  the  time 
I  am  dressing  to  overhaul  my  half- sleeping, 
half- waking  projet  de  Chapitre,  and  when  I 
get  the  paper  before  me,  it  commonly  runs 
off  pretty  easily.”  We  have  always  consi¬ 
dered  the  morning  toilette  should  be  gone 
through  very  methodically,  and  ver)'  delibe¬ 
rately  ;  it  is  a  ceremony  that  should  not ,  be 
too  hastily  performed  ;  during  the  operation 
of  shaving,  in  particular,  which  ought  always 
to  be  performed  slowly,  many  strange  fancies, 
and  thoughtful  suggestions  may  flit  across 
the  mind.  It  should,  however,  be  added 
that  Sir  Walter  Scott  during  the  greater  part 
of  his  life,  rose  by  five  o’clock,  and  that  his 
literary  work  was  chiefly  accomplished  before 
breakfast. 
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Death  of  Joanna  Baillie. — The  Time$  records, 
with  hriet  but  appropriate  expreeeion,  the  decease 
of  the  celebrated  dramatic  ]>oet.  Miss  Joanna  Baillie, 
whose  fame  is  indeliblj  inscribed  on  the  annals  of 
English  literature,  and  whose  genius,  reinarkuble  in 
character,  has  received  the  hontage  of  the  most  ex¬ 
alted  of  her  contemporaries.  Born  in  the  year  1762, 
in  the  manse  of  Bothwell,  near  Glasgow,  of  which 
place  her  father  was  minister,  her  great  age  connect¬ 
ed  her  with  a  period  signalized  by  the  most  re¬ 
markable  events,  and  equally  so  by  the  great  intel¬ 
lectual  impulse  which  then  leavened  the  social  mass. 
The  works  of  Joannie  Baillie  appeared  anonymous¬ 
ly,  creating  a  great  sensation,  which  was  much 
heightened  when,  contrary  to  all  expectation,  they 
were  found  to  be  the  writings  of  a  woman.  This 
impression  was  still  further  increased,  when  it  was 
discovered  that  the  authoress  was  still  young,  had 
always  led  a  secluded  life,  and  had,  therefore,  by 
the  force  of  imagination  alone,  Isidied  forth  produc¬ 
tions  usually  the  result  of  experience  and  much  in¬ 
tercourse  with  the  world.  Her  works  are  marked 
by  great  originality  and  invention,  for  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  her  dramas  are  not  in  general  historical,  nor 
stories  from  real  life,  but  combinations  wrought  out 
from  her  own  conceptions.  Her  knowledge  of  the 
human  heart,  of  its  wide  range  of  good  and  of  evil, 
of  its  multifarious,  changeful,  and  wayward  nature, 
was  great,  and  her  power  of  jKirtraying  character  has 
rarely  lieen  exceMed.  Her  female  portraits  are 
especially  lieautiful,  ai^d  jiossess  an  unusual  degree 
of  elevation  and  purity.  Tliough  her  fame  tendeil 
greatly  to  draw  her  into  society,  her  life  was  passed 
in  retirement  It  was  pure  and  moral  in  the  high¬ 
est  degree,  and  was  characterized  by  the  most  con¬ 
summate  integrity,  kindness,  and  active  benevo¬ 
lence.  She  was  an  instance  that  |K>etical  genius  of 
a  high  order  may  be  united  to  a  mind  well  regu¬ 
lated,  able  ami  willing  to  execute  the  ordinary  du¬ 
ties  of  life  in  an  exemplary  manner. 

But  a  few  days  liefore  her  death,  another  edition  of 
her  works  was  publisheiL  They  have  been  elegantly 
reprintcil  in  this  country,  by  A.  Hart,  of  Philadel¬ 
phia  On  occasion  of  their  reapjiearance,  the  Ath- 
enttum  thus  speaks  of  the  great  and  venerable  po¬ 
etess: 

“  Never  did  author  owe  less  of  his  success  to  the 
feverish  admiration  of  society  or  to  the  factitious 
influence  of  personal  efforta  Never  lias  woman 
more  honorably  ailorned  womanhoml  by  the  unob¬ 
trusive  privacy  of  her  life,  and  by  the  noble  forms 
and  features  of  her  poetical  creationa  We  need 
not  speak  again  of  her  Jane  de  Monfforf,  her  fhra, 
her  Aurora  in  that  delightful  drama  ‘the  Beacon.’ 
We  need  not  again  point  out  that  in  more  than  one 
instance — such  as  her  ‘llenriquez’ — she  has  gone 
imply,  naturally,  strongly,  to  the  very  ‘heart  of 
he  mystery’  of  man’s  strongest  passions  and  most 
«lemn  sacriflees.  We  need  not  again  descant  on 
er  lyrics,  as  among  the  freshest  and  sweetest  of 


their  kind  in  any  language.  Miss  BailKe’s  dramas, 
then,  are  all  here.  ‘The  Family  Legend’ — which, 
as  a  separate  play,  it  lias  been  long  diflicult  to  pro¬ 
cure — i^  of  course,  in  the  collection.  One  or  two 
fiersonal  poems  and  north-country  songs  have  lieen 
ailded  to  the  latter  |>art  of  the  volume, — and  with 
them  the  Oriental  legend,  ‘  Alialya  Baee but  none 
of  these  contain  fiaasages  with  which  we  should  like 
to  close  this  tribute  to  one  of  the  worthiest,  m<*t 
original,  and  most  gifted  of  women  who  lutve  en¬ 
riched  the  literature  of  England.” 

Death  of  Mr*.  Shelley. — We  have  to  record  the 
demise  of  this  lady,  the  daughter  of  Godwin  and 
Mary  Wollstonecraft,  and  the  authoress  of  “  Frank¬ 
enstein,”  “  Lodore,”  “  The  Last  Man,”  and  other 
works  of  less  note.  “Frankenstein,”  that  wild  and 
wondrous  tale,  excited  more  attention  on  its  ap- 
jH'arance,  and  has  lieeii  more  generally  read,  than 
any  of  her  later  publications.  It  is  not,  however, 
as  the  authoress  even  of  “Frankenstein,”  that  she 
derives  her  most  enduring  and  endearing  title  toour 
affectionate  remembrance,  but  as  the  faithful  ^d 
devoted  wife  of  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley.  We  maybe 
permitted  to  express  a  hojie,  even  thus  early,  tliat 
she  has  left  sufficient  materials  for  his  biography — 
which  still  remains  to  be  written.  We  know  that 
this  was  an  object  ever  present  to  her,  though  she 
felt  that  its  realization  “  would  come  mare  grace- 
fullv  from  other  liands  than  hers,” 

'file  delineation  of  his  mind  requires  master 
hand,  and  it  must  lie  profaned  by  no  othsa.'  A^^^ 
Mrs.  Shelley,  in  the  preface  to  the  yiosthumous  po¬ 
ems  published  in  1824,  names  Leigh  Hunt  as  “the 
person  licst  calculateil  for  such  an  undertaking,” 
we  feel  at  lilierty  to  remind  those  into  whose  pos¬ 
session  his  jMipers  and  correspondence  have  come, 
that  Shelley’s  com|>anion  and  friend  is  still  among 
us,  to  offer  this  last  tribute  to  the  poet’s  memory. — 
Literary  Gazette. 

Death  of  the  Dowager  Counte**  of  Charleville. 
’Tliis  lady  died  on  the  ‘i4th  ult.,  at  the  age  of  nine¬ 
ty.  She  possessed,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the  qual¬ 
ities  to  which  the  Sevignes  and  the  I)u  Deflanus  of 
P'rance  are  indebted  for  their  fame.  Her  maiden 
name  wa.s  Dawson.  She  was  with  Grattan  in  his 
last  illness,  during  the  memorable  interview  with 
the  late  Lord  Castlereagh,  when  that  noble  lord  an¬ 
nounced  to  him  that  he  was  to  be  buried  in  West¬ 
minster  AbWy.  She  was  the  jierson  to  whom  Lord 
Clare  communicated  the  remarkable  fact  (left  un¬ 
noticed  by  Moore,)  tliat  when  Lady  Eilward  Fitz¬ 
gerald  entreated  Lord  Clare  (then  Chancellor)  to 
give  her  an  order  to  see  her  hustiaiid  in  prison, 
Ixird  Clare  replied;  “I  have  no  power  to  give  you 
an  order,  but  I  can  take  any  one  I  like  with  me  to 
visit  any  prisoner,  and  my  carriage  is  at  the  door.” 

Her  chief  amusement,  almost  to  her  last  hour, 
was  painting,  and  the  style  of  art  she  cultivated  was 
the  very  highest  Her  generosity  was  boundless. 
Her  conversation  was  eminently  entertaining;  in¬ 
structive,  and  improving. 
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Biography  of  John.  Pye  Smith,  D.  li.,  L.,L.  J)., 
F.R.S.,yke.,  (tc. — ^The  Rev.  Dr.  Jou.v  Pve  Smith,  who, 
for  fifty  years,  was  one  of  the  tutors  of  Ilomerton  Col¬ 
lege,  ami,  for  the  greater  part  of  the  period.  Theo¬ 
logical  Professor— ^ied  on  the  evening  of  W ednes- 
day,  Feb.  6th,  and  was  buried  on  Saturday,  Feb. 
16tK  in  the  ground  so  appropriately  chosen  for  his 
last  resting-place.  It  is  not  much  that  W'e  can  say  re¬ 
specting  his  history — impossible  for  us  to  do  justice 
to  his  character  and  erudition — we  cannot,  ho  w- 
ever,  suffer  liis  course  to  terminate,  or  his  grave  to 
open  for,  or  to  close  over,  him,  without  an  attempt, 
at  least,  to  do  something  that  may  be  accepted  as  a 
slight  tribute  to  his  memory,  as  a  humble  offering 
to  be  laid  upon  his  ashes. 

John  Pye  Smith  was  bom  at  Sheffield,  in  the 
year  1776.  lie  was  the  only  son  of  Mr.  John  Smith, 
a  bookseller,  who  continued  to  carry  on  business 
till  the  time  of  his  deatli,  which  occurred  in  1610. 
Ilis  son  received  the  name  of  John  Pye,  from  his 
great  unale,  who  had  formerly  been  the  minister  of 
what  is  called  in  Sheffield  the  Nether  Clm]>el,  of 
which  the  Rev.  Tliomas  Smith  (no  relative,  how¬ 
ever,  of  the  subject  of  this  article)  is  the  present  re¬ 
spected  and  venerable  minister — one  whom  we  can¬ 
not  thus  incidentally  mention  without  recording  our 
high  estimation  of  his  wortli,  as  a  man  of  sound 
learning  and  sterling  goodness,  of  great  purity  of 
life,  and  singular  simplicity  of  character.  Ilis  pre¬ 
decessor,  the  Rev.  John  Pye,  was  a  superior  and  ac¬ 
complished  person.  Many  of  his  MS.  sermons  are 
yet  in  possession  of  Dr.  Smith’s  family.  They  are 
carefully  composed  and  fully  and  clearly  written 
out ;  and  numbers  of  them  War  on  their  ej)igraph8 
the  proof  of  having  been  repeated,  at  the  same 
place  and  to  the  same  j>eople,  within  a  very  brief 
interval ;  the  fact  being,  that  his  heareis,  anxious 
fully  to  |)OBse8s  themselves  of  what  was  the  result  of 
elaborate  pre|>8ration,  us*-d  to  rrguftt  the  privilege 
of  getting  from  his  sermons  “a  second  benefit.” 
His  great  nephew  (destined  to  become  so  in  another 
asfifa)''was  engaged  ns  a  youth  in  his  father’s  busi¬ 
ness;  he  learnt  something  of  “the  art  and  myste¬ 
ry”  of  binding  Inioks  (as  well  as  of  selling  them,) 
and  was  very  fond,  during  his  whole  life,  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  recreation  and  amusimient,  of  doing  some¬ 
thing  of  this  sort.  His  tastes,  however,  were  al¬ 
ways  bookish,  after  another  fashion,  and  his  habits 
•tndions.  He  was  devoted  to  learning,  and  fond  of 
literary  occujations  and  exercisea  He  was  the 
early  associate  and  friend  of  James  Montgomery’,  who 
still  lives,  honored  and  distinguished,  but  who,  as  is 
well  known,  wa*,  in  his  comjiarative  youth,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  lioldnessof  his  laditical  speculations, 
condemned  to  imprisonment  for  “imputed  offencea” 
Daring  the  time  that  he  was  in  York  Castle,  where 
he  relieved  the  tedium  and  monotony  of  his  days 
and  nights  by  nursing  his  genius  and  embodying 
his  thoughts  and  feelings  in  song,  young  Smith,  it 
is  said,  took  the  editorship  of  the  Iri*,  and  supplied 
the  absence  of  his  ])ersecuted  friend.  Newspaper 
literature  and  political  agitation  are  thus,  as  it  were, 
hallowed  and  sanctified  by  two  men,  whose  lives 
have  been  eminently  distinguished  by  the  religious 
element,  and  who  teerc  religious  even  at  this  period, 
when  their  minds  and  hands  were  actively  engaged 
in  the  distracting  duties  of  the  weekly  press. 

Dr.  Smith  was,  as  a  youth,  united  in  communion 
with  the  Church  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Bowden.  Ilis  tastes,  habits,  and  involuntary  ten¬ 
dencies  impelled  him  to  seek  the  benefit  of  others 


by  attempting  to  preach.  lie  and  another  young 
man  used  to  go  together  into  some  of  the  villages, 
and  conduct  a  religious  service.  Mr.  Bowden  being 
informed  of  this,  wished  to  hear  fur  himself  how 
they  succeeded.  He  went  without  being  discover¬ 
ed,  and  not  only  heard  Smith’s  associate,  but  heard 
him  give  notice,  that  “  next  week  Mr.  Smith  would 
preach  on  the  origin  of  evil !  r  Tlie  good  man  ra¬ 
ther  trembled  at  thi.-*,  but  said  nothing,  determining 
to  go  and  hear  the  promised  discourse.  He  did  so, 
and  at  once  |)ereeived  that,  amid  all  the  immaturity 
of  the  young  Christian  philosopher,  there  were  the 
indications  of  such  ability  as  clearly  showed  that  he 
was  instinctively  groping  after  his  projier  calling. 
He  was  encouraged  to  devote  himself  to  jireparatory 
studies  for  the  ministerial  office ;  and  tor  this  pur¬ 
pose  he  abandoned  business,  and  was  admitted  as  a 
student  to  Rotherham  College. 

Dr.  Smith’s  studies  were  so  successfully  pursued, 
so  lalsirious  was  his  diligence,  and  so  conspicuous 
its  results,  that  before  he  left  college  he  seemed 
marked  out  for  the  office  of  tutor.  'Tlie  first  college 
that  sought  his  services  in  clerical  literature,  was 
that  which  had  formerly  been  under  Dr.  Doddridge, 
at  Nortliampton,  and  whicli,  about  the  close  of  the 
lust  century,  had  been  removed  to  tlie  village  of 
Wymondlev,  in  Hertforddiire,  and  placed  under  the 
direction  of  the  Rev.  T.  Parry.  The  trustees  of  this 
institution  eorresiKinded  with  “  the  young  man,  a 
Mr.  Smith,  at  Dr.  Williams’ academy  at  Rotherliam,” 
of  whom  they  had  heard  a  high  cliaracter  for  learn¬ 
ing  and  ability  ;  but  as  “  the  voung  man  ”  did  not 
feel  himself  at  liberty  to  unilertake  the  office  to 
which  they  were  ready  to  invite  him,  without  the 
application  to  students  of  new  and  stricter  terms  of 
admission  than  the  trustees  were  willing  to  employ, 
the  negotiation  necessarily  fell  to  the  ground.  lie 
was  soon  afterwards  invited  to  Ilomerton  College  ; 
entered  on  his  duties  in  connection  with  it  in  Jan- 
uarv,  1801  ;  continued  to  discharge  them,  with  va¬ 
ried  incidents,  though  on  the  whole  with  eminent 
suecess,  for  fifty  years;  till,  at  lengtli,  on  the  luiion 
of  Coward,  Ilomerton,  and  Highbury,  and  the  con¬ 
sequent  formation  of  New  College,  he  retired,  last 
midsummer,  from  aeatlemic  engagements  and  public 
life.  He  liad  sustaineil,  nearly  the  whole  time  of 
his  residence  at  Ilomerton,  the  office  of  i^iastor  of 
the  Church  assembling  in  the  Gravelspits  Meeting¬ 
house  ;  but  from  that  he  had  retired  alxmt  two 
years  previous  to  the  close  of  his  college  professor¬ 
ship. 

The  incidents  in  the  life  of  a  scholar  consist,  to 
himself,  in  the  acquisition  of  new  views  or  new 
languages ;  to  the  public,  along  with  him,  in  the 
publication  of  his  liooks.  Dr.  Smith’s  publications, 
reckoning  everything,  occasional  sermons,  tracts, 
<tc.,  were  very  numerous.  He  was  “a  man  of  war 
from  his  youth,”  in  the  sense  of  Wing  a  frequent 
controversialist — a  contender  for,  and  defender 
of,  the  faith.  For  what  he  deemed  truth,  he  w'as 
always  ready  to  do  Wttle — from  the  highest  forms 
of  theological  verity,  to  the  minutest  points  of  dis¬ 
cipline,  politics,  the  Peai’e  movement,  or  teetotalism. 
He  had  great  mental  intrepidity,  and  moral  courage, 
combined  with  the  most  childlike  humility,  and 
courteous  deference  to  -others.  If  he  reganled  a 
thing  as  true  or  right,  he  would  appear  as  its  sup¬ 
porter,  though  he  stooil  alone,  ana  defend  it  as  ita 
advocate,  though  he  might  have  to  do  it,  not  only 
without  sympathy,  but  amid  the  ridicule  of  some 
and  the  eatrangement  of  others.  He  was  in  man- 
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new  eUborately  polite — what  it  called  “of  the  old 
school and  tiUD  went  with  him  into  controyersy, 
ao  that  he  often  conducted  it  with  all  tlie  exprefleions 
of  the  most  polished  courteej.  liis  first  work  was 
a  series  of  “  I^etten  to  Mr.  Itelshani,”  the  once  well- 
known  Socinian  minister  of  Eeaex-street,  and  was  so 
pervaded  by  the  proi>erty  referred  to,  that  it  ^ave 
offence  to  some  of  the  ruder  sort:  hence  Andrew 
Fuller  criticised  it  by  saying,  “That  was  not  the 
way  Peter  addressed  heretics ;  he  did  not  say  to 
Simon  Magus,  ‘  My  dear  sir,  p^on  my  apprehen¬ 
sions,  but  1  fear  you  are  under  some  serious  mis¬ 
take;”  no,  his  words  were  thunder  and  fire — ‘Tliou 
child  of  the  devil — enemy  of  all  righteousness — how 
long  wilt  thou  continue  to  pervert  the  true  ways  of 
the  I»rdr” 

The  largest  and  most  elaborate  of  Dr.  Smith’s 
works  is  “The  Scripture  Testimony” — a  work  of 
great  research,  cautious  but  cumulative  argument, 
replete  with  learning,  and  radiant  with  piety.  In 
force,  however,  we  «leem  it  inferior  to  his  “Four 
Diacours«>s  on  Prieethoo<l  and  Sacrifice.”  He  was 
not,  in  general,  a  vigorous  writer.  His  style  is  de¬ 
ficient  in  terseness,  nerve,  and  condensed  power. 
The  method,  indeeil,  of  the  “  Testimony "  is  unfa¬ 
vorable  to  effect  in  comtiarison  with  the  logical 
articulation  of  the  “  Four  Discourses  ;”  but,  in  most 
of  his  writinits,  the  alisence  is  felt  of  that  jmseion 
which  can  make  even  criticism  give  birth  to  thoughts 
tlmt  can  only  be  uttered  in  burning  wonls,  and  of 
that  skill  and  mastery  over  language  which  lielongs 
exclusively  to  those  minds  which  are  instinct  with 
genius,  as  well  as  overlaid  with  or  steejied  in  learn¬ 
ing. 

The  llomerton  Professor  was  never  liehind  his 
age ;  he  was  often  in  atlvance  of  it,  and  always  en-  { 
couratfed  his  students  to  lie  so.  It  was  thus  with 
his  attention  to  German  literature — to  geology — 
and  to  all  advances  ami  discoveries  in  science.  He 
was  on  the  side  of  ]>rogrew  in  general  pditics ; 
shrunk  not  fnmi  the  public  support  and  advocacy 
of  the  re|H‘al  of  the  Corn-laws ;  went  to  an  e.\treme, 
even,  as  many  deem  it,  in  respect  to  some  modes  of 
social  reformation  ;  but,  wliatever  he  did,  it  was 
impossible  to  doubt  either  the  conscientiousness  of 
his  principles,  the  purity  of  his  motives,  the  piety 
that  consecrated  the  most  trivial  and  the  most  secu¬ 
lar  of  his  8ct«,  or  the  philanthropy  and  lienevolence 
that  filled  his  heart  with  the  constancy  of  an  ever- 
living  presence  and  the  force  of  a  divine  and  irre¬ 
pressible  instinct 

Time  and  sjwce,  we  fin<l,  alike  fail  ns  in  our  at- 
tenijit  to  give  even  the  most  meagre  sketch  of  the 
course  and  eluuwcter  of  the  venerable  ileceased. 
Some  of  our  many  deficiencies  will  lie  supplied  by 
extracts,  which  will  be  given  in  other  jmrts  of  this 
pap«‘r,  frtini  the  products  of  other  and  worthier  pena 
We  sliall  content  ourselves,  therefore,  in  drawing 
to  a  concliLsion,  by  one  or  two  additional  worda 
It  is  neeilless  to  say  that  John  Pye  Smith  was  hon¬ 
ored  with  the  ordinary  academic  distinctions—  dis¬ 
tinctions  which  would  be  more  valued  and  more 
valuable  if  they  were  always  as  well  bestoweil  and 
as  modestly  worn — that  he  was  elected,  also,  a 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Hociety,  an  honor  not  often 
conferred  on  Dissenting  ministers,  nor  one,  indeed, 
that  could  lie  often  apjiropriate  to  persons  whose 
studies  are  limited  by  duties  that  leave  little  leisure 
for  what  is  extra-official.  Dr.  Smith,  on  leaving 
llomerton,  removed  to  Guildford,  in  Surrey,  and 
had  large  plans  laid  out  for  courses  of  reading. 


which  would  probably  have  required  some  yeara  to 
complete.  His  lastycffort  was  to  republish  a  littlh 
work  on  the  “  Reasons  of  Protestantism,”  with  notes 
suitable  to  the  present  crisis — one  of  the  liest,  most 
comprehensive,  and  most  suggestive  of  the  works  that 
have  appeared  on  Popery.  He  rapidly  declined 
towards  the  close  of  the  year.  He  came  up  and 
partook  of  the  communion,  with  his  old  friends  and 
former  charge,  on  the  first  iitebbath  in  January, 
delighting  thus,  once  more,  to  renew  that  holy  act 
of  communion  which  foreshadowed  ultimate 

union  in  heavenl  On  the  8th  of  Janudry  he  pub¬ 
licly  received,  from  the  hands  of  his  friends  and 
former  pupils,  a  testimonial  of  regard,  which  was 
like  the  prophetic  autici|)ation  of  what  was  just  at 
hand — tlie  sen'ant  saying,  through  heavenly  grace, 

“  I  liave  fought  the  good  fight,  1  liave  finished  my 
course,  I  liave  kept  the  faith ;  henceforth,  there  is 
laid  up  for  me  a  crown  of  righteousness :”  and  the 
Master  responding,  in  mer^  and  love,  “  Well  done, 
good  and  faithful  servant;’’^  “/  will  give  thee  the 
crown  of  life.”  Four  weeks  from  the  day  of  his  last 
appt^arance  among  his  friends,  and  no  more.  Dr. 
Smith  lived.  His  strength  gradually  diminished, 
without  pain.  His  life  seemed  to  be  exhaled  like 
a  vapor.  His  sons  were  privileged  to  meet,  and  to 
lie  with  him,  at  his  last  hour.  As  long  as  he  was 
conscious,  he  was  not  only  calm,  but  confident  and 
exultant  He  often  seemed  in  the  act  of  jirayer. . 
His  last  whisiK'rs  were — “  blessings,”  “  blessings,”  (a 
usual  form  of  beneiliction  with  him,)  and  thus,  with 
the  utterance  of  bli'ssings  on  his  children,  he  fell 
asleep,  to  wake  uii  in  the  full  blessedness  of  that 
world  of  which  Ids  loveil  and  loving  Lord  is  the 
glory  and  light ! — Chrittian  Time$. 

The  Oallery  of  Illatirxou*  American*,  published 
originally  by  Bsadt  A  Daviomon,  of  New  York,  is 
highly  complimented  as  a  work  of  art  by  the  best 
London  journals.  One  of  the  latest  we  have 
noticed  is  the  following  from  the  Spectator : 

“The  New  York  press  furnishes  us  with  a  first 
series  of  portraits,  to  include  ‘twenty-four  of  the 
most  eminent  citizens  of  the  Republic  since  the 
death  of  Washington.’  In  no  people  do  the  chief 
I  men  appear  as  more  tiHiroughly  incarnate  of  the 
national  traits;  each  outwardly  a  several  Ameri¬ 
canism.  Here  we  have  the  massive  potency  of 
Daniel  Webster,— on  whose  ponderous  brow  and 
fixed  abashing  eyes  is  set  the  despotism  of  intel¬ 
lect;  iiilas  Wright, — a  well-grown  and  cultivated 
specimen  of  the  ordinary  States  man;  Henry  Clay 
and  Colonel  Fremont, — two  halves  of  the  perfected 
go-ahead  spirit ;  the  first  shrewd,  not  to  he  evaded, 
knowing;  the  second  impassive  to  obstacles,  and 
alive  only  to  the  thing  to  he  done.  The  heads  are 
finely  and  studiously  litliographed  from  daguerreo¬ 
types  by  Brady,  and  sufilce  to  show  how  utterly  fal¬ 
lacious  IS  the  popular  notion  that  character  is  lost 
in  this  process.  Some  effervescing  patriotism  and 
prostration  might  be  spared  from  the  biographical 
notices  by  Mr.  Lester  and  others,  in  whose  hands 
each  'eminent  citizen’  seems  his  country’s  siqireme 
hero  for  the  time  being :  but  the  excellence  of  the 
work  in  its  more  important  feature  makes  this  of 
but  minor  account.  A  ‘Strong  concrete  idea  of  the 
man  is  of  no  mean  value  in  such  cases ;  and  we  do 
not  wish  the  English  student  of  American  events  a 
better  clue  of  its  kind  than  is  here  presented  to 
him.” 
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[April, 


^  • 

7A«  Co/npmdium  of  Engluh  Literature,  by  Prof. 
cirvxLASi),  of  Philadelphia,  and  originally  published 
by  Biddli,  has  been  republished  in  London,  and  is 
thus  spoken  of  by  the  Literary  Gazette : 

“The  immense  labor  bestowed  in  the  preparation 
of  such  a  work  is  at  once  obvious,  and  we  can  bear 
testimony  to  the  judgment  and  taste  displayed  by 
the  compiler.  Mr.  Cleveland,  who  is  a  teacher  in 
Philadelphia,  has  rendered  good  service  to  the 
cause  of  soiBtl  education  by  the  publication  of  this 
class  book,  which  we  trust  will  be  as  widely  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  schools  of  this  country  as  it  is  already 
in  America.  The  work  has  been  studiously  pre¬ 
pared  with  a  view  to  the  moral  as  well  as  the  intel¬ 
lectual  improvement  of  the  rising  generation. 
Whether  as  an  educational  book,  or  one  for  private 
readit)g,  this  is  among  the  best  compendiums  of 
English  literature  of  its  sise.” 


from  Theodore  Parker,  bow  completely  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Revolution  could  be  reduced  to  a  set  of  myths 
after  the  German  method  : — in  the  present  pamphlet 
we  have  the  same  thing  done  for  the  history  of  the 
French  Revolutitm.  To  some  extent  the  ground 
gone  over  is  the  same  as  that  trodden  in  Whately’a 
essay, — but  the  plan  is  different.  The  style  of 
treatment  is  more  in  the  Strauss  and  Newman 
manner, — and  the  results  are  more  Germanic.  The 
course  of  the  argument  is  oAen  ingenious, — and 
I  once  or  twice  striking.  A  brief  and  accurate  out- 
I  line  of  the  history  of  Europe  (though  the  scenes 
I  and  events  are  referred  to  America,  proper  names 
!  are  used  with  no  other  disguise  than  that  of  spelling 
backward, — thus,  France,  Ecnarf, — Britain,  Niatirl^ 
is  given  in  the  form  of  a  chronicle ; — on  which  the 
critic  goes  to  work,  with  his  rules  in  his  hand,  and 
soon  demolishes  the  wlaile  fabric,  leaving  a  curious 
skeleton  of  falsehood  as  the  sole  residuum  of  Fact.'* 


Tna  third  and  concluding  volume  of  Humboldt’s 
admirable  work,  Cotmoe,  has  been  issued,  and  will 
be  added  to  the  very  neat  reprint  of  the  preceding 
volumes  published  by  the  Haarsaa  Its  character¬ 
istics  are  thus  noticed  by  the  Examiner,  which,  in 
common  with  all  the  leading  journals,  highly  praises 
the  work : 

“The  last  volume  of  this  great  and  beautiful 
book  is  of  a  much  less  popular  character  than  its 
predecessors.  Its  aim  appears  to  be  to  present 
those  particular  results  of  observation  in  the  several 
Bcieoce^  which  form  the  principal  basis  of  existing 
opinion,  and  which  furnisn,  as  it  were,  a  strict  scien¬ 
tific  authority  for  the  eloquent  descriptive  passages 
in  the  tww  previous  volumes.  It  is  preluded  bv  an 
introduction,  in  which,  from  the  early  Greek  philo¬ 
sophers  downward,  an  historical  view  is  given  of 
the  attempts  that  have  bad  fur  their  object  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  phenomena  of  the  universe  regarded 
as  a  whole.  1  he  rest  of  this  first  part  is  occupied 
with  special  results  of  observation  in  the  *  urano- 
logical  portion’  of  the  Cosmoa.  Tlie  style  has  the 
same  beauty  and  clearness  which  has  lieen  so  well 
reflected  throughout  the  former  volume  of  this 
translation,  and  it  is  delightful  to  observe,  in  the 
third  volume  now  before  us,  with  what  eager  en¬ 
joyment  and  enthusiasm  the  noble  old  man  appears 
to  have  possessed  himself  of  the  very  latest  author¬ 
ities  in  any  manner  connected  with  his  studies.” 

A  work  of  great  spirit  and  force  has  lately  been 
published,  on  the  general  plan  of  Archbishop 
Whntely’s  celebrated  work,  “Historic  Doubts  re¬ 
specting  Napoleon  Buonaparte.”  It  is  entitled, 
“  HUtorie  Certaintiee  respecting  the  Early  Hietory 
of  America,  developed  in  a  critical  examination  of 
the  Book  of  the  Chronicles  of  the  Land  of  Ecnarf.” 
Tlie  laudatory  notice  of  the  Athencsum  contains  the 
following  account  of  the  work : 

“Some  months  ago  we  showed,  in  a  quotation 


RamlAes  beyond  Rculvaye,  by  W.  Wilkix  Col- 
LiKa,  author  of  “  Antonina,”  is  thus  noticed  by  the 
John  Bull: 

t'This  volume  abounds  in  every  page  with  enter¬ 
tainment  of  the  pleasantest  kind.  With  an  eye 
trained  to  appreciate  nature’s  beauties,  with  a  happy 
temperament,  ready  to  adapt  iUelf  to  the  manners 
and  humors  of  the  people  among  whom  be  roamed, 
and  with  a  pen  felicitously  graphic,  Mr.  I'ollina 
has  conlriveil  to  bring  to  our  very  doors  the  scenery 
and  life  of  ComwalL  Among  the  many  featuree 
of  interest  which  this  work  possesses,  none  are  more 
jiiquant  than  the  traits  of  Oimish  character,  brought 
out  incidentally ;  and  especially  the  legends,  which 
add  an  artificial  to  the  natural  romance  of  a  coun¬ 
try,  much  leaa  known,  as  Mr.  Collins  truly  remarks, 
than  it  deserves  to  be.” 

The  Daughter  of  Eight,  by  8.  W.  FrixoM,  is  a 
novel  highly  spoken  of.  'The  Disfatch  calls  it 

“  One  of  the  most  remarkable  works  of  fiction  the 
season  has  produced.  Scenes  are  delineated  with  a 
power  perfectly  appalling.  There  are  dark  and 
terrible  portions;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  strength 
of  diction  and  great  powers  of  description.” 

JxBrsALEM  LmcRAar  Socistt. — A  society  has 
just  been  established,  under  the  patrufiage  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  Lord  Anglican 
Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  for  the  purpose  of  investigating 
the  literature,  science,  manners,  and  antiquities  of 
the  Holy  Land.  It  originated  about  a  twelvemonth 
since,  among  a  few  gentlemen  residing  in  the  city 
of  Jerusalem,  and  during  the  following  spring  a 
library  and  museum  were  foundeii,  a  piece  of  ground 
was  allotted  fur  an  experimental  mitanic  garden, 
and  several  meetings  were  held.  It  is  also  con¬ 
templated  to  publish,  under  the  superintendence  of 
an  editor  in  England,  a  “Jerusalem  Quarterly 
Magaxine,”  consisting  of  original  papers  on  the  sub¬ 
jects  fur  the  consideration  of  which  the  society  haa 
been  established,  including  brief  notices  of  the  pass¬ 
ing  events  in  Palestine. 
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